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PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS- 


In  presenting  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Histoby  of 
LiTERATUBE  to  the  FubUc,  the  Author  has  to  express  his 
feelings  of  deep  and  respectful  gratitude,  that  his  Subcrip- 
tion  List  should  be  honoured  with  the  names  of  the  most 
illustrious  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  their  Ambassadors,  and 
many  others  of  high  rank  and  intelligence ;  such  patronage 
will  have  the  effect  of  cheering  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  laborious  and  arduous  task.  He  has  also  felt  much 
gratified  by  finding  his  efforts  appredated  at  the  Uni- 
versities; as  the  pleasing  communication  has  reached  him, 
that  from  the  study  of  his  First  Volume,  and  the  knowledge 
it  affords  of  Greek  literature.  Degrees  have  been  obtained 
with  less  comparative  difficulty. 

The  elder  branch  of  the  author's  family,  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart,^  unhappy  and  unfortunate  in  many  respects,  was 


^  At  the  desire  of  an  illnstrions  party,  the  author  will  here  give 
a  very  brief  outline  of  the  connection  between  the  royal  hoase,*  of 
Stuart  and  his  family. — Walter,  the  8on  of  Alan,  was  raised  to 
the  hereditary  dignity  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1158,  by  Malcolm  IV.  His  direct  descendant,  Walter, 
also  High  Steward,  married,  in  the  year  1315,  Maxjory,  the 
only  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  by  whom  ho  had  one  son, 
Robert,  bom  2nd  March,  1316,  and  who,  on  the  decease  of  his 
uncle,  David  Bruce,  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  Robert  II» 
being  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  27th  March,  1371 ;  Walter  thus 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  younger  brother 
of  Walter,  and  also  the  son  of  Alan,  was  named  Simon ;  in  the 
year  1160«  as  witness  to  a  charter  to  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  he  is 
therein  styled,  "  Fratcr  Walteri  filii  Alani  dapiferi.'XHigh  Steward.) 
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IV 


remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  members  were  all 
celebrated  for  a  love  of  literature,  and  the  fine  arts ;  a  taste 
which  has  not  degenerated  in  those  of  the  younger  branch. 
If  the  author  have  one  wish  greater  than  another,  it  is, 
that  those  who  have  honoured  him  as  Subscribers  should 
study  these  Volumes,  and  omit  no  opportunity  of  elevating 
their  minds  in  the  calm  moments  of  study  and  reflection, 
by  holding  converse  with  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and  he  hopes, 
that  they  may  find,  as  he  has  done,  an  alleviation  to  every 
care  and  anxiety.  What,  although  the  bowl  of  poison,  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  the  sword  of  the  executioner, 
were  employed  to  cut  off  many  of  the  eminent  men  whose 


He  had  a  son  named  Robert,  mentioned  as  nephew  to  Walter,  son 
of  Alan,  and  wiiDeas,  in  1205,  to  a  contract  between  Bryce  de 
Eglmtoon,  and  the  town  of  Irvine;  be  is  therein  deaignated, 
^'Dominas  Robertas  Boyd." 

The  great  branches  of  the  Rojal  family  of  Scotland,  were,  firstly, 
the  Stewart,  who  took  the  surname  from  the  office  of  High  Steward, 
or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Scotland,  Stewart ;  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots, 
being  educated  in  France,  and  married  to  the  Dauphin,  following 
the  idiom  of  the  French  language,  the  w  being  unknown,  adopted 
the  tf,  and  altered  the  spelling  of  her  name  to  Stuart,  as  at  present. 
There  is  extant,  however,  a  letter  from  her  natural  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  then  Regent  of  Scotland,  dated  at  Edinburgh, 
22nd  of  August,  1560,  to  the  Lairds  of  Aimtully  and  Kinvaid,  au- 
thorising them  to  destroy  all  images  and  relics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  signed,  *  James  Stewart' 
Secondly,  the  Boyd,  who  assumed  that  surname  from  the  Celtic  word 
Boidh,  signifying  '  tlie  fair,'  in  allusion  to  the  complexion,  and  hair ; 
it  has  a  somewhat  similar  meaning  to  the  word  bawn  in  Irish.  The 
author's  family  have  carefully  preserved  and  carried,  as  the  descen- 
dants, the  arms  bom  by  Walter  and  Simon,  a  shield  azure,  a  fess 
cheque,  argent  and  gules.  Thirdly,  the  Monteith,  who  carried  argent, 
a  bend  cheque,  sable.  Robert  II.,  son  of  Walter  by  Maxjory  Bruce, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  laid  aside  the  fess  cheque,  and  substi- 
tuted the  imperial  ensign  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
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history  is  here  recorded;  their  glory,  nevertheless,  has 
burst  the  barriers  of  the  tomb,  to  shine  in  undiminished 
brilliancy^  till  the  stream  of  time  be  lost  in  the  vast  ocean 
of  eternity. 

The  plan  of  this  Work  was  long  a  subject  of  careful 
consideration;  the  author  resolved  to  abide  by  the  order  of 
time,  to  commence  with  language  and  writing,  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  oriental  nations,  afterwards  to  the  Greek  and 
Boman  literature,  to  treat  each  part  separately,  and  to  unite 
them  under  one  whole  as  the  History  of  Literature; 
an  arrangement  which,  he  doubts  not,  will  be  found  equally 
interesting  and  pleasing,  whereby  the  progress  of  knowledge 
may  be  traced  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 


The  letters  patent,  cresting  Robert  Lord  Boyd,  of  Kilmarnock,  (tho 
direct  descendant  of  Simon,)  Regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  James  III,  bear  date  25th  October,  1466 ;  his  eldest  son,  Thomas 
Boyd,  created  Earl  of  Arran,  married  the  Princess  Mary,  the  king's 
eldest  sister.  In  the  nnhappy  attempt  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart  to 
recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  1745,  William  Boyd,  fourth 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  joined  him,  and  was  appointed  Colonel  of  his 
guards.  At  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  affair  by  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  his  Lordship  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  on  the  18th  August,  1746.  After  his  attainderj  Lord  James 
Boyd,  the  eldest  son,  in  1758,  succeeded  his  grand-aunt.  Lady  Mary 
Hay,  Countess  of  Erroll,  in  her  own  right,  b^  which  he  became  Earl 
of  Erroll,  and  hereditary  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland,  also  as- 
suming the  surname  of  Hay,  with  the  arms  of  that  family.  The 
author's  &ther  was  a  great*grandson  of  William,  ninth  Lord  Boyd, 
and  first  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  died  in  March,  1692 ;  and  his 
Mcgesty,  George  the  Fourth,  well  aware  of  the  connexion,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  respect  and  kindness  which  he  exhibited  towards 
the  Stuart  family,  was,  in  consequence,  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
the  name  of  the  author's  mother  to  be  placed  on  the  Scotch  civil  list, 
for  a  pension  of  one  hondred  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  done 
accordingly,  and  enjoyed  by  her  till  her  decease. 
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CHAPTER  L 
ON    FABLE    WRITING; 

ITS  VBEBy  AND  THB  TALENTS  REQUIRED  IS  ITS  COMPOSITION^ 
maOV — STATE  OF  THE  SCIENCES  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE — 
CHEBOSTRT  —  MEDICINE,  HIPPOCRATES  —  OEOMETET, 
EUCLID. 

The  nature  or  essence  of  a  fable,  is  to  convey  some 
useful  truth  beneath  the  shadow  of  an  allegory,  and  it  was 
under  its  veil  that  the  ancients  imparted  many  important 
and  beautiful  maicimfl  of  moral  philosophy.  It  is  this 
indirect  although  forcible  mode  of  instruction,  which 
chiefly  distinguishes  a  fable  from  a  tale,  and  gives  to  the 
former  a  pre-eminence  over  the  latter.  The  principal  rea- 
son  why  fable  has  been  so  much  esteemed  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries,  is  probably  owing  to  the  inoffensive  man- 
ner in  which  its  lessons  are  conveyed;  the  circumstance 
of  giving  instruction  commonly  supposes  a  superiority  of 
wisdom  in  the  instructor,  frequently  un&vourable  to  the 
reception  of  advice.  It  is  the  peculiar  e;scellence  of  fable 
to  waive  this  air  of  superiority ;  it  leaves  the  reader  to 
collect  the  moral,  who,  in  discovering  more  than  is  shown 
to  him,  finds  his  self-love  gratified  instead  of  disgusted. 
The  attention  is  either  taken  off  from  the  adviser,  or  if 
otherwise,  we  are  still  flattered  by  his  humility  and  address. 
Information,  as  imparted  through  fable,  not  only  lays 
aside  the  supercilious  aspect  of  advice,  but  appears  drest 
in  all  the  graces  which  can  strike  the  imagination.  It  pleases 
in  order  to  convince,  and  it  inculcates  its  moral  the  more 
deeply  in  proportion  as  it  entertains,  leading  us  to  feel  our 
duties  at  the  instant  that  we  comprehend  them. 
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2  FABLE  WRITING. 

In  composing  a  fable — ^whether  of  the  more  complex 
kindy  as  the  epic  or  dramatic^  or  of  the  more  simple  de- 
scrlption,  like  that  which  is  called  the  .^Bsopean — ^the  prin- 
cipal intention  ought  to  be,  the  illustration  of  some  moral 
or  prudential  maxim.  To  tliis  point  composition  in  all  its 
parts  should  be  directed,  leading  to  the  description  of  some 
action  proper  to  enforce  the  maxim  chosen.  In  several 
respects,  therefore,  the  greater  and  the  lesser  fable  will 
agree;  it  being  the  business  of  both  to  teach  some  parti- 
cular moral,  exemplified  by  an  action,  enlivened  by  natural 
incidents.  Both  must  be  supported  by  apposite  and  proper 
characters,  and  furnished  with  sentiments  and  language 
suitable  to  the  characters  thus  employed.  A  perfect  fable, 
even  of  the  dmpler  kind,  is  a  higher  proof  of  genius  than 
the  mere  narration  of  an  event :  the  latter,  indeed,  requires 
judgment ;  the  former,  however,  together  with  judgment, 
demands  an  effort  of  the  imagination.  The  concluding  part 
of  a  fable  should  strictly  agree  with  the  foregoing  account 
of  it ;  this  ought  always  to  be  the  writer's  aim«  It  is  the 
simple  manner  in  which  the  morals  of  ^sop  are  interwoven 
with  his  fables  which  distinguishes  him,  and  gives  him 
a  preference  over  all  other  mythologists.  His  mountain 
delivered  of  a  mouse,  produces  the  moral  of  his  fable  in 
ridicule  of  pompous  pretenders ;  and  his  crow  when  she 
drops  her  cheese,  lets  fall  the  strongest  admonition  against 
the  power  of  flattery.  There  is  no  need  of  a  separate  sen- 
tence to  explain  it,  and  no  possibility  of  impressing  it 
deeper  by  a  load  of  accumulated  reflections.  Xx^deed,  a 
correct  fable  should  render  any  detached  moral  unneces- 
sary; Maap»  the  father  of  this  kind  of  writing,  disclaimed 
such  assistance ;  it  is  the  true  province  of  fable  to  give  it 
birth  in  the  mind  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended ; 
otherwise  the  precept  would  be  direct,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  end  of  allegory. 

The  proper  action,  or  allegory  of  a  fable,  is  dependent 
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FABLE  WRirmo.  3 

upon  three  circumstances.  It  must  be  clear,  that  is,  it 
must  show  obviously  what  we  intend  should  be  understood; 
it  ought  not  to  leave  us  doubtful  what  truth  the  fabulist 
intended  to  convey.  It  must  be  entire,  not  composed  of 
separate  and  independent  actions,  but  should  tend  in  all  its 
circumstances  to  the  completion  of  a  single  event ;  a  fable 
becomes  faulty  when  the  several  circumstances  point  differ- 
ent ways,  and  do  not  center  in  one  distinct  and  unambi- 
guous moral  It  must  be  natural,  and  founded,  if  not  on 
truth,  at  least  on  probability;  on  that  relation  which  things 
bear  to  each  other  when  we  have  endowed  them  with  the 
faculties  of  speech  and  reason.  The  natural  incidents  of  a 
fable  may  be  violated  in  various  ways,  when  creatures  and 
things  are  placed  in  improbable  and  incompatible  situa- 
tions regarding  each  other.  The  incidents  of  a  fable  ought 
always  to  be  few.  A  fable,  however,  with  a  single  incident 
may  appear  too  barren :  if  ^sop  and  Fhsedrus  be  some- 
times too  sparing,  Fontaine  and  La  Motte  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  being  too  profiise ;  in  this  a  medium  may  be 
the  best. 

Of  the  persons,  characters,  and  sentiments  of  fable,  the 
race  of  animals  first  present  themselves;  Solomon  sends 
us  to  the  ant  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  industry.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  actors:  the  fabulist  has  an  advantage 
above  all  other  writers,  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art 
being  more  immediately  at  his  disposal ;  he  enjoys  a  liberty 
not  allowed  to  epic  or  dramatic  writers,  who  are  far  more 
limited  in  the  choice  of  agents  to  be  employed.  He  has 
authority  to  press  into  his  service  not  only  the  animal  crea- 
tion, but  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  all  the  tribe  of  vege- 
tables ;  even  mountains,  fossils,  minerak,  and  the  inanimate 
works  of  nature  discourse  at  his  command,  and  act  the 
part  which  he  assigns  to  them.  The  virtues  and  vices  re- 
ceive from  him  "a  habitation  and  a  name."  In  short,  he  may 
personify,  and  bestow  life,  speech,  action,  on  whatever  he 
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thinks  proper.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  Bonice 
of  novelty  and  variety  this  must  open  to  a  genius  capable 
of  conceiving  and  of  employing  such  ideal  personages  in  a 
proper  manner;  the  difficulty  lies,  however,  and  it  is  a  great 
one,  in  enjoining  them  proper  tasks,  and  assigning  to  them 
sentiments  and  language  fitted  to  their  several  natures  and 
respective  properties.  The  style  of  fable,  in  its  language, 
should  be  simple  and  familiar,  although  correct  and  elegant. 

jEs&p flourished  575  B.C. 

The  birth-place  of  this  celebrated  writer  is  uncertain ; 
some  authors  have  believed  that  he  was  a  Lydian,  bom 
in  the  city  of  Sardis,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom ;  others, 
that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Samos :  some  have 
maintained  that  he  was  a  Thracian,  of  the  city  of  Mesem- 
bria :  the  general  opinion  however  now  is,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appears,  that  during 
his  slavery,  his  usual  habitation  was  in  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  after  he  obtained  his  freedom,  he  resided  almost  wholly 
at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  -^op^  was  a  slave 
from  his  youth,  and  in  that  condition  he  served  several 
masters;  his  first  was  Demarchus,  surnamed  Caresius,  a 
native  and  inhabitant  of  Athens ;  it  was  in  that  city  that 
our  fabulist  studied  the  Greek  language  in  its  purity, 
and  acquired  his  knowledge  of  moral  philosophy,  which 
was  in  his  time  becoming  a  fashionable  study,  there  being 
but  few  individuals  who  made  profession  of  the  speculative 
sciences,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  the  most  celebrated  men  of  their  age, 
among  whom  Thales  alone  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire 
into  the  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  and  into  the  subtil- 
ties  of  mathematical  learning;  the  others  were  not  reputed 

*  Some  writers  Lave  imagined  the  eastern  fabulist  Lokman  to  be 
the  same  person  with  ^sop,  parttcnlarly  as  the  fables  of  the  former 
much  resemble  those  of  the  latter. 
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wise  for  any  other  reason  than  their  publishing  certain 
grave  and  moral  sentences,  the  truth  of  which  they  esta- 
blished, and  rendered  of  some  authority  by  their  prudent 
and  virtuous  lives,  ^sop,  however,  did  not  follow  this 
method ;  he  wisely  considered  that  the  meanness  of  his  birth, 
and  his  servile  condition,  would  not  permit  him  to  speak 
with  sufficient  authority  in  the  way  of  sentence  and  pre- 
cept ;  he  therefore  composed  fables,  which,  by  a  narration 
pleasing  and  moral,  might  rouse  the  attention  even  of  the 
most  ignorant,  and  lead  them  in  an  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining manner  to  discover  and  appreciate  the  moral  senti- 
ments which  he  wished  to  convey.  JEsop  was  not  the  first 
inventor  of  those  fables,  in  which  the  use  of  speech  is  given 
to  the  lower  animals ;  the  honour  of  this  invention,  as  Quin- 
tilian  alleges,  being  due  to  the  poet  Hesiod,  who,  in  his  first 
book  of  his  "Works  and  Days,"  relates  the  fable^  of  the 
Hawk  and  the  Nightingale;^  but  ^sop  became  so  superior 
to  every  other  competitor,  that  he  is  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  this  style,  and  all  such  fables  are  called  .^Ssopean. 

The  first  master  of  iEsop  was  Demarchus,  who,  after  a 
time  sold  him  to  Xanthus,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Samos, 
and  the  latter  disposed  of  him  to  Jadmon  of  the  same  place, 
who  at  length  gave  the  fabulist  his  liberty,  as  a  reward  for 
his  faithful  services,  and  in  respect  to  his  excellent  abilities. 
From  the  most  authentic  history,  it  appears,  that  iEsop  was 
of  a  very  dark  complexion,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  that  he  had 

'  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  iu  the  sixth  chapter  of  Judges,  at  the 
7th  Terse,  is  still  more  ancient  than  that  of  Hesiod. 
*  Whilst  DOW  my  fahle  from  the  birds  I  bring, 
To  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth  I  sing : 
High  in  the  clouds  a  mighty  bird  of  prey, 
Bore  a  melodious  Nightingale  away ; 
And  to  the  captive  shiyering  in  despair. 
Thus  cruel  spoke  the  tyrant  of  the  air. 
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an  amiable  disposition,  and  universal  talents,  with  an  inclina- 
tion and  aptitude  for  music.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  supposition,  that  he  was  deformed  in  his  person,  or 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speecL  It  is  certain  that  after 
he  obtained  his  liberty  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  held  in  almost  equal  esteem  with  the 
seven  sages,  who  flourished  in  his  time.  The  fame  of  his 
wisdom  having  reached  the  ears  of  Croesus,  that  monarch 
sent  for  him  to  his  court,  admitted  him  to  his  friendship, 
and  treated  him  with  such  munificent  generosity,  that  he 
continued  in  his  service  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Of  the  fa- 
bles which  pass  under  his  name,  only  a  few  of  them  were 
actually  written  by  .^^p,  and  even  these  have  imdergone 
alterations;  notwithstanding  all  changes,  however,  there  is 
still  the  same  little  story  in  its  chief  circtunstances,  the  same 
simplicity  in  telling  it,  htunorous  turn  of  thought,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  same  words.  In  short,  there  is 
enough  of  him  left  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  his  spirit,  genius,  and  manner  of  writing,  showing  him 
to  be  a  lover  of  morality,  and  a  perfect  master  of  convey- 
ing valuable  instruction  under  the  veil  of  fable. 

The  chief  of  the  febles  written  by  -^Esop,  are, "  The  Frogs 
petitioning  Jupiter  for  a  King,"  "  The  Fox  and  the  Swal- 
low,'* and  "  The  Eagle  and  the  Beetle,"  the  original  of  which 
is  lost.  The  first-mentioned  fable  was  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Greeks  as  he  passed  through  Athens,  just  after  Pisis- 
tratus  had  seized  on  the  sovereign  power,  and  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  government:  observing  that  the  Athenians 
bore  his  rule  very  impatiently,  and  longed  to  recover  their 
liberty,  JEsop  related  to  them  the  fable  of  the  Frogs,  that 
entreated  Jupiter  for  a  king,  exhorting  them  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  paternal  government  of  Pisistratus,  lest 
in  clianging  they  might  fall  under  the  power  of  some  mis- 
chicvoiis  find  cruel  tyrant.  So  conscious  was  this  talented 
writer  that  the  life  of  man  abounds  in  misery,  and  that 
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one  pleasure  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  thousand  pains, 
that  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  Prometheus  when  he  took 
earth  to  form  a  man,  had  tempered  and  moistened  it  not 
with  water,  but  with  tears.  The  second  fable,  that  of 
the  Fox  and  the  Swallow,*  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  was 
spoken  by  JEsop  to  the  Samians,  on  a  debate  upon  chang- 
ing their  ministers,  who  were  accused  of  plundering  the 
commonwealth.  It  was  intended  to  induce  caution,  lest  by 
appointing  a  new  set  more  poor  and  greedy  than  those  in 
office,  the  Samians  might  be  greater  losers  instead  of  bet- 
tering themselves. 

Regarding  the  manner  of  his  death,  it  is  related,  that 
having  been  sent  by  Croesus  to  the  city  of  Delphi,  with  a 
large  sum  of  gold,  in  order  to  offer  nu^ificent  sacrifices  to 
Apollo,  and  to  distribute  to  each  citizen  four  minse  of  silver, 
he  became  angry  and  disappointed  with  the  citizens,  finding 
them  ignorant  and  lazy,  neglecting  the  culture  of  their  lands, 
and  depending  on  the  great  concourse  of  strangers,  with 
the  frequent  sacrifices  offered  in  their  temple.  Having  per- 
formed his  part  of  the  sacrifices,  and  reproached  the  Del- 
phians  for  their  idleness  and  misconduct,  he  sent  back  the 
remainder  of  the  money  to  Croesus,  reporting  that  these 
people  were  unworthy  to  partake  of  his  liberality ;  which 
so  enraged  them,  that  they  brought  a  false  accusation  of 
sacril^e  against  him,  and  cast  him  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
Hyampia,  the  punishment  commonly  inflicted  on  sacrilegi- 
ous persons.  He  perished  about  560  B.  C.  As  they  were 
on  the  point  of  throwing  him  down,  he  related  to  them  the 
fable  of  "  The  Eagle  and  the  Beetle,"  in  order  to  deter  them 
from  so  execrable  a  deed,  by  the  apprehension  of  divine 
justice,  which  would  not  suffer  such  wickedness  to  pass 
unpunished;  his  appeal  was  useless;  retribution  however 
quickly  followed,  their  land  became  barren,  and  a  pesti- 
lence succeeded.     In  their  distress  the  Delphians  consulted 

'  It  was  in  the  original  an  hedgehog. 
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the  oracle,  and  were  answered,  that  their  misery  was  owing 
to  the  unjust  condemnation  and  death  of  .^sop.  On  this 
they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
at  all  the  public  feasts  and  general  meetings  of  the  Greeks, 
that  if  there  were  any  of  the  kindred  of  JSsop  who  would 
demand  satisfaction  for  his  death,  he  was  requested  to  come 
and  claim  it  of  them ;  but  no  one  was  found  to  do  so  till 
the  third  generation,  when  a  Samian  presented  himself 
named  Jadmon,  grandson  of  that  Jadmon  who  had  been 
iE^p's  master  in  the  island  of  Samos,  and  had  given  him 
his  liberty ;  the  Delphians  made  him  satisfaction.  The  death 
of  iBsop  was  much  regretted  in  Greece,  particularly  by  the 
Athenians,  who  erected  in  their  city  a  magnificent  statue  to 
his  memory. 

State  of  the  Sciences  in  Ancient  Greece —  Chemistry,  Medicine, 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Harmonics,  and  Astronomy. 

Chemistry,  as  a  science,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
the  term  itself,  xnt^^  cfiemeia,  first  occurs  in  Suidas,  a 
Grreek  writer,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  wrote 
his  lexicon  during  the  reign  of  Alexius  Commenus;^  and 
the  first  meaning  of  the  word  was,  *'  the  art  of  making 
gold.^  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  Olaus  Borri- 
chius,  and  other  writers  who  followed  him,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  ancients  have  left  no  chemical  writ- 
ings behind  them,  and  that  no  evidence  exists  to  prove  that 
this  important  branch  of  science  was  known  to  them. 

*  Scaliger  informs  us  that  he  perased  a  Greek  manuscript  of 
Zosimus  the  Panapolite,  vmiiea  in  the  fifth  century,  and  deposited 
in  the  King  of  France's  library.  Olans  Borrichius  mentions  this 
manuscript,  bnt  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whe- 
ther he  himself  had  redde  it.  The  title  of  this  manuscript  is  said  to 
be  ^*  A  faithful  description  of  the  divine  art  of  making  gold  and  sfl- 
yer.  by  Zosimus  the  Panapolite."  It  appears,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Suidas,  this  art,  or  rather  supposed  art,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
in  the  time  of  Dioclesian. 


M 
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Scientific  chemistry  took  its  origin  from  the  collection  and 
comparison  of  the  chemical  facts  made  known  hj  the  prac^ 
tice  and  improvement  of  those  manufactures  which  can  only 
be  conducted  by  chemical  processes.  Thus,  the  smelting  of 
ores,  and  the  reduction  of  the  metals  which  they  contain^ 
is  a  chemical  process ;  because  it  requires,  for  its  success, 
the  separation  of  certain  bodies  which  exist  in  the  ore,  che- 
mically combined  with  the  metals;  and  it  cannot  be  done 
except  by  the  application  or  mixture  of  a  new  substance, 
having  an  affinity  for  these  substances,  and  capable  in 
consequence  of  separating  them  from  the  metal,  and  thus 
reducing  the  metal  to  a  state  of  purity.  The  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  of  soap,  and  of  leather,  are  all  chemical, 
because  they  consist  of  processes  by  means  of  which  bodies 
having  an  affinity  for  each  other  are  made  to  unite  in  che- 
mical combinations.  As  it  was  alluded  to  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,^  that  from  the  contemptible  light  in  which  all 
mechanical  employments  were  viewed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  their  artists  and  manufacturers  being  chiefly 
slaves,  they  failed  in  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
first  and  amplest  rudiments  even  of  mechanical  chemistry. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  seven  of  the  metals, 
viz.,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  They 
knew  and  employed  various  preparations  of  zinc,  antimony, 
and  arsenic,  although  we  have  no  evidence  that  these  latter 
substances  were  known  to  them  in  a  metallic  state.  The 
oxides  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  rust  of  iron,  the  protoxide  and 
acetate  of  lead  were  used  in  medicine.  Cinnabar  was  used 
as  a  rouge,  or  red  paint ;  and  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
was  employed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Asiatic  ladies  to 
make  their  eyelashes,  or  rather  the  inside  of  their  eyelashes, 
black,  and  from  Asia  the  custom  became  known  in  Greece. 
Thus,  we  are  told  of  Jezebel,  that  when  Jehu  came  to 
Jezreel,  she,  in  the  hope  of  making  a  favourable  personal 

*  Vol.  I.  page  64. 
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iiupresaion  upon  him,  painted  her  fiu^e,  &c.;  the  original  is, 
'^  she  put  her  eyes  in  sulphuret  of  antimony."  Some  of 
the  compounds  of  arsenic  were  also  known  to  the  ancients ; 
though  they  were  neither  acquainted  with  this  substance 
in  the  metallic  state,  nor  with  its  very  dangerous  oxide. 

Two  kinds  of  colours  were  used  by  the  ancients  in 
painting,  the  florid,  and  the  austere ;  for  the  former  were 
used,  cinnabar,  yellow  ochre,  carbonate  of  copper,  the  pur- 
ple dye  of  the  Tynans,  and  indigo;  for  the  latter,  red 
ochre,  carbonate  of  lime,  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  red 
lead,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  lamp-black,  ivory  ditto,  and 
varieties  of  iron  ochres,  carbonates  of  copper,  oxides  of 
manganese,  and  carbonates  of  lime.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  colouring  glass ;  and  they 
were  aware  that  vinegar  has  the  property  of  dissolving 
pearls,  proved  by  the  well-known  story  of  Cleopatra.  This 
magnificent  and  voluptuous  queen  boasted  to  Antony,  that 
she  would  herself  consume  a  million  of  sistertii  at  a  sup- 
per. Antony  smiled  at  the  proposal,  and  doubted  the 
possibility  of  her  performing  it ;  next  evening  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  was  provided,  at  which  Antony  as  usual 
was  present,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  cost  of  the 
feast,  magnificent  as  it  was,  fell  far  short  of  the  sum  spe- 
cified by  the  queen.  She  requested  him  to  defer  com- 
puting till  the  dessert  was  finished ;  a  vessel  of  vinegar  was 
placed  before  her,  into  which  she  threw  two  pearls,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  valued  at  ten  millions  of  sistertii ; 
they  were  dissolved  by  the  vinegar,  and  the  liquid  was 
immediately  drunk  by  the  queen :  thus  she  made  good  her 
boast.  Supposing  the  story  to  be  true,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these 
beautiful  productions:  we  now  know  that  pearls  consist 
essentially  of  carbonate  of  lune,  and  that  the  beauty  is 
owmg  to  the  thin  concentric  lamina)  of  which  they  are 
composed. 
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The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  processes  of  dye- 
ing and  calico  printing,  and  with  different  mordants  to  fix 
the  dye  upon  the  cloth;  the  nature  of  these  mordants  can- 
not now  be  discovered,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  Pliny,  although  it  is  evident  from  him  they  had 
a  knowledge  of  madder,  and  that  preparations  of  iron  were 
used  in  the  black  dyes.  The  most  celebrated  dye  of  all, 
the  purple,  was  discovered  by  the  Tyrians  about  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Such  is  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  facts  known  to  the  ancients;  it  doubtless  implied  a 
certain  quantity  of  chemical  knowledge,  which  having  been 
handed  down  to  the  modems,  served  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  science  of  chemistry  was  gradually  reared:  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  this  foundation  was 
very  slender,  and  would  of  itself  have  led  to  little  accurate 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  study  of  medicine,  however  imaginative  it  may  have 
been  in  the  time  of  ^sculapius,  became  far  more  rational 
under  Hippocrates,  and  was  inseparable  from  surgery  and 
pathology.  Although  little  was  known  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  human  body  in  his  time,  still  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  just  views 
and  profound  meditations  of  this  extraordinary  philosopher. 

Hippocrates  flourished  430  B.  C 
This  talented  individual,  who  has  been  correctly  styled 
the  father  of  medicine,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
and  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad  460  B.  C. 
He  studied  in  the  first  instance  under  his  father  Heracli- 
das;  afterwards  Herodicus  became  his  master;  he  was  also 
under  the  tuition  of  Gorgias  Leontinus,  the  orator.  When 
qualified  for  the  medical  profession,  and  his  studies  were 
finished  in  the  other  branches  of  education,  he  left  his  native 
isle,  and  travelled  through  Greece  to  increase  his  knowledge. 
After  a  time  his  reputation  became  so  higk  that  his  name 
was  known  in  Persia,  and  other  countries ;  and  Artaxerxes 
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entreated  him  to  virit  his  court,  making  the  most  magni- 
ficent offers;  he,  however,  declined  the  invitation  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  replying,  that  he  was  bom  to  serve  his 
countrymen,  and  not  a  foreigner.  The  good  qualities  of 
Hippocrates  were  many:  in  his  moral  deportment  he  ex- 
celled; and  so  far  from  being  covetous  of  money,  he  was 
remarkable  for  disinterestedness.  His  attention  and  un- 
wearied medical  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly during  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  his  time,  ap- 
pear to  have  secured  the  permanent  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  publicly  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  gold;  the  Athenians  admitted  him  as  next  to  Hercules, 
of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant,  at  the  Eleu- 
sinian  ceremontes;  gave  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and 
voted  a  public  maintenance  for  him  and  his  family  in  the 
Prytaneum.  He  taught  his  art  with  great  candour  and  libe- 
rality to  those  who  applied  themselves  to  it;  and  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  assist  them  with  his  instructions  and  advice.^ 
After  having  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  died  at  Larissa  about 
the  same  time  with  Democritus,  nearly  an  hundred  years 
old.  He  was  buried  between  Gryrton  and  Larissa,  in  the 
pleasant  valley  of  Tempo,  where  his  monument  was  shown 
for  some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  He  left  two 
sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco,  and  a  great  number  of  disciples, 
by  whom  his  memory  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration. 

To  repeat,  and  to  illustrate  t&e  dictates  of  the  ancients, 
was  for  ages  accounted  the  chief  object  of  philosophical 
labour;  and  the  investigation  of  natural  phoenomena  was 
foigotten  or  disregarded.      Of  the  more  recent  achieve- 

'  It  is  stated,  that  this  phjdcian  was  requested  to  risit  Demo- 
critus, called  by  some  the  laughing  philosopher,  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  mad;  Hippocrates  did  so,  but  lefl  him  with  a  rery 
different  impression,  struck  with  admiration  at  his  able  views  of  life 
and  manners. 
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ments  of  8cienoe>  the  enumcipation  of  the  human  mind 
from  a  servile  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  is  one 
of  the  most  important ;  whilst  however  observation  and  in- 
duction, the  instruments  of  modem  research,  were  accom- 
plishing this  victory,  the  solid  facts,  and  the  correct  rea- 
soning of  every  period  acquired  additional  value;  and 
amongst  those  authors,  whose  fame  the  advancement  of 
science  has  promoted  much  more  than  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  stands  pre-eminent  That  this 
has  been  the  operation  of  the  progress  of  real  knowledge, 
the  remarks  of  the  cdebrated  Cabanis  are  an  ample  testi- 
mony, acquainted  as  he  was  with  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
effected  in  medicine  during  its  long  progress;  and  though 
exhibiting  a  decided  preference  for  its  present  state,  he  thus 
extols  the  genius  and  attainments  of  Hippocrates:  *^  In  all 
those  countries  where  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  held 
in  esteem,  his  name  has  been  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
along  with  those  of  the  small  number  of  men  of  original 
genius,  who  have  been  justly  regarded  as  the  creators  of 
the  hiunan  mind.  Among  the  physicians  of  succeeding 
ages,  those  who  are  most  deserving  of  renown  have  been 
the  first  to  proclaim  the  fame  of  Hippocrates.  Moralists 
and  politicians  have  borrowed  enlarged  views  and  liberal 
principles  from  his  writings.  The  philosophers  who  direct 
their  attention  to  the  processes  of  the  understanding  have 
admired  the  sure  method,  and  the  operations  of  a  mind 
fully  acquainted  both  with  the  limits  of  its  powers,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  means,  and  the  happy  art  of  placing  himself  in 
a  true  light  for  observing  the  different  objects  of  his  re- 
searches, for  classing  the  observations  according  to  their 
natural  order,  and  combining  them  with  general  principles; 
that  is,  for  drawing  conclusions  which  express  their  rela- 
tions and  connections.  The  legislator  has  given  the  autho- 
rity of  law  to  his  opinions,  in  all  questions  with  respect  to 
which  the  physiologist  must  direct  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
gistrate.    Men  of  letters  have  found  in  him  the  model  of  a 
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peculiar  style,  and  even  of  an  eloquence,  which  combines 
dignity  with  artless  simplicity;  a  rapd  flow,  with  accuracy 
of  detail;  the  colouring  of  a  glowing  imagination,  with  the 
severity  of  a  strong  and  exact  mind,  that  sacrifices  every 
thing  to  truth ;  and  lastly,  perfect  clearness,  with  admirable 
conciseness.  And  even  in  omr  time  continuing  to  be  stu- 
died by  physicians,  to  be  consulted  by  philosophers,  and 
redde'  by  men  of  taste,  he  is,  and  always  will  be,  universally 
respected,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of 
antiquity,  while  his  works  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  monuments  of  science." 

The  brief  but  elegant  prediction  of  Hippocrates  in  acute 
disease,  constitutes  the  fades  Hippocratica,  or  Hippocratic 
face,  so  well  known,  and  in  constant  appellation  in  the  me- 
dical schools  of  the  present  day.  The  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  this  celebrated  author  however,  are,  his  Apho- 
risms, exhibiting  as  they  do  the  concentrated  results  of  ar->, 
duous  observation  and  sagadous  inference. 

The  science  and  literature  of  which  Athens  had  become 
the  metropolis,  were  transferred  to  the  other  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  particularly  fostered  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  encouragement  of  the  Ptole- 
mies did  not  produce  any  poets  who  are  now  considered 
great,  but  royal  patronage  was  more  successfully  extended 
to  men  of  science,  and  the  mathematical  school  of  Alex- 
andria exhibited  a  succession  of  talented  individuals.     The 

>  Foreigners  of  rank  and  education  have  made  remarks  to  the 
author  on  the  ridiculous  impropriety  of  the  alteration  in  the  spelling 
of  the  past  time  and  partidple  of  the  verb  to  ready  formerly  spelled 
redde^  now  read^  whilst  directions  are  given  to  pronounce  it  redde. 
This  error  was  a  constant  annoyance  to  the  late  Lord  Byron  ;  the 
author  therefore  falls  hack  upon  the  former  method,  which  is  the 
correct  one,  of  spelling  these  times  of  the  verb  redde,  as  they  are 
actually  pronounced. 
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cloistered  walks,  public  halls,  and  ample  libraries  of  the 
Eygptian  college,  were  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  the 
resort  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  among  the  an- 
cients.    One  of  the  principal  founders  of  this  school  was 

Euclid  who  flourished  320  B.  C. 

This  able  mathematician  collected  together  the  inventions 
of  the  older  philosophers,  added  greatly  to  them,  and  left  to 
us  his  fifteen  books  of  elemented  a  grand  work  of  geometry, 
which  the  mathematical  world  has  hardly  yet  been  able  to 
improve,  and  by  which  our  youth  are  everywhere  instructed 
in  the  mathematics.  Of  his  history  we  know  little,  his 
character  is  described  as  kind  and  unassuming,  and  disposed 
to  encourage  merit  in  others.  He  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tracted to  Alexandria,  by  the  patronage  offered  to  learned 
men  by  the  first  Ptolemy;  and  to  that  monarch,  when  he 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  prolixity  of  the  reasonings, 
through  which  the  study  required  him  to  proceed,  Euclid  is 
reported  to  have  frankly  answered, "  that  there  was  no  royal 
road  to  geometry.**  Independently  of  his  celebrated  **  Ele- 
ments,** he  was  the  author  of  works  upon  almost  every 
branch  of  the  science.  He  wrote  four  books  on  Conies,  a 
treatise  on  Loci  at  surfaces,  and  one  on  Porisms,  a  species  of 
geometrical  proposition,  which  after  being  long  involved  in 
obscurity  was  elucidated  by  Simson  and  Playfair.  We  have 
his  data,  and  a  treatise  on  divisions.  We  also  possess  a 
work  on  music  by  him,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
person  who  first  demonstrated  that  the  Aristoxenian  method 
of  proceeding  by  tones  and  half-tones  would  necessarily 
give  the  octaves  out  of  tune.  Euclid  died  284  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 
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CHAPTER   IL 
THE    SCIENCES    CONTINUED. 

MATHEMATICS,     ABCHIMEDE8 — ^ASTBONOMT,     HIPPARCHU8 

MU8IC,  ABI8TOXENU8 — ^WITH  A  VIEW  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
ACTUALLY  POSSESSED  BT  THE  QREEK8  IN  MECHANICS, 
HTDBOSTATICSy  OPTICS,  HARMONICS,  ANB  A8TBONOMT« 

The  extraordinary  man  whose  talents  and  discoveries  are 
now  to  be  described,  was  incomparably  the  most  inventive 
and  original  of  the  ancient  mathematicians.  He  appears  to 
have  had  the  power  of  applying  his  geometry  to  a  greater 
diversity  of  subjects,  and  of  overcoming  difficulties  of  a  more 
various  kind  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Archimedes  JUmrished  240  B.C. 
He  was  bom  287  B.  C,  a  little  before  Hiero's  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Syracuse  ;  his  youth  corresponded  with 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  under  whom  Alexan- 
dria,  then  the  principal  seat  of  science,  contained  the  first 
and  ablest  mathematicians.  To  this  school  he  travelled 
from  Syracuse ;  and  among  the  fellow-students  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted,  he  frequently  in  his  works  mentions 
Conon,^  with  particular  expressions  of  attachment.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  out  of 
the  canals  of  Egypt,  that  Archimedes  invented  the  ma- 
chine which  still  bears  the  name  of  his  screw;  and  the 
Arabian  historian  attributes  to  his  inventive  genius  the 
mounts  and  bridges  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.  The  greater  part  of  his  life, 
however,  was  spent  at  Syracuse,  and  his  mathematical  re- 
searches are  written  in  his  favourite  Doric  dialect.  In  his 
treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  he  is  the  first 

'  Conon  resided  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  in  honour  of 
whose  qaeen  he  formed  the  constellation  of  Berenice's  hair. 
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geometriciaa  who  had  been  able  to  determine  the  exact 
space  bounded  by  a  curved  line.  Difficult  as  the  problem 
appears  in  the  manner  Archimedes  treated  it,  his  only  ax- 
iom is,  that^of  two  unequal  spaces  the  excess  of  the  greater 
above  the  less  may  be  multiplied^  so  as  to  exceed  any  given 
space ;  and  from  this  he  proves  by  strict  reasoning,  that  a 
parabola  can  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  paralellogram  described  about  it.  His  speculations  re- 
specting the  sphere  and  cylinder  are  those  with  which  he 
iq)pear8  to  have  been  most  delighted,  for  he  wished  to  have 
his  grave  marked  by  these  solids,  as  more  recent  mathema- 
ticians have  had  their  discoveries  engraved  on  their  tomb- 
stones. As  he  had  been  the  first  to  find  the  area  of  a  plane 
curve,  he  here  finds  the  surface  of  a  curvilinear  solid ;  and 
determines  the  sphere  to  be  two-thirds,  both  in  content  and 
in  surface  of  the  cylinder  which  circumscribes  it,  with  other 
remarkable  properties  of  these  solids  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  cone.  The  subject  of  spiral  lines  was 
also  new,  so  far  as  we  know ;  in  the  one  which  he  has  ex- 
amined, he  has  discovered  various  properties  with  respect 
to  its  area,  tangent,  &c.  The  conoids  and  spheroids  are  so- 
lids described  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis ;  these  he  considers,  as  also  the  sections  which  are  made 
in  them  by  planer  the  solid  content  of  the  parabolic  conoid, 
&C.  Besides  these  works,  which  are  addressed  to  Dositteus, 
we  have  his  measurement  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  deter- 
mines the  circumference  to  be  3  and  3  l-7th  times  its 
diameter.  The  method  which  he  uses  might  easily  lead  to 
greater  accuracy  by  the  assistance  of  a  better  form  of 
arithmetic;  but  the  Greek  system  was  less  perfect  than  the 
Arabic,  though  much  superior  to  the  numeration  of  otlier 
countries.  Of  the  astronomical  labours  of  Archimedes,  none 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  his  discoveries,  however, 
were  those  which  he  made  in  mechanics,  and  his  application 
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of  them  to  practice;  before  his  time  this  branch  of  science 
did  not  exist  In  his  work  on  **  the  Equilibrium  of  Bodies,** 
he  gives  a  proof  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  lever, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  simplicity  aod  evidence, 
and  applies  his  principle  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
various  spaces,  with  great  ingenuity*  In  his  treatise  on 
''  the  Floating  of  Bodies  in  Fluids,"  he  shows  a  clear  insight 
into  the  nature  of  fluid  equilibrium,  and  determines  the 
position  in  which  bodies  float  in  some  cases,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  easy  even  to  modem  mathematics ;  indeed, 
without  any  addition  to  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  the 
doctrine  of  equilibrium  was  capable  of  being  carried  to  its 
utmost  extent,  although  among  the  ancients  it  appears  to 
have  stopped  with  hiuL^  We  read  of  many  mechanical 
contrivances  of  Archimedes,  some  of  which  were  probably 
attributed  to  him  from  the  celebrity  of  his  name.  He 
seems  to  have  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  machines  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  boasted 
of  the  unlimited  extent  of  his  art  in  the  well-known  ex- 
pression, '^  Give  me  a  spot  to  stand  on,  and  I  will  move  the 
earth."  He  employed  himself  not  merely  in  proving  the 
possibility  of  making  a  given  force  move  any  weight,  how- 
ever large,  he  also  studied  to  combine  the  best  material 
means  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

It  is  said,  like  our  own  Newton,  Archimedes  required  to 

1  We  are  told  by  Pappus,  that  Hero,  the  matbematlcian,  who 
flourished  140  B.  C,  proved  in  what  cases  there  could  be  an  equi- 
libriam  in  the  five  mechanical  powers,  viz.,  the  lever,  the  whed 
and  axle,  the  poljspact  or  pulley,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw;  and 
that  be  reduced  them  all  to  one  in  principle.  Bat  we  have  little 
evidence  that  bis  proofs  were  correct,  for  there  is  nothing  satisfac- 
tory in  the  demonstrations  given  by  authors  before  the  time  of 
Stevinus  and  Galileo ;  and  an  attempt  made  by  Pappus  himself  to 
determine  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane  is  very 
erroneous. 
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be  reminded  of  the  common  duties  of  eating  and  drinking 
by  those  about  him ;  and  while  his  servants  were  placing 
him  in  the  bath,  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  diagrams 
in  the  ashes  which  were  spread  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  oil 
with  which  he  was  covered.  Though  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  generally  considered  dry  and  repulsive  by  persons 
not  engaged  in  it,  there  seem  to  be  few  pursuits  which  have 
the  power  of  exciting  so  strong  and  engrossing  an  interest. 
Another  statement  regarding  Archimedes  is  that  of  Hiero's 
crown.  King  Hiero  sent  to  a  goldsmith  a  certain  weight 
of  gold  to  be  made  into  a  crown ;  the  crown  was  returned 
of  the  proper  weight ;  but  it  being  suspected  that  some  sil- 
ver had  been  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  gold,  Archimedes 
was  asked  to  detect  the  firaud,  if  any.  He  sought  in  vain, 
for  some  time,  the  means  of  doing  so ;  when  one  day  going 
into  the  bath,  the  rising  of  the  water,  as  he  became  im- 
mersed in  it,  suggested  the  method;  and  he  immediately 
sprung  out,  exclaiming,  wptfita,  cvpij^o.  « I  have  found  it,  I 
have  found  it'  Vitruvius  explains  the  process  by  which 
he  is  said  to  have  solved  the  problem:  he  placed  the  crown, 
a  wedge  of  gold,  and  one  of  silver,  each  of  equal  weight, 
in  a  ftill  vessel  of  water;  and  in  each  case,  the  quantity  of 
water  which  ran  over  gave  the  size  of  the  mass,  and  by  com- 
paring these  he  found  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  crown. 
The  principles  explained  in  **  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  ii^ 
fluids,"  afford  the  means  of  a  more  accurate  and  scientifid 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  events  of  the  life  of  Ar- 
chimedes, those  connected  with  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
which  ended  212  B.C.  Hiero  IL,  the  friend  of  Archi- 
medes, had  been  dead  some  years;  Gelo,  his  son,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  mathematician,  died  before  his  father.  Hiero- 
nymus,  the  son  of  Gelo,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  not 
to  the  popularity  of  his  grandfather;  he  shortly  fell  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  Syracuse  became  the  prey  q{ 
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contending  factions,  who  soon  engaged  her  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Romans.  Marcellus  by  sea,  and  Appius  by  knd, 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  and  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  soon  taken,  but  for  the  extraordinary  resources  of 
mechanical  skill  which  Archimedes  produced  in  its  de- 
fence. We  have  an  account  of  them  in  Polybius,  an  intel- 
ligent and  scrupulous  historian,  bom  only  a  few  years  after 
his  time ;  he  says,  that  when  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
sidling  towards  the  city,  it  was  assailed  at  a  distance  from 
the  walls  by  powerful  machines,  which  threw  darts  and 
stones ;  that  when  it  got  too  near  for  the  range  of  these, 
others  were  used  so  actively  that  Marcellus  was  obliged  to 
approach  the  city  imder  the  protection  of  night ;  and  that 
when  they  drew  near,  such  an  artillery  of  arrows  and 
other  missiles  was  played  upon  them,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  make  the  assault,  and  suffered  great  loss.  To  pro- 
tect the  besiegers  from  such  attacks  in  their  approaches, 
Marcellus  caused  to  be  built  upon  vessels  certain  machines 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  called  sambucae;  but  when 
these  came  near,  there  suddenly  started  above  the  walls 
large  cranes,  carrying  stones  of  immense  size,  and  heavy 
masses  of  lead,  which  were  brought  over  the  sambucse,  and 
then  let  fall,  so  as  to  break  through  the  whole  structure  and 
nearly  to  sink  the  ships  on  which  they  were  raised  Large 
levers  were  also  made  to  project  over  the  walls,  from  which 
iron  claws  were  suspended ;  by  these  the  vessels  were  seized 
by  the  prows^  and  hoisted  half  way  out  of  the  sea,  and  then 
let  full  with  t^tich  violence  as  to  be  sometimes  dashed  under 
the  water;  m  that,  as  Marcellus  observed,  Archimedes 
used  his  ihips  like  buckets.  By  these  contrivances  the 
Roman  BuldierB  suffered  so  much,  that  at  last  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Tfjpe  or  a  pole  above  the  walls  threw  them  into 
a  jmnicj  for  fear  of  some  new  instrument  of  annoyance. 
There  dnoB  not  seem  any  reason  to  dispute  these  statements, 
wliieh  are  confirmed  by  the  universal  consent  of  historians. 
While  modern  artillery  was  unknown,  great  attention  was 
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given  to  improye  the  instruments  in  use ;  and  the  effects 
produced  exceeded  in  many  cases  any  thing  that  we 
should  think  possible  without  the  application  of  gun- 
powder. We  have  such  machines  described  by  Hero,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  not  many  years  after  Archimedes ; 
and  in  considering  the  results  ascribed,  we  must  recollect 
how  much  smaller  the  Roman  vessels  were  than  ours. 
Another  invention  attributed  to  Archimedes  at  this  siege, 
is  that  of  the  mirrors,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  burnt 
the  Soman  fleet,  and  of  which  relation  the  authenticity  is 
doubted.  The  silence  of  Polybius  and  Livy  on  this  point, 
whilst  they  give  us  other  details  of  the  siege,  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  that  if  Archimedes  did  execute  something  of  the 
kind,  it  was  not  very  important  or  decisive. 

By  his  ingenuity,  however,  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  pro- 
tracted for  some  time;  at  length  the  fortune  of  the  Romans 
prevailed ;  they  discovered  a  weak  place  in  the  fortifications, 
made  an  attack  when  the  inhabitants  had  relaxed  their 
vigilance  in  the  celebration  of  a  feast  to  Diana,  and  soon 
became  masters  of  a  part  of  the  city.  Marcellus  is  said  to 
have  wept  at  the  approaching  ruin  of  this  populous  and 
opulent  state,  which,  old  in  prosperity,  and  rich  in  historical 
recollections,  was  now  tending  to  a  catastrophe  so  different 
from  that  of  its  former  memorable  siege  by  the  Athenians. 
After  some  difficulties,  and  fluctuation  of  success,  the  un- 
fortunate town  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  given  up  to 
be  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who  had  so  long 
been  its  safety,  perished  in  the  confusion  of  the  captiure. 
Marcellus  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  a  person  of 
whose  genius  he  had  had  such  extraordinary  proofs,  but 
they  were  disregarded  in  the  licence  of  war.  While  the 
Romans  were  plundering  from  house  to  house,  Archimedes, 
imaffected  by  the  violence  which  surrounded  him,  was  ab- 
solved in  the  contemplation  of  a  mathematical  diagram; 
and  when  a  soldier  burst  into  the  room,  he  refused  to  attend 
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him  till  he  had  finished  his  demonstration :  on  which  the 
man,  with  the  carelessness  of  human  life  which  such  scenes 
produce,  killed  the  venerable  philosopher  on  the  spot  Ac^ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  when  about  to  be  put  to  deaths 
the  mathematician  pleaded,  like  Lavoisier  in  modem  times, 
for  a  short  respite  to  finish  the  philosophical  inquiry  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  was  like  the  French  philosopher 
refused. 

Thus  perished  at  the  age  of  75,  one  of  the  most  talented 
mathematical  geniuses  of  any  age,  or  nation.     Maroellus 
was  grieved  at  the  fruitlessness  of  his  attempt  to  save  him, 
and  honoured  his  memory  by  liberality  towards  his  survi- 
ving relations.   A  sepulchre  was  built  for  him  on  which  was 
placed,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  a  sphere  and  cylinder.   Nei- 
ther his  mathematical  &me  however,  nor  his  defence  of  Sy- 
racuse, kept  him  long  in  the  memory  of  his  thoughtless 
countrymen;  for  when  Cicero  travelling  in  Sicily,  less  than 
140  years  afterwards,  inquired  for  his  tomb,  he  was  told 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.    '*  I  recollected,^  says  Ci- 
cero, **  some  verses  which  I  had  understood  to  be  inscribed 
on  his*  monument,  which  indicated  that  on  the  top  of  it 
there  was  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder.     On  looking  over  the 
burying-ground  (for  at  the  gate  of  the  city  the  tombs  are 
very  numerous  and  crowded)  I  saw  a  small  pillar  just  ap- 
pearing above  the  brushwood,  with  a  sphere  and  a  cylinder 
upon  it,  and  immediately  told  those  who  were  with  me, 
who  were  the  principal  persons  in  Syracuse,  that  I  believed 
that  to  be  what  I  was  seeking.    Workmen  were  sent  in 
with  bills  to  clear  and  open  the  place ;  and  when  it  was  ac- 
cessible, we  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal ;  there 
we  found  the  inscription,  with  the  latter  portion  of  the  lines 
worn  away,  so  that  about  half  of  it  was  gone.     And  thus 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  cities  of  Greece,  and  one  for- 
merly of  the  most  literary,  would  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  monument  of  a  dtizen,  so  distinguished  for  his  talents, 
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if  they  had  not  learned  it  from  a  man  of  a  email  Samnite 
viUage." 

As  Archimedes,  possessing  a  steady  notion  of  mechanical 
pressure,  was  able  not  only  to  deduce  the  properties  of  the 
lever,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  also  to  see  the  truth 
of  those  principles  regarding  the  distribution  of  pressure  in 
fluids,  on  which  the  science  of  hydrostatics  depends ;  so  Hip- 
parchus,  conceiving  clearly  the  motions  and  combinations  of 
motion,  which  enter  into  his  theory  of  Epicycles,  saw  that 
the  relative  length  of  the  seasons  were  sufficient  data  for  de- 
termining the  form  of  the  sun's  orbit,  and  of  enabling  him 
to  construct  his  solar  tables.  Both  of  these  illustrious  men 
were  eminently  gifted  with  original  minds,  diligence  and 
care  in  collecting  observations,  mathematical  precision  and 
steadiness  of  view,  in  seeing  and  in  representing  them.  It 
is  under  men  with  such  distinct  ideas,  that  the  inductive 
sciences  rise  and  flourish ;  with  the  decay  and  loss  of  such 
distinct  ideas,  these  sciences  become  not  only  stationary, 
but  even  retrogade.  When  men  learn  merely  to  repeat  the 
terms  of  science,  without  attaching  to  them  any  clear  con- 
ceptions; when  their  apprehensions  become  vague;  when 
they  assent  to  scientific  doctrines  as  a  matter  of  tradition, 
rather  than  of  conviction ;  when  science  is  considered  as  a 
collection  of  opinions,  rather  than  a  record  of  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  actually  governed,  it  inevitably  happens 
that  men  lose  their  hold  on  the  truths  which  the  great 
discoverers  who  preceded  them  have  brought  to  light  This 
opinion  will  be  amply  borne  out  in  the  subsequent  view 
of  the  progress  of  science* 

Hipparchuiflormished  140  B*  C 

This  indefatigable  astronomer  was  a  native  of  Nicoea,  in 
the  west  of  Italy,  and  is  with  propriety  styled,  the  great 
father  of  scientific  astronomy.  In  the  observations  made 
before  his  time  little  ingenuity  had  been  required  to  sug- 
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gest  the  views  which  were  adopted.  The  movements  of 
the  Sim  and  stars  were  natixrally  and  ahnost  irresistibly 
conceived  as  the  results  of  motion  in  a  revolving  sphere; 
the  indication  of  positions  which  we  obtun  from  diflferent 
places  on  the  earth's  sorfiEUse  when  clearly  combined,  ob- 
viously exhibit  a  globular  shape.  In  these  cases,  the  first 
conjectures  the  supposition  of  the  simplest  form,  and  re- 
gular motion  required  no  after  correction.  This  manifest 
simplicity  however,  this  obvious  explanation,  did  not  apply 
to  the  movement  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  planets, 
*^  the  wandering  starsy''  could  not  be  so  easily  comprehended ; 
and  here  Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  the  theory  of  Epicycles, 
and  eccentrics,  not  only  supposed  that  it  might,  but  showed 
that  it  must  account  for  the  apparent  irr^ular  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  was  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
theory  of  the  celestial  motions  made  by  the  ancients.  It 
is  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  Epicycles  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  incorrect  and  perplexed;  and  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  more  modem  history  of  this  science,  owe  the 
brightest  part  of  their  fame  to  their  having  been  instru- 
mental in  overthrowing  this  hypothesis;  but  that  which  no 
succeeding  discoveries  have  deprived  of  its  value,  is  the  re- 
solution of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
into  an  assemblage  of  drcular  motions;^  and  the  test  of  the 
truth  of  this  resolution  is,  that  it  leads  to  the  construction 
of  theoretical  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  luminaries,  by 
which  their  places  are  given  at  any  time,  agreeing  with  their 
places  as  actually  observed.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  whole  process  is,  the  assumption  that  these  circular  mo- 
tions are  all  exactly  imiform :  this  it  may  be  said  is  incor- 

^  The  actual  motion  of  the  etfrth  round  the  sun,  and  therefore 
the  apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  is  performed  not  in  a  circle 
of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre,  but  in  an  ellipse  or  oval ;  the  earth 
being  nearer  to  one  than  to  the  other,  and  the  motion  is  most  rapid 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  nearer  end  of  this  ellipse. 
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rect,  but  some  afisumption  is  necessary  in  order  that  we 
may  have  any  theory  of  the  motions,  and  none  more  simple 
tlian  the  one  now  mentioned  can  be  selected:  and,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  calculation,  that  of  Hipparchus  is  not  only  good,  but 
in  many  cases  no  better  has  yet  been  discovered.  We  are 
now  aware  that  the  real  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies- 
are  ampler  than  the  supposed  motions;  but  this  real  ar- 
rangement never  would  have  been  detected,  if  the  apparent 
motions  had  not  been  carefully  examined  and  successfully 
analyzed.  The  value  of  the  theory  of  Epicycles  consists 
in  this  circumstance,  that  it  served  to  embody  the  most  ex- 
act knowledge  then  extant — ^to  direct  astronomers  to  the 
proper  methods  of  making  it  more  exact  and  complete — ^to 
point  out  new  objects  of  attention  and  research,  whilst  it 
was  also  able  to  take  in  and  preserve  the  new  results  of  the 
active  and  persevering  labours  of  a  long  series  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabian,  and  modem  European  astronomers,  till  a 
new  theory  arose  which  could  better  discharge  the  o£Sce. 
The  author  of  the  next  great  step  in  astronomical  know- 
ledge, Copernicus,  adopted  the  theory  of  Epicycles  in  the 
above  view.  He  says,  "  We  must  confess  that  the  celestial 
motions  are  circular,  or  compounded  of  several  circles,  since 
their  inequalities  observe  a  fixed  law,  and  recur  in  value  at 
certain  intervals,  which  could  not  be  except  they  were  cir- 
cular, for  a  drcle  alone  can  make  that  which  has  been  recur 
again." 

Following  up  the  above-mentioned,  hypothesis  of  eccen- 
trics, Hipparchus  proceeded  to  construct  solar  tables,  by 
means  of  which  the  sun's  place  with  respect  to  the  stars 
could  be  correctly  found  at  any  time.  He  also  constructed 
lunar  tables,  and  determined  with  much  greater  accuracy 
than  any  preceding  astronomer,  the  mean  or  supposed 
equable  motions  of  the  moon  in  longitude  and  in  latitude; 
and  he  then  represented  the  anomaly  of  the  motion  in  lon- 
gitude by  means  of  an  eccentric,  as  he  had  done  for  the 
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son.  Hippaidnu  detemiiiiedl,  with  great  ezactnesB,  the 
mean  motkms  of  the  phnets,  although  unable  fixnn  want 
of  data  to  explain  the  pian^aiy  irr^alaritiee  by  means  of 
eccentrics ;  and  Ptolemy  aasertB,  with  reason,  that  he  showed 
his  uBoal  loye  of  truth,  and  proper  sense  of  the  responsibi- 
lity of  his  task  in  leaving  this  part  of  it  to  future  ages.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  the  calculations  exhibited  in  the 
solar  tables,  the  motions  of  the  sun  for  an  indefinite  future 
period,  would  depend  upon  a  considerable  number  of  obser- 
yations  made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case;  and  the  genius  of  Hipparchus  appeared 
in  his  perceiving  how  small  a  number  of  facts  perfectly 
understood,  and  rightly  considered,  were  sufficient  to  test 
the  theory — ^the  number  of  days  contained  in  two  seasons 
of  the  year  sufficed  for  this  purpose.  ^'Having  ascer- 
tained," says  Ptolemy,  *Uhat  the  time  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  summer  tropic  is  94^  days,  and  the  time 
fixnn  the  summer  tropic  to  the  autumnal  equinox  92^  days." 
From  these  phenomena  alone,  he  demonstrates  that  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sun's  eccentric  path 
with  the  centre  of  the  Zodiac,^  is  nearly  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  path;  and  that  its  apogee 
precedes  the  sunmier  solstice  by  24^  d^rees  nearly,  the 
Zodiac  containing  360.  The  exactness  of  the  solar  tables 
founded  on  these  data  was  manifested,  not  only  by  the  co- 
incidence of  the  sun's  calculated  place,  with  such  observa- 
tions as  the  Greek  astronomers  of  this  period  were  able  to 
make,  which  were  certainly  rude,  but  by  its  enabling  them 
to  calculate  solar  and  lunar  edipees;  phenomena  which  are 
a  precise  and  severe  trial  of  the  accuracy  of  such  tables,  in- 
asmuch as  a  minute  change  in  the  aj^Murent  place  of  the  sun, 
or  moon,  would  completely  alter  the  obvious  features  of 
the  o^lipse.  Though  the  tables  of  this  period  were  not  by 
any  means  perfect,  they  bore  creditably  this  trying  and 

'  To  the  spectator's  eye. 
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oonstantly  recurring  test,  thus  proving  the  soundness  of  the 
theory  on  which  they  were  constructed.  He  also  invented 
a  map  of  the  heavens,  and  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
stars;  it  contained  1080,  and  subsequently  served  as  the 
of  that  of  Ptolemy. 


Another  discovery  of  the  greatest  importance  in  astronomy, 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  was  made  by  Hipparchus. 
The  circumstance  here  brought  into  notice  was  a  change  of 
longitude  of  the  fixed  stars;  and  the  distinctness  with  which 
this  astronomer  conceived  this  change  of  relation  in  the 
heavens,  is  obvious  by  the  question  which  he  examined  and 
decided,  that  this  motion  of  the  heavens  takes  place  about 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  not  of  the  equator.  The  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  motion,  and  the  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  two  conditions  of  a  discovery,  were  likewise 
brought  into  view;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  facts  which 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  reduce  to  law,  may  be  judged  of  in 
some  measure,  when  we  recollect  that  the  precession  from 
his  time  to  ours  has  carried  the  stars  through  only  one  sign 
of  the  Zodiac;  and  that  to  complete  one  revolution  of  the 
sky  by  the  motion  thus  discovered,  would  require  a  period 
of  25,000  years.  This  discovery  connected  the  various 
aspects  of  the  heavens  at  the  most  remote  periods  of  human 
history ;  accordingly,  the  novel  and  ingenious  views  which 
Newton  published  in  his  chronology,  are  founded  on  the 
single  astronomical  fact,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

There  is  no  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  who  is  so 
uniformly  spoken  of  with  respect  and  admiration  as  Hip- 
parchus; Ptolemy,  to  whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge 
of  him,  his  own  writings  being  lost,  constantly  couples  his 
name  with  epithets  of  praise;  he  represents  him  not  only  as 
an  excellent  and  careful  observer,  but  also  as  a  truth  and 
labour-loving  person,  and  one  who  had  shown  extraordinary 
sagacity  in  every  part  of  science.  Pliny,  after  mentioning 
him  and  Thales,  bursts  forth  into  one  of  his  strains  of 
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enthusiastic  eulogium,  ''Great  men  I  eleyated  above  the 
common  standard  of  human  nature,  by  discovering  the  laws 
which  celestial  occurrences  obey,  and  by  fireeing  the  wretched 
mind  of  man  from  the  fears  which  eclipses  inspired.  Hail 
to  you  and  to  your  genius,  interpreters  of  heaven,  worthy 
recipients  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  authors  of  principles 
which  connect  gods  and  men  I"  And  modem  writers  have 
also  spoken  of  Hipparchus  with  the  same  admiration ;  even 
the  exact  and  severe  historian  of  astronomy,  Delambre, 
loses  his  sarcastic  bitterness  when  he  comes  to  this  great 
man ;  he  says,  **  In  Hipparchus  we  find  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  of  antiquity,  and  the  greatest  in  the  sciences, 
which  require  a  combination  of  observation  with  geometry.^ 

Music. — ^It  does  not  appear  from  history  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenidans,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people  who 
cultivated,  or  rather  attempted  to  cultivate  the  sciences, 
except  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  musical  characters,  and 
even  these  had  no  other  symbols  of  sound  than  the  letters 
of  their  alphabet ;  which  likewise  served  them  for  arith- 
metical numbers  and  chronological  dates.  From  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  music  had  become  a  mathematical  science 
in  Greece;  and  although  the  story  of  the  inferences  which 
that  philosopher  drew  from  the  notes  struck  by  the  hanmiers 
on  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  if  not  entirely  a  philosophical  fable, 
is  undoubtedly  inaccurate;  the  experiment  of  the  strings  is 
correct,  and  to  this  day  the  ground-work  of  the  theory  of 
musical  concords  and  discords. 

Aristoxenus  flourished  320  B.  C 

He  was  a  celebrated  musician,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle; 
and  his  elements  of  harmonics  are  the  most  ancient  works 
on  music  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Greeks  en- 
tered into  a  variety  of  speculations,  neither  of  a  satisfactory 
nor  a  correct  nature ;  Pythagoras  made  the  simplicity  of 
arithmetical  relations  regulate  as  it  were  the  musical  ones. 
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while  Aristoxenus  appealed  more  to  experiment  and  the 
ear;  he  plaoed  the  notes  at  equal  intervals  in  his  scale^  and 
endeavoured  to  make  their  defects  compensate  each  other. 
The  Greek  scale  extended  to  two  octaves,  and  was  caDed 
ty^tema  perfectumy  maximum^  immutatum,  "ihe  great,  the 
perfect,  the  immutable  system;"  because  its  extremities 
formed  a  perfect  consonance,  including  the  simple,  double, 
direct,  and  inverted  concords,  with  all  th^  particular  sys- 
tems :  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  this 
double  octave  was  the  greatest  interval  which  could  be  re- 
ceived in  melody.  Their  whole  system  was  composed  of 
five  tetrachords,  or  different  series  of  four^  sounds,  and  one 
note  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale  to  complete  the 
double  octave ;  the  string  which  produced  this  sound  was 
called  proslambanommosy  or  note  subjoined  to  the  scale; 
for  though  this  was  constantly  the  lowest  sound  in  all  the 
modes,  it  was  not  in  the  tetrachords.  All  these  sounds  had 
different  denominations  in  the  system  like  our  gamut,  A  re, 
B  miy  Cfa,  &C.  That  the  fourth  was  a  favourite  and  im- 
portant interval  in  the  music  of  the  ancients  is  plain,  from 
the  great  system  of  two  octaves  having  been  composed  of 
five  of  these  tetrachords,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scale 
of  Guido  is  of  different  hexachords,  and  as  an  octave  does 
for  eight  sounds  in  the  modem  practice. 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  enharmonic 
melodies  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  of 
which,  the  diesisy  or  quarter-tone,  is  not  to  be  foimd.  The 
old  enharmonic,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  resembled  the 
Scotch  scale ;  and  to  the  new  enharmonic,  which  had  the 
quarteivtones,  we  have  nothing  exactly  corresponding.  The 
measures  were,  the  soft  Lydian,  the  grave  Dorian,  and  the  f u- 

'  The  Pythagoreans  invested  particular  numbers  urith  extraor- 
dinary attributes,  and  applied  them  by  forced  analogies ;  the  num- 
ber four  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tetractys,  was  considered 
the  most  perfect  of  all. 
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rioQS  Phry giaiL  The  instmments  were  few  and  ample ;  the 
flute,  the  lyre,  and  the  trumpet  were  the  chief.  Vocal  mu- 
sic, however,  was  much  attended  ta  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  we  have  but  little  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
music  among  the  ancients;  neverthelesB,  thus  fiir  seems  cer^ 
tain,  that  the  mumc  of  the  Grreeks,  although  &r  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  oriental  nations,  was  confined  to  melody,  or 
the  pleasing  succession  of  sounds;  and  that  it  was  left  for 
modem  times  to  produce  what  we  now  call  harmony,  that 
effect  of  simultaneous  sounds,  which  affords  so  exquisite 
and  refined  a  sense  of  pleasure. 

The  author  will  dose  this  chapter  by  endeavouring  to 
point  out  the  causes  which  prevented  the  ancient  Grreeks 
advancing  further  in  the  sciences;  and  to  show  what  know- 
ledge they  actually  possessed  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Optics,  Harmonics,  and  Astronomy. 

At  an  early  period  of  history  there  appeared  in  men  a 
propensity  to  speculative  inquiries  regarding  the  various 
parts  and  properties  of  the  material  world.  That  which 
they  saw  induced  them  to  meditate,  to  conjecture,  and  to 
reason;  they  tried  to  account  for  natural  events,  to  trace 
their  causes,  and  to  reduce  them  to  principles.  This  turn 
of  mind,  in  its  most  active  and  talented  form,  appears  to 
have  been  first  unfolded  among  the  Greeks;  and  during 
that  obscure  introductory  interval,  while  the  speculative 
tendencies  of  men  were  scarcely  disentangled  from  the 
practical,  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  such  inquiries 
became  distinguished  by  the  same  term  of  praise  which  is 
applied  to  sagacity  in  matters  of  action,  and  were  called 
wise  men ;  when  it  came,  however,  to  be  felt  by  such  par^ 
ties,  that  their  endeavours  were  suggested  by  the  love  of 
knowledge,  a  motive  different  from  those  which  led  to  the 
prudence  of  active  life,  a  name  was  adopted  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate, as  well  as  of  a  more  modest  signification,  and 
they  were  then  called  philosophers,  or  lovers  of  wisdom. 
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The  early  philoeophers  of  Greece  entered  on  the  career 
of  physical  speculation,  in  a  manner  which  showed  the 
yigour  and  confidence  of  the  questioning  spirit,  untamed 
by  labours  and  reverses;  and  it  is  highly  instructive  to 
trace  the  principles  of  this  undertaking :  the  course  pursued 
was  a  natural  and  tempting  one ;  the  effort  was  made  by  a 
people  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  fine  men* 
tal  endowments;^  notwithstanding  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  so  far  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  the  at- 
tempt was  a  fiulure.  Of  this  no  stronger  proof  need  be 
desired  than  that  the  Aristotelian  physical  treatises  left 
the  human  mind  stationary  on  such  subjects  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  We  must  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinldng  lightly  of  these  early  speculators;  they  were 
men  of  extraordinary  acuteness,  invention,  and  range  of 
thought;  above  all,  they  had  the  merit  of  first  unfolding 
the  speculative  faculty,  of  starting  in  that  keen  pursuit  of 
knowledge  by  which  the  subsequent  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  our  intellectual  stores  have  been  occasioned.  The 
sages  of  early  Greece  form  the  heroic  age  of  science ;  they 
were  Uie  first  who  boldly  ventured  into  unknown  regions ; 
and  although  they  failed  in  their  enterprise,  whilst  urged 
on  by  the  loftiest  hopes  of  success,  nevertheless  they  opened 
a  path  to  thousands  of  adventurers,  who  in  succeeding  ages 
added  a  vast  accession  to  the  mental  treasures  of  our  race. 

*  Professor  Whewell,  in  his  valuable  history  of  the  indactiTO 
sciences,  says,  **  The  Grecian  mind  felt  a  craving  to  discover  the 
reason  of  things  which  other  nations  did  not  fed.  The  Egyptians, 
it  appears,  had  no  theory,  and  felt  the  want  of  none ;  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  was  the  native  growth  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  owed 
nothing  to  the  supposed  lore  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  so  far  as  our 
surrey  goes,  physical  philosophy  has  its  original,  apparently  spon- 
taneous and  independent,  in  the  active  and  acute  intellect  of  Greece." 
This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  general  one ;  at  ihe  same  time  coming 
from  such  high  authority  as  Professor  Whewell,  it  is  entitled  to 
great  respect 
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To  the  fonnation  of  science  two  things  are  necessary, 
facts  and  ideas ;  observations  of  things  without,  and  an 
effort  of  thought  within;  or,  in  other  words,  sense  and 
reason.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these,  by  itself, 
can  constitute  substantial  knowledge.  We  have  abundant 
proof  that  the  mere  activity  of  thought  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  real  knowledge;  nearly  the  whole  career  of  the 
Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  of  the  schoolmen  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  philosophers, 
shows  us,  that  there  may  be  great  ingenuity  and  subtlety, 
invention  and  connexion,  demonstration  and  method,  yet 
out  of  these  no  physical  science  will  be  developed*  We 
may  obtain  by  such  means  logic  and  metaphysics,  even  geo- 
metry and  algebra;  but  we  shall  never  form  mechanics 
and  optics,  chemistry  and  physiology.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  rapid  and  prosperous  may  be  their  progress,  with  a 
constant  and  careful  reference  to  observation  and  experi- 
ment, the  history  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years  abundantly  testifies. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  Greeks  disregarded 
experience,  and  spun  their  philosophy  out  of  their  own 
thoughts  alone,  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
their  essential  error;  but  this  is  true  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  the  phy- 
sical sciences  of  our  own  times,  (for  example,  mechanics 
and  hydrostatics,)  are  founded  almost  entirely  upon  facts 
with  which  the  ancients  were  as  familiar  as  we  are.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  things  requisite 
to  science,  facts  and  ideas ;  the  fatal  defect  of  the  Greek 
philosophical  schools  was,  that  though  they  had  in  their 
possession  facts  and  ideas,  the  ideas  trere  neither  distinct 
nor  appropriate  to  the  facts.  Aristotle,  who  knew  the 
property  of  the  lever,  and  many  other  mechanical  truths, 
was  unable  to  form  them  into  a  science  of  mechanics,  as 
Archimedes  afterwards  did;  because,  instead  of  considering 
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rest  and  motion  directly  and  distinctly,  with  reference  to 
the  idea  of  cause,  that  is,  force,  he  wandered  in  search  of 
reasons  among  other  ideas  and  notions,  which  could  not  be 
brought  into  steady  connection  with  the  &cts ;  such  as  the 
ideas  of  properties  of  circles,  of  proportions  of  velocities,  the 
notions  of  strange  and  common,  of  natural  and  unnatural; 
and  the  errors  of  those  who  failed  similarly,  in  other  in- 
stances, were  of  the  same  description.  From  such  methods 
and  forms  of  philosophizing,  no  discovery  of  general  laws, 
no  explanation  of  general  j^enomena,  rewarded  the  acute- 
ness  and  boldness  of  these  early  students  of  nature.  Astro- 
nomy, which  made  considerable  progress  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sects  of  Grreek  philosophers,  gcuned  something 
by  the  authority  with  which  Plato  taught  the  supremacy 
and  universality  of  mathematical  rule  and  order;  the 
truths  of  Harmonics,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  Py- 
thagorean passion  for  numbers,  were  cultivated  with  care 
by  that  schooL  Beyond  these  impulses,  the  sciences  owed 
nothing  to  the  philosophical  sects,  and  the  vast  and  complex 
accumulations  of  the  Stagirite  did  not  lead  to  the  knowledge 
of  any  physical  truths. 

The  Ghreek  philosophers,  instead  of  combining  clear 
ideas  with  distinct  facts,  employed  themselves  in  reasoning 
from  their  opinions  alone ;  they  arranged,  and  classified,  and 
analyzed  their  thoughts,  so  as  to  make  their  reasonings 
satisfy  the  requisitions  of  our  rational  faculties.  This  pro- 
cess of  drawing  conclusions  from  principles  by  rigorous  and 
unimpeachable  trains  of  demonstration,  is  termed  deduc- 
tion; in  its  proper  place  it  is  a  very  important  part  of 
every  science,  but  it  has  no  value  when  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  tl|p  whole  of  the  demonstration  rests 
have  not  first  been  obtained  by  the  induction  of  facts,  so  as 
to  supply  the  sole  materials  of  substantial  truth ;  without 
such,  a  series  of  demonstrations  resembles  physical  science 
only  as  a  shadow  resembles  a  real  object.     In  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  talented  authors  of  modem  dajs,^ 
"  Induction  must  provide  what  deduction  cannot  supply." 
Between  scientific  ideas  and  conmion  notions  there  is  con- 
siderable difference ;  the  former  are  precise  and  stable,  the 
latter  are  vague  and  ambiguous;  the  former  being  possessed 
with  clear  insight,  and  employed  in  a  sense  rigorously 
limited;  the  latter,  growing  up  in  the  mind  from  nume- 
rous, diverse,  and  obscure  suggestions,  which  obscurity 
hangs  about  all  their  applications.  The  Greek  philosophers 
were  aware  of  this  defect,  and  rectified  it  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  technical  terms ;  still  their  philosophy,  being  con- 
structed on  notions  obscure  and  unsubstantial,  having  no 
self-correcting  principle,  and  not  arrested  in  its  career  by 
the  want  of  correspondence  between  its  doctrines  and 
the  actual  train  of  physical  events,  did  long  subsist  in  a 
state  of  error  to  occupy  men's  minds;  such  a  philosophy 
depends  for  its  permanence  on  the  pleasure  which  men  take 
in  tracing  the  operations  of  their  own  and  other  men's 
minds,  and  in  reducing  them  to  logical  consistency  and 
systematical  arrangement  In  these  cases,  the  subjects  of 
attention  are  not  external  objects,  but  speculations  previ- 
ously delivered.  The  opinions  of  the  master  are  the  facts 
which  the  disciples  endeavour  to  reduce  to  unity,  or  to 
follow  into  consequences.  A  series  of  speculators,  who 
pursue  such  a  course,  may  correctly  be  termed  a  school,  and 
their  philosophy  a  school  of  philosophy ;  although  physical 
truths  be  overlaid  by  the  predominance  of  trifling  and  bar- 
ren suppositions,  and  by  the  love  of  subtilizing  and  com- 
menting upon  the  works  of  earlier  writers,  instead  of 
attempting  to  interpret  the  book  of  nature.  The  two  great 
periods  of  school  philosophy  were,  that  of  the  Greeks,  at 
the  first  waking  of  science ;  and  tbat  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  period  of  its  noonday  slumber. 

Mechanics. — This  is  a  science  which  did  not  exist  till 

*  Professor  Whewell. 
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after  the  time  of  Aristotle,  for  Archimedes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  first  sound  knowledge  on 
the  subject;  even  after  the  correct  principle  had  been 
pointed  out  by  him,  it  remained  stationary  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  The  great  step  made  by  Archimedes 
in  mechanics  was,  that  of  establishing  upon  true  grounds 
the  general  proposition  concerning  a  straight  lever,  loaded 
with  two  heavy  bodies,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcrum.  The 
proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  thus  circumstanced  will 
balance  each  other,  when  the  distance  of  the  smaller  body 
ftom  the  fulcrum  is  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  other, 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  less.  This  is  proved  by  Archimedes  in  a  work  still 
extant;  and  the  proof  holds  its  place  in  our  treatises,  as  the 
most  simple  which  can  be  given.  The  real  principle  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  validity  of  this  reasoning,  and 
18  the  condition  of  all  experimental  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, is,  that  when  two  equal  weights  are  supported  on  a 
lever,  they  act  on  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  they  were  together  supported  inmiediately  on 
that  point;  or  more  generally,  that  the  pressure  by  which 
a  heavy  body  is  supported  continues  the  same,  however  we 
alter  the  form  or  position  of  the  body,  so  long  as  the  mag- 
nitude and  material  continue  the  same.  The  ledding  idea 
is,  that  of  pressure  being  conceived  as  the  measurable  effect 
of  heavy  bodies  at  rest,  apart  from  all  other  effects,  such  as 
motion,  change  of  figure,  &c  Pressure,  in  any  direction, 
may  exist  without  motion;  the  causes,  however,  which 
produce  pressure  are  capable  of  producing  motion,  and  are 
usually  seen  producing  it,  as  in  a  pair  of  scales  employed 
in  weighing ;  and  men  come  to  consider  pressure  as  the 
exception,  and  motion  as  the  rule ;  turning  away  from  the 
case  actually  before  them,  that  of  bodies  at  rest  and  balanc- 
ing each  other,  passing  to  another  case,  which  is  arbitrarily 
assumed  to  represent  the  first.  Aristotle  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  thus  evaded  the  difficulties  of  the 
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problem  of  the  lever,  and  therefore  lost  the  reward  of 
success.  He  failed  in  consequence  of  seeking  his  principles 
in  motions  loose  and  inappropriate ;  such  as  the  circle  the 
weight  would  describe,  the  velocity  which  it  would  have  if  it 
moved;  circumstances  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  fact  under 
consideration. 

Hydrostatics, — Having  hud  the  foundation  of  the  statics 
of  solid  bodies,  Archimedes  also  solved  the  chief  problem  of 
hydrostatics,  or  the  statics  of  fluids ;  namely,  the  conditions 
of  the  floating  of  bodies.  The  doctrine  of  this  science, 
assuming  the  idea  of  pressure,  which  it  involves  in  common 
with  statics,  requires  also  a  distinct  idea  of  a  fluid  as  a 
body  whose  parts  are  moveable  among  each  other  by  the 
slightest  partial  pressure,  and  in  which  pressure  exerted  no 
one  part  is  transferred  to  the  other  parts.  From  this  idea 
of  fluidity  necessarily  follows  that  multiplication  of  pressure 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  paradox ; 
and  the  notion  being  seen  verified  in  nature,  the  conse- 
quences were  also  realized  as  facts.  This  notion  of  fluidity 
ir  expressed  in  the  postulate,  at  the  head  of  the  treatise  of 
Archimedes  ^^on  floating  bodies;"  and  from  this  principle 
are  deduced  the  solutions,  not  only  of  the  simple  problems 
of  the  science,  but  of  some  of  considerable  intricacy.  The 
most  important  principle  in  the  advance  of  statics  and  hy- 
drostatics, is,  the  clear  apprehension  of  these  two  ideas, 
statical  pressure,  and  hydrostatical  pressure;  the  experir 
mental  laws  which  they  serve  to  express  being  obvious,  vix. 
that  the  whole  pressure  of  a  body  downwards  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  water  and  the  like  are  fluids,  according  to 
the  idea  of  fluidity.  These  two  ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
mechanical  science,  and  the  firm  possession  of  them  is  the 
first  requisite  on  the  subject.  After  having  been  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  Archimedes,  these  ideas  remained  dormant 
for  many  centuries,  till  they  were  revived  in  Galileo,  and 
more  remarkably  in  Stevinus.     They  were  not  again  des- 
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lined  to  dumber,  and  the  results  have  been  the  formation 
of  two  sciences  as  certain  and  severe  in  their  demonstration 
as  geometry  itself;  while  they  possess  a  recommendation  of 
a  different  order>  that  of  exhibiting  the  impress  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  and  unfolding  a  portion  of  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  take  place, 
and  must  take  place  till  nature  herself  shall  alter.  Here 
the  speculations  of  Aristotle  were  again  in  error,  from  con- 
sidering light  and  heavy  as  opposite  qualities  residing  in 
tUngs  themselves;  and  by  overlooking  the  effects  of  sur- 
rounding fluids  in  supporting  bodies,  the  subject  was  made 
a  mass  of  incorrect  and  frivolous  assertions,  which  the 
utmost  ingenuity  could  neither  reconcile  with  fiu^ts,  still  less 
deduce  from  it  any  additional  knowledge. 

Optics. — The  progress  of  the  ancients  in  optics  was  some- 
what in  proportion  to  that  which  they  made  in  statics.  As 
they  discovered  the  correct  grounds  of  the  doctrine  of  equi- 
librium, without  obtaining  sound  principles  concerning  mo- 
tion ;  so  they  found  out  the  law  of  the  reflection  of  light, 
but  had  very  indistinct  ideas  regarding  refraction.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  knowledge  they  actually  possessed  is  not  difficult 
to  ascertain.  They  knew  that  vision  is  performed  by  rays, 
which  proceed  in  straight  lines ;  and  that  these  visual  rays 
are  reflected  by  certain  surfaces,  such  as  mirrors,  in  a  man- 
ner that  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  surface  on 
each  side  are  equal  In  the  beginning  of  the  *^  Treatise  on 
Optics"  by  EucUd,  arguments  are  mentioned  by  which  these 
points  are  established.  The  law  of  equality  of  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  was  not  so  easy  to  verify ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  resemblance  of  an  object,  and  its  image  in  a 
plane  mirror,  such  as  the  surface  of  still  water,  which  is  a 
consequence  of  this  law,  would  afford  evidence  of  its  cor- 
rectness. With  these  true  principles  many  erroneous  and 
indistinct  opinions  were  combined.  Euclid  and  the  Plato- 
nists  maintained,  that  virion  is  exercised  by  rays  proceeding 
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from  the  eye,  not  to  it ;  so  that  when  we  see  objects,  we 
learn  their  form  as  a  blind  man  would  do  by  feeling  it  with 
his  staff.  Another  odd  assumption  was,  that  these  visual 
rays  are  not  close  together,  but  separated,  like  the  fingers 
when  the  hand  is  spread  out ;  the  motive  for  this  specula- 
tion was  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  looking 
for  a  small  object,  a  needle  for  instance,  we  often  do  not 
see  when  it  is  before  us ;  this,  it  was  imagined,  would  be 
impossible,  if  the  rays  reached  to  all  points  of  the  surface. 
The  physics  of  Aristotle  contained  doctrines  even  more 
faulty  than  the  above.  His  views  led  him  to  try  to  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  causation  by  which  vision  is  produced, 
instead  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  exerdsed ;  and  the  at- 
tempt consisted,  as  in  other  subjects,  of  indistinct  principles 
and  ill-combined  facts.  His  classifications  had  nothing  in 
them  upon  which  the  mind  could  take  a  steady  hold,  nor 
did  they  come  under  the  conditions  of  successful  physical 
speculation. 

Harmonics. — The  ancients  made  the  science  of  music  an 
application  of  arithmetic,  as  mechanics  and  optics  were  of 
geometry.  The  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
particularly  Lasus  of  Hermione,  and  Hippasus  of  Meta- 
pontum,  made  many  experiments  upon  strings,  varying 
their  lengths  and  the  weights  which  stretched  them ;  also 
upon  vessels  filled  with  water,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ; 
and  thus  established  the  connection  of  the  idea  with  the 
fact,  which  this  science,  like  all  others,  requires.  Their 
music,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  confined  to 
melody,  or  the  pleasing  succession  of  sounds. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  view  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  physical  science  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  nor 
did  they  make  any  advances  beyond  them.  Archimedes 
made  an  important  and  rapid  stride,  but  it  was  not  pro- 
gressive ;  the  science  of  mechanics  stopped  where  he  left  it; 
and  although  many  works  were  written  on  harmonics  and 
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Other  subjects,  they  neither  led  to  the  discovery  nor  deve- 
lopment of  any  new  scientific  truths. 

Astrinumiy. — This  is  a  science  so  ancient  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascend  to  a  period  when  it  did  not  exist  The  earliest  con- 
ceptions of  men  respecting  celestial  objects,  are  formed  by 
familiar  processes  of  thought,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
in  them  any  thing  scientific.  Days,  years,  months,  the  sky, 
the  constellations,  &c,  are  ideas  which  common  and  uncul- 
tivated minds  possess ;  nevertheless  these  are  the  elements 
of  astronomy.  The  notion  of  a  day  is  obviously  and  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  man  in  every  condition  in  which  he 
is  placed.  The  recurrence  of  light  and  darkness,  of  warmth 
and  cold,  of  noise  and  silence,  of  activity  and  repose,  makes 
the  notion  of  a  day  necessarily  occur.  A  year  is  a  notion 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  implpng  the  idea  of  recurring 
facts,  with  the  faculty  of  arranging  them  in  time,  and  of 
appreciating  their  recurrence.  The  notion,  however,  of  a 
year,  though  obvious,  is,  on  many  accounts  less  so  than  that 
of  a  day.  The  repetition  of  similar  circumstances  at  equal 
intervals  is  far  less  manifest,  and  the  intervals  being  much 
longer,  an  exertion  of  memory  becomes  requisite  in  order 
that  the  recurrence  may  be  perceived.  Nations  generally 
have  marked  this  portion  of  time  by  some  word  having  a 
reference  to  the  returning  circle  of  the  seasons.  The  Latin 
aTvaus  signifies  a  ring,  and  the  Greek  term  cj'tauTot,  means 
something  which  returns  into  itself.  To  make  the  term 
year  imply  a  fixed  number  of  days,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  many  days  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  occupies,  a  degree 
of  knowledge  beyond  what  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  and 
men  cannot  reckon  as  far  as  any  number  approaching  that 
of  days  in  a  year,  without  possessing  a  system  of  numerical 
terms,  and  methods  of  practical  numeration,  on  which  such 
a  system  is  founded.  Among  the  Greeks  the  seasons  were 
at  first  only  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  included  the  wet 
and  cold  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  sun  goes  through  his  cyde  of  positions  in  the  same 
period  that  the  stars  go  through  a  cyde  of  appearances  be- 
longing to  them ;  and  it  appears  that  the  latter  were  also 
carefiiUy  observed  to  determine  the  exact  lengthen  the  year. 
Several  of  the  groups  of  fixed  stars  are  readily  recogmsed, 
as  exhibiting  always  the  same  configuration,  and  stars  par- 
ticularly bright  become  more  prominently  objectsof  attention. 
These  are  observed  at  particular  seasons  to  appear  in  the  west 
after  sunset ;  it  is  remarked,  however,  that  when  they  do  this, 
they  are  found  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun  every  succes- 
sive evening,  till  they  become  invisible  by  his  Tight;  it  is  also 
observed,  that  at  certain  intervals  after  this,  they  rise  before 
the  dawn  of  day  renders  them  imperceptible,  and  afterwards 
they  rise  at  a  longer  interval  before  the  sun.  The  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  under  the  above  circumstances  were, 
in  countries  where  the  sky  is  usually  dear,  a  great  hdp  in 
m^rlring  the  various  scssons.  Thus,  the  rising  of  the  Plei- 
ades in  the  evening,  was  an  emUem  of  the  approach  of  win- 
ter ;  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  coincided  with  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  ;>  even  without  an  artificial  division 
of  time,  it  was  not  imposfflble  to  carry  observations  of  this 
kind  to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  as  to  learn  from  them  the 
number  of  days  which  compose  a  year,  and  to  fix  the  season 
firom  the  appearance  of  the  stars.  By  such  means  it  is  said 
to  have  been  determined  that  the  year  consisted  at  least  of 
nearly  365  days.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Eygp- 
tians  claimed  the  honour  of  this  discovery ;  and  the  priests 
informed  him,  that  they  were  the  first  who  divided  it  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  or  months,  consisting  of  thirty  days  each, 
and  that  they  added  five  days  more*  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  thus  the  cirde  of  the  seasons  came  round.    It  appears, 

'  Called  by  the  Egjrptians  Sothis. 
'  Syncellas  says,  that  according  to  the  legend,  it  was  king  Asotb 
who  first  added  the  five  additional  days  to  360  for  the  year,  about 
1800  B.C. 
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that  the  Jews  at  an  early  period  had  a  eimilar  method  of 
reckoning  time ;  for  the  deluge,  which  is  stated  to  have  con- 
tinued 150  days,'  from  the  17th  day  of  the  second^  month, 
to  the  17th day  of  the  seventh'  month;  that  is,  five  months 
of  thirty  days.  A  year  thus  settled  as  a  period  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  is  called  a  civil  year,  and  is  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  states  possessing  any  degree  of  civilization ;  and 
one  of  the  earliest  portions  of  systematical  knowledge  is 
the  finding  out  the  length  of  the  civil  year,  so  that  it  may 
agree  with  the  natural  year  of  the  seasons.  By  such  a 
mode  of  reckoning,  however,  the  circle  of  the  seasons  would 
not  come  roimd  exactly ;  the  actual  length  of  the  year  is 
very  nearly  365  days  and  a  quarter;  so  that  if  a  year  of 
365  days  were  used,  in  four  years,  the  year  would  com- 
mence a  day  too  soon,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  sun  and  stars;  and  in  sixty  years  it  would  begin  fifteen 
days  too  soon,  a  number  perceptible  to  even  a  loose  share 
of  attentiion.  Various  contrivances  were  used  to  keep  the 
year  correct.  The  method  which  we  employ  consisting  in 
counting  an  additional  day  at  the  end  of  February  every 
fourth,  or  leap  year,  is  an  example  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
calation, by  which  the  correction  was  more  usually  made. 
Methods  of  intercalation  for  the  above  purpose  were  found 
to  exist  in  the  New  World;  the  Mexicans  added  thirteen 
days  at  the  end  of  fifty-two  years.  The  plan  of  the  Greeks 
was  more  complex,  by  means  of  a  cycle  of  eight  years, 
which  had  the  additional  object  of  accommodating  itself 
to' the  motions  of  th^  moon.  The  I^yptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowingly  permitted  their  civil  year  to  devi{iite  at 
least  so  far  as  their  reli^ous  ceremonies  were  concerned. 
According  to  Geminus,  they  did  not  wish  the  same  sacri- 
fices to  be  made  always  at  the  same  time,  but  that  they 
should  go  through  the  various  seasons,  in  order  that  the 
same  feast  might  happen  in  summer  and  winter,  in  spring 

-  *  Genesis  c.  vii.  v.  24.  ^  Genesis  c.  vii.  v.  1 1 .  '  Genesis  c.  viii.  v.  4. 
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and  autumiL  There  were  other  nationB  that  did  not  r^u- 
late  their  civil  jear  by  interoilation  at  short  intervals,  but 
rectified  it  at  long  periods,  when  considered  necessary.  The 
Persians  are  said  to  have  added  a  month  of  thirty  days 
every  120  years.  The  Bonum  calendar,  at  first  rude  in  its 
structure,  was  reformed  by  Numa,  and  was  directed  to  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  constant  interposition  of  the  augurs. 
This,  however,  was  from  various  causes  n^lected,  and  the 
reckoning  fell  into  complete  disorder,  in  which  state  it  was 
found  by  Julius  Csesar.  By  the  advice  of  Sosigenes,  the 
astronomer,  who  came  from  Alexandria  to  correct  the  ca- 
lendar, he  adopted  the  mode  of  intercalation  of  one  day  in 
four  years,  which  we  still  retain;  and  to  amend  the  de- 
rangement which  had  been  produced,  he  added  ninety  days 
to  a  year  of  the  usual  length,  which  consequently  became 
what  was  called  the  year  of  confusion.  The  Julian  calendar 
thus  corrected  came  into  use  January  1st,  45  B.  C. 

The  circle  of  changes  through  which  the  moon  passes  in 
about  thirty  days,  was  marked  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
languages  by  the  word  month;  as  the  circle  of  changes  of 
the  seasons  was  designated  by  that  of  year.  The  lunar 
changes  are  much  more  obvious  to  the  senses  than  the  an- 
nual When  the  sun  has  set,  the  moon  is  the  great  natural 
object  which  attracts  our  notice.  Her  changes  of  form  and 
place  are  marked  and  definite  to  all ;  and  the  duration  of 
her  cycle  is  so  short,  as  to  require  little  effort  of  memory 
to  embrace  it.  It  was  therefore  more  easy,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization  more  common,  to  reckon  time 
by  moons  than  by  years.  The  month  is  not  an  exact  num- 
ber of  days,  being  more  'than  twenty-nine,  and  less  than 
thirty ;  the  latter  was  first  tried  as  possessing  the  advantage 
of  regularity,  it  existed  for  a  long  period  in  many  countries. 
A  few  months  of  thirty  days,  however,  would  suffice  to  de- 
range the  agreement  between  the  days  of  the  month  and 
the  moon's  appearance  ;  but  a  further  trial  of  twenty-nine 
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and  thirty  days  alternately,  would  preserve  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  agreement.  The  Greeks  adopted  this  calen- 
dar, and  considered  the  days  of  their  month  as  representing 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  the  last  day  of  the  month  was 
styled  the  old  and  new,  as  belonging  to  both  the  waning 
and  the  re-appearing  moon;  and  their  festivab  and  sacrifices 
as  determined  by  this  mode  of  reckoning  were  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  same  periods  of  the  cycles  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  According  to  Geminus,  '^  Their  laws  and  oracle 
directed  that  they  should  in  sacrifices  observe  three  things: 
and  months,  days,  and  years  were  so  understood."  With 
such  a  persuasion  a  correct  system  became  a  religious  duty. 
The  rule  of  alternate  months  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days, 
supposes  the  length  of  the  lunar  month  to  be  twenty-nine 
days  and  a  half,  which  is  not  exact  Accordingly  the  months 
and  the  moon  became  at  variance  ;^  the  correction  of  this 
inaccuracy,  however,  was  not  pursued  singly,  it  was  com- 
bined with  another  object,  that  of  securing  an  exact  cor- 
respondence between  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  early  cycles. 

According  to  the  above  rule,  12  lunations  in  a  year  would 
make  354  days,  leaving  about  11;^  days  of  difference  be- 
tween such  a  lunar  and  a  solar  year.  The  first  cycle  which 
produced  a  near  correspondence  between  the  reckoning  of 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  was  the  Greek  octaeteris,  or  period 
of  8  years;  8  years  of  354  days,  together  with  3  months 

'  Aristophanes  in  *^  The  Clouds,"  makes  the  moon  complain  of  this 
disorder  in  the  calendar. 

*^  The  moon  hy  us  to  you  her  greeting  sends, 
But  hids  us  say  that  she^s  an  ill-used  moon, 
And  takes  it  much  amiss  that  you  will  still 
Shuffle  her  days,  and  turn  them  topsy-turvy : 
So  that  when  gods,  who  know  their  feast  days  well, 
By  your  false  count  are  sent  home  supperless, 
They  scold  and  storm  at  her  for  your  neglect." 
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of  30  days  each,  made  up  2922  days,  which  is  the  amount 
of  8  years  of  365;^  days  each.  The  usual  method,  it  iA 
said,  was  to  add  a  month  at  the  end  of  the  third,  fifth,  and 
eighth  year  of  the  cycle.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty 
at  what  period,  or  by  whom  this  method  was  introduced, 
probably  about  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  cyde  was  imperfect,  and  was  corrected  by  others  of 
16  and  160  years,  which  were  suggested  when  the  length 
of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  became  known  with  accuracy. 
At  length  a  more  exact  cyde  was  introduced  by  Meton  of 
Athens,  431  B.  C.  This  cycle  consisted  of  19  years,  and  is 
so  correct  and  convenient,  that  it  continues  in  use  among 
ourselves;  the  time  occupied  by  19  years,  and  by  235  lunar 
tions,  is  about  the  same;  the  former  being  less  than  6940 
days  by  9^  hours,  the  latter  by  7^ ;  hence,  if  the  19  years 
be  divided  into  235  months,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  changes 
of  the  moon  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  succession 
may  begin  again  with  much  exactness.  The  coinddence  of 
the  solar  and  lunar  period  in  this  cyde  was  certainly  an 
important  discovery;  indeed  it  is  so  exact  that  it  is  still 
used  in  calculating  the  new  moon  for  the  time  of  Easter; 
and  what  is  called  the  golden  number  by  the  modems  in 
stating  such  rules,  is  the  number  of  this  cyde  corresponding 
to  the  current  year.'  Meton  cyde  was  made  still  more 
exact  by  Calippus  100  years  later,  330  B.  C. ;  he  discovered 
the  error  of  it  by  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  six 
years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  he  calcu- 
lated a  period  of  four  cycles  of  1 9  years,  and  left  out  a  day  at 
the  end  of  76  years,  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  hours  by 
which  as  already  mentioned  6940  days  are  greater  than  19 
years,  and  235  lunations;  this  Calippic  period  is  made  use 

^  The  same  cycle  of  nineteen  years  has  been  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  a  TKst  length  of  time ;  their  civil  year  consisting,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  of  months  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  The  Siamese 
also  iiso  the  same  period. 
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of  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest  in  stating  observations  of  eclipses. 
The  Metonic  and  CaUppic  periods  imply  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  the  astronomers  of 
that  day,  regarding  the  length  of  the  month;  the  invention 
was  a  useful  one  for  bringing  the  solar  and  lunar  calendars 
into  agreement 

A  tendency  to  consider  the  stars  as  formed  into  groups 
is  not  unreasonable;  how  men  were  led  to  the  fanciful  sys* 
tern  of  names  of  stars  and  constellations  which  prevailed 
in  early  times  is  difficult  to  determine.  Single  stars  and 
dose  groups,  as  the  Pleiades,  were  named  in  the  days  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod;  and  among  the  Eastern  nations  at  an 
earlier  period.'  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  combinations 
and  figures,  leads  us  to  ascribe  them  more  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  mythological  tendencies  of  mankind  than  to  con- 
venience and  love  of  arrangement.  *^  The  constellations," 
says  an  astronomer  of  our  own  time,  Herschel,  "  seem  to 
have  been  almost  purposely  named  and  delineated  to  cause 
as  much  confusion  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innu- 
merable snakes  twine  through  long  and  contorted  areas 
of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them ;  bears, 
lions,  and  fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and  southern, 
confuse  all  nomenclature.  A  better  system  of  constellations 
might  have  been  a  material  help  as  an  artificial  memory.*' 
The  similarity  of  the  constellations  recognised  in  different 
countries  is  remarkable;  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and 
Grecian  skies  have  a  resemblance  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked.   It  has  been  conceived  that  this  resemblance  may 

'  In  the  book  of  Job,  chap,  zxxviii.  v.  dt,  82,  it  says,  **  Canst 
then  bind  the  sweet  inflaences  of  Pleiades  (Chima),  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion  (Kesil)  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Maaszarorth  (Sirius) 
in  his  season  ?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arctorus  with  his  sons  ?"  The 
author  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written 
either  daring  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  or  shorUj  after 
iheir  retam  to  Jerusalem,  about  450  B.C. 
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invisible  which  are  on  his  side  of  the  heavens,  even  the 
moon  when  bright  puts  out  all  but  the  largest  stars ;  and 
we  observe  the  stars  in  the  evening  appearing  according  to 
their  degree  of  splendour^  as  fast  as  the  declining  light  of 
day  permits  them  to  become  visible;  as  the  sun  brings 
day,  and  his  absence  night;  if  he  move  through  the  circuit 
of  the  stars  in  a  year,  we  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  every  part  of  the  starry  sphere  in  succession  presented 
to  us  as  our  nocturnal  sky. 

The  idea  that  the  sun  moves  round  among  the  stars  in  a 
year  is  the  basis  of  astronomy,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
science  being  only  the  development  of  tlus  general  con- 
ception. That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  sun  among  the  stars  is  evident,  when  we  remember  that 
no  star  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  with  him.  If  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  sky  be  divided  into  12  parts,  or  signs, 
it  is  estimated  by  Autolycus,  the  most  ancient  writer  on 
these  subjects^  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  that  the 
stars  in  one  of  these  parts  are  absorbed  by  the  sokr  rays, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  seen :  hence  the  stars  which  appear 
nearest  to  the  place  of  the  setting  and  rising  sun,  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning,  are  distant  from  him  by  the 
half  of  a  sign ;  the  evening  stars  being  to  the  west,  and 
the  morning  stars  to  the  east  of  him.  If  the  observer  had 
previously  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  prin- 
cipal stars,  he  might  in  this  way  determine  the  position  of 
the  sun  each  night,  and  so  trace  his  path  in  a  year ;  it  was 
doubtless  in  some  such  manner  that  the  sun's  path  was 
determined  by  the  early  astronomers  of  Egypt.  Thales, 
who  is  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of  Greek  astronomy,  or 
rather  of  itff  rudiments,  probably  learned  among  the  I^yp- 
tians  the  result  of  such  observations ;  the  statement,  how- 
ever, that  he  predicted  an  eclipse,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
advances  which  his  successors -had  still  to  make.      The 

'  Abont  300  B.C. 
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circle  of  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  moves  among  the  stars, 
is  obliquely  situated  with  regard  to  the  circles  in  which  the 
stars  move  about  the  poles.  According  to  Pliny,  Anaxi- 
mander,  a  scholar  of  Thales,  was  the  first  person  who 
pointed  out  this  obliquity,  but  Plutarch  says,' it  was  Py- 
thagoras ;  it  is  cert^,  that  the  person  who  first  had  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sun's  path  in  the  celestial  sphere,  made  that 
important  step  which  led  to  all  the  others. 

The  doctrine  of  the  sphere  was  one  of  the  earliest 
branches  of  applied  mathematics,  and  took  its  rise  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  motion 
of  the  moon  in  the  circle  of  the  signs.  A  number  of 
technical  terms  were  soon  introduced ;  the  sphere  of  the 
heavens  was  conceived  to  be  complete,  although  we  see  but 
a  part  of  it ;  it  was  supposed  to  turn  about  the  visible 
pole  and  another  opposite  tp  it,  and  these  poles  were  con- 
nected by  an  imaginary  axis.  The  circle  which  divided  the 
sphere  exactly  midway  between  these  poles  was  called  the 
equator;  the  two  circles  parallel  to  thi^  which  bounded 
the  sun's  path  among  the  stars,  were  called  tropics,  because 
the  sun  turns  back  again  towards  the  equator  on  reaching 
thenu  The  stars  which  never  set  are  bounded  by  a  circle 
called  the  arctic,  from  the  Bear,  the  constellation  to  which 
some  of  the  principal  stars  within  that  circle  belong;  a 
circle  about  the  opposite  pole  is  called  the  antarctic,  and  the 
stars  within  it  can  never  rise  to  us.^  The  sun's  path,  or 
circle  of  the  signs,  is  called  the  zodiac,  or  circle  of  animals ; 
the  points  where  this  circle  meets  the  equator  are  the  equi- 
noctial points,  the  days  and  nights  being  equal  when  the 
Bun  is  in  them ;  the  solstitial  points  are  those  where  the 
sun's  path  touches  the  tropics,  his  motion  to  the  south  or  to 
the  north  ceasing  when  he  is  there,  and  in  that  respect  he 

*  The  arctic  and  antarctic  circles  of  raodem  astronomers  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  mentioned  above. 

E 
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appears  to  stand  stUL  The  colures^  are  circles  which  pass 
through  the  poles,  and  through  the  equinoxial  and  solstitial 
points ;  they  take  their  name  because  they  are  only  visible 
in  part,  a  portion  of  them  being  below  the  horizon.  The 
horizon  is  understood  as  the  boundary  of  the  visible  earth 
and  heaven ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere^  it  is  a  great 
circle,  of  which  the  plane  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  consequently  an  entire  hemisphere  is  always  above 
the  horizon. 

The  establishment  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  is  a 
most  important  advance  in  astronomy,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
convictions  directly  opposed  to  the  apparent  evidence  of 
the  senses.  When  men  become  satisfied  that  up  and  down 
are  different  directions  in  different  places;  that  the  sea, 
which  appears  so  level,  is  in  fact  convex ;  that  the  earth, 
which  seems  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  is  not  supported 
at  all ;  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  are  great  triumphs  of 
the  powers  of  discovery  and  of  conviction ;  more  particu- 
larly when  we  remember  how  recently  the  doctrine  of  the 
antipodes,  or  the  existence  of  inhabitants  who  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth,  with  their  feet  turned  towards 
ours,  was  considered  monstrous  and  heretical  The  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  horizon  at  different  places,  would 
naturally  lead  the  student  of  spherical  astronomy  to  the 
notion  that  the  earth  is  a  round  body.  Anaximander  is 
aaid  to  have  held  the  earth  to  be  globular,  and  to  be  sus- 
pended; it  is  also  stated,  that  he  constructed  a  sphere  on 
which  the  extent  of  land  and  water  was  shown.  Aristotle, 
however,  so  distinctly  insists  upon  this  doctrine,  that  we 

From  Kokovpoi,  mutilated. 
•  Another  important  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  was 
Gnomonick,  or  dialling ;  according  to  Pliny,  Anaximenes  first  taught 
this  art  in  Greece,  and  he  and  Anaximander  are  reported  to  have 
erected  the  first  dial  at  Laced»mon. 
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may  consider  him  as  the  establisher  of  it ;  he  says,  ^^  As  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  it  must  necessarily  be  spherical ;" 
and  he  proves  it  by  the  tendency  of  things  in  all  places 
downwards,  by  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  stars.  This  opinion  being  once  asserted,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  such  arguments  as  we  find  in  later  writers;^  viz., 
the  tendency  of  sdl  things  to  fall  to  the  place  of  heavy 
bodies,  this  place  being  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
inequalities  on  the  surface  were  so  small  as  not  to  afiect  the 
shape  of  so  vast  a  mass ;  that  drops  of  water  naturally  form 
themselves  into  a  convex  surface ;  that  when  ships  go  out 
to  sea  they  disappear  downwards,  which  shows  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  to  be  convex:  such  arguments  are  still  em- 
ployed in  impressing  the  doctrines  of  astronomy  upon  the 
student  of  our  own  times,  consequently  we  find,  that  even 
at  this  early  period  truths  had  begun  to  accumulate  which 
form  a  part  of  our  present  stock  of  knowledge.  When  a 
steady  idea  of  the  moon,  as  a  solid  body  revolving  about 
the  earth,  had  been  formed,  it  was  only  then  requisite  to 
conceive  it  spherical,  and  to  suppose  the  sun  to  be  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  moon ;  which  would  give  an  explanation  of 
the  varying  forms,  or  phases,  which  the  bright  part  of  the 
moon  assumes  in  the  course  of  a  month;  as  the  convex 
side  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  her  full  edge  when  she  is 
gibbous,  are  always  turned  towards  the  sun:  and  this 
explanation  once  suggested  would  be  confirmed  upon  ex- 
amination. This  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  Anaximander; 
Aristotle  was  also  aware  of  it 

The  occurrence  of  eclipses  was  r^arded  with  peculiar 
interest  from  very  early  times.  The  belief  of  superhuman 
influences  made  men  look  with  alarm  at  any  sudden  and 
striking  change ;  and  as  the  constant  and  steady  course  of 
the  celestial  revolutions  was  contemplated  with  feelings 

'  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  Ixv. 
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of  awe  and  admiration,  any  marked  deviation  was  regarded 
with  terror  and  surprise.  These  impressions  caused  eclipses 
to  be  noted  and  remembered ;  accordingly  mention  of  them 
is  among  the  earliest  astronomical  records  which  we  possess. 
When  some  of  the  laws  of  succession  of  other  celestial 
phenomena  had  been  discovered,  it  probably  led  to  the  sup- 
position, that  these  unusual  appearances  also  might  be 
governed  by  some  fixed  rule ;  and  the  search  after  it  was 
successful  at  an  early  period.  The  Chaldeans  were  able  to 
calculate  eclipses  of  the  moon:*  this  they  wei«  enabled 
to  do  by  their  cycle  of  223  lunar  months,  making  about 
18  years,  or  6585^  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  will  nearly  recur  at  the  same  intervals, 
and  in  the  same  order. 

In  astronomy  the  Grreeks  adopted  a  more  correct  system 
of  acquiring  knowledge  than  that  pursued  in  the  other 
sciences;  viz.,  assiduous  and  accurate  observation.  At 
length  Hipparchus  arose,  and  by  his  splendid  talents  con- 
veyed to  his  countrymen  a  vast  amount  of  correct  infor- 
mation on  this  sublime  science,  in  his  construction  of  solar 
and  lunar  tables,  and  his  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  the  one  detected  a  constant  law  and  order  in 
the  midst  of  perpetual  change  and  apparent  disorder ;  the 
other  revealed  mutation  and  movement  perpetually  operat- 
ing, where  every  thing  had  been  imagined  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary. These  discoveries  have  led  to  a  period  of  verification 
and  development;  the  present  generation  now  finds  itself  the 
heir  to  a  vast  patrimony  of  science,  and  it  becomes  highly 
interesting  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  it  is  secured  to  us, 
and  to  our  posterity  for  ever.  The  human  race,  from  the 
time  of  its  creation,  has  been  travelling  onward  in  pursuit 

'  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  more  difficult  to  calculate  than  those 
of  the  moon,  as  the  former  depend  upon  the  place  of  the  spectator 
on  the  earth. 


^i«iiM^ 
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of  truth;  it  has  at  length  reached  a  commanding  posi- 
tion :  with  the  clear  light  of  day  around  us^  it  is  gratefxd 
to  look  back  on  the  road  of  our  past  progress ;  to  review 
the  journey  begun  in  early  twilight,  for  a  long  time  con- 
tinued with  slow  advance  and  obscure  prospects,  until  we 
have  gradually  in  later  days  advanced  along  an  open  and 
lightsome  path.  The  examination  of  the  steps  by  which 
our  intellectual  estate  has  been  acquired,  may  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  expectations,  as  well  as  our  possessions; 
may  not  only  remind  us  of  what  we  have,  but  should  also 
teach  us  how  to  improve  and  increase  our  store. 


CHAPTER  III. 
fHE  ARTS  IN  GREECE. 

ARCHITECTURE — ^REBiARKS  ON  THAT  OF  THE  JEWS  AND  OF 
THE  EGYPTIANS — THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  GREEKS — 
sculpture;  celebrated  sculptors,  PHIDLA^,  PRAXI- 
TELES, AND  LY8IPPU8 — PAINTING;  CELEBRATED  PAINT- 
ERS, POLTGNOTUS,  APOLLODORUS,  ZEUXI8,  PARRHASIUS, 
TIMANTHES,  ARISTIDES,  AND  APELLES. 

The  term,  architecture,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its 
professor.  Architect;  and  is  the  art  of  contriving  and  con- 
structing buildings.  The  earliest  author  on  this  subject, 
whose  writiiigs  have  come  down  to  us,  is  Vitruvius;  he 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
he  will  be  again  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
history.  The  tent  and  marquee  of  modem  days  may  be 
considered  as  the  representations  of  the  earliest  habi- 
tations of  man,  at  first  covered  with  leaves,  afterwards 
with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
civilization  with  the  skins  of  animals.  Such  habitations 
were  the  only  ones  considered  necessary  by  nomadic  tribes; 
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but  when  men  began  to  congregate  in  towns  for  mutual 
defence^  walls,  and  other  contrivances  became  necessary  for 
protection.  In  what  manner  cities  were  fortified  in  very 
early  ages  is  unoertfun;  whether  by  mud  walls,  as  the  forts 
in  India  are  at  the  present  day,  or  by  those  of  brick  or 
stone,  cannot  now  be  determined,  probably  by  the  first 
method.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  according  to  the 
report  of  their  diecoverers  and  conquerors,  made  their 
cities  very  secure  by  means  of  walls  and  other  defences, 
and  had  considerable  structures  dedicated  to  their  divini* 
ties,  whilst  their  houses  were  of  a  mean  and  unpretending 
description.  Even  the  rude  people  of  New  Zealand  are 
found  to  fortify  their  villages  respectably,  although  their 
habitations  are  mere  huts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
timber  was  chiefly  used  in  the  earliest  ages  by  men  in  the 
construction  of  their  permanent  habitations;  this  belief  is 
confirmed  by  the  tenor  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  by  the 
command  given  to  the  Israelites  to  bum  with  fire  the  ci- 
ties the  inhabitants  of  which  were  given  to  idolatry,  which 
would  not  have  been  efficient  unless  this  material  had  been 
employed  in  building  them ;  instructions  are  also  issued  to 
overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars;  ^  and  Jericho' 
and  Hazor  were  burnt  by  Joshua. 

At  so  late  a  period  as  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  in  the  person  of  David,  we  find  that  monarch 
congratulating  himself  that  he  lived  in  a  house  of  cedar, 
and  grateftdly  considering  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  tern* 
pie  to  the  Divinity,  as  his  ark  was  only  protected  from  the 
weather  by  curtains ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  David,  "I  dwell 
in  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwelleth  within  cur- 
tains."^ Architecture,  however,  did  not  flourish  among  the 
shepherd  tribes  of  Israel.     Saul,  the  first  king,  does  not 

'  Deateronomy,  chap.  xii.  and  xiii.         '  Joshaa,  chap.  vi.  24. 
'  2  Samuel,  chap.  vii.  2. 
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appear  to  have  had  any  settled  place  of  abode;  and  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  performed 
during  his  reign  at  Gilgal,  where  there  was  an  altar  of  un- 
hewn stones  set  up  by  Joshua  on  taking  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  When  Solomon  built  his  famous  temple^ 
he  sent  to  Tyre  for  an  architect  and  workmen;  and  from 
the  descriptions  which  we  have  of  that  edifice  in  the  Bible, 
although  it  may  have  exhibited  much  barbaric  splendour, 
it  had  little  to  boast  of  as  regards  classic  elegance.  Few 
things  have  occasioned  more  amusing  and  futile  contro- 
versies, than  the  style  and  manner  in  which  Solomon's 
temple  was  built  As  the  Tyrians,  br  Phoenicians,  who 
were  principally  employed,  built  in  the  Egyptian  fashion, 
the  probability  is,  that  it  was  in  the  Egyptian  style,  so  far 
as  the  Jewish  ceremonial  would  permit ;  and  the  accounts 
of  it  accord  with  that  of  an  Egyptian,  and  not  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple.  The^pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which  were 
set  up  before  the  temple,  correspond  in  relative  situation 
with  the  obelisks  before  the  temple  of  Thebes.  A  descrip- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  edifice,  like  that  of  the  Jewish,  is 
given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and  the  palm  leaves, 
roses,  fruits,  and  flowers  in  the  latter,  are  common  in  ex- 
isting specimens  of  the  former;  whereas,  in  the  Greek 
structures  of  a  similar  nature,  of  early  date,  no  such  repre- 
sentations were  to  be  found.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Jews  in  after  time  possessed  a  national  order  of 
architecture,  for  their  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  not  repeated 
in  other  places,  like  such  structures  of  the  heathen  divini- 
ties among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  belief  that  an 
improved  style  of  architecture  did  not  originate  in  the  dis- 
position and  decoration  of  buildings  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  in  those  sacred  to  religion,  is  a  rational  conclusion, 
borne  out  by  the  records  of  history  and  modem  researches. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  truly  asserted, 
that  no  nation  has  left  us  structures  which  in  magnitude  can 
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vie  with  those  of  that  very  ancient  people.  The  cities  of 
Assyria,  whose  sites  are  not  now  determinable,  are  spoken 
of  as  unparaUeled  in  the  extent  and  splendour  of  their  edi- 
fices; but  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were,  whilst  Thebes  and 
Memphis  still  remain.  It  is  singular,  that  the  I^ptians, 
who  displayed  such  energies  in  the  construction  of  tombs, 
pyramids,  and  temples,  should  leave  no  work  that  could  be 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  Denon,  speaking  of  Thebes, 
says,  "  Still  temples,  nothing  but  temples ;  •  not  a  vestige  of 
the  hundred  gates  so  celebrated  in  history;  no  walls,  quays, 
bridges,  baths,  or  theatres;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public 
utility  or  convenieitfce."  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
**  Busiris,"  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Pharaohs  who  i)erae- 
cuted  Israel,  *^  built  that  great  city  which  the  Egyptians 
called  Heliopolis,  and  the  Greeks  Thebes ;  adorned  it  with 
stately  buildings,  and  magnificent  temples.  He  built  all 
the  private  houses,  some  four,  and  others  five  stories  high.*' 
Again,  speaking  of  Memphis,  to  account  for  the  splendour 
with  which  the  Egyptians  built  their  tombs,  and  the  com- 
parative meanness  of  their  private  dwellings, he  says,  ''They 
call  the  houses  of  the  living,  inns,  because  they  stay  in 
them  only  a  little  while ;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
they  call  everlasting  habitations,  because  they  abide  in  the 
graves  to  infinite  generations ;  therefore  they  are  not  very 
curious  in  the  building  of  their  houses ;  but  in  beautifying 
their  sepulchres,  they  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be 
thought  of."  To  the  statement  of  this  historian,  that  pri- 
vate houses  were  built  four  or  five  stories  high,  there  is  no 
credit  whatever  due  to  it ;  for  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings in  tiers,  or  stories,  was  very  imperfectly  understood 
even  in  his  time,  and  that  was  many  centuries  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  the  first  who  erected  altars,  shrines,  and  temples ; 
but  of  their  private  houses  he  gives  us  no  information. 

The  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt  is  distinguished  by 
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the  boldness  and  magnitude  of  its  parts,  with  the  unifor- 
mity which  pervades  its  features.     The  existing  monu- 
ments consist  principally  of  temples,  obelisks,  and  pyra- 
mids.    The  latter  are  believed  to  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
solid  masses  of  masonry,  whose  bases  are  squares,  and 
whose  inclined  sides  are  nearly  equilateral  triangles ;  some  of 
*  them  are  truncated,  and  others  run  up  to  a  point   The  vast 
extent  of  their  temples  rendered  them  independent  in  some 
d^ree  of  considerations  which  have  weight  in  architectural 
composition  of  the  present  time,  and  on  which  its  harmony 
depends.     The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  great  pyramid 
of  Gizeh,  at  Memphis,  are  variously  given  by  the  different 
persons  who  have  measured  it.     M.  Nouet,  of  the  Fisench 
commission  in  Egypt,  determined  its  base  to  be  a  square, 
whose  side  is  716  French,  or  768  English  feet  in  length, 
occupying  about  the  area  of  the  great  square  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London;  and  its  height  421  French,  or  452 
English  feet,  about  one-third  as  high  again  as  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.     It  Lb  built  in  regular  courses,  or  layers  of  stone, 
which  vary  in  thickness  from  two  to  three  feet.     On  the 
top  course  the  area  is  about  ten  English  feet  square,  though 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  two  courses  higher,  which  would 
bring  it  to  the  smallest  that  in  regular  gradation  it  could 
be.     It  is  believed  to  be  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  corridor  leading  to  a  small  chamber 
in  its  centre ;  and  a  larger  ascending  corridor  or  gallery, 
from  about  half  the  distance  of  the  first  to  another  larger 
chamber,  vertically  above  the  former,  in  which  was  found 
a  single  granite  sarcophagus,  large  enough  for  one  body, 
placing  the  intention  of  the  structure  beyond  doubt     The 
other  pyramids  differ  from  that  of  Cheops,  as  the  largest  is 
called,  in  size,  and  slightly  in  form  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion, some  having  the  angles  of  the  steps,  or  courses  of 
stone  worked  away  to  a  plain  surface,  and  others  not  dimi- 
nishing in  a  right  line.     Of  all  the  architectural  works  of 
the  Egyptians,  however,  none  have  excited  so  much  won- 
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der  and  curiosity  as  the  pyramids  themselves ;  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  particular  beauty  in  their  composition,  or 
ingenuity  in  their  oonstruction,  but  because  of  their  im- 
mense magnitude,  and  till  lately  unknown  use  and  anti- 
quity. Denon  observes,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  great  py- 
ramid of  Gizeh,  "  If  we  reflect  upon  these  pyramids,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  think  the  pride  that  constructed  them  ' 
greater  than  even  these  masses  themselves,  and  shall  scarcely 
know  whether  to  reprobate  most  the  insolent  tyranny  which 
commanded,  or  the  stupid  servility  of  the  people  which 
executed  the  undertaking.  None  but  sacerdotal  despots 
would  ever  have  undertaken  them,  and  none  but  a  stupid 
fanatical  people  would  ever  have  built  them.  The  most 
honourable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  their  erection  is 
the  emulation  of  man  to  excel  the  works  of  nature  in  im- 
mensity and  duration;  and  in  this  project  the  builder  of 
them  has  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful."  The  pyramids 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  between  1000  and  900 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  were  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  sovereigns.  The  Egyptians  were  igno- 
rant of  the  construction  of  the  arch.  The  architecture  of 
ancient  Egypt,  although  venerable  from  its  high  antiquity, 
is  deficient  in  beauty  and  elegance. 

In  several  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  there  are  still  found 
to  exist  specimens  of  rude  walling,  of  such  remote  antiquity, 
that  they  are  by  common  consent  referred  to  the  fabulous 
ages,  and  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  term  are  called 
Cyclopasan.  From  the  concurring  opinions  of  antiquarians, 
it  would  appear,  that  a  people  named  Pelasgi,  or  sailors, 
migrated  from  Asia  Minor,  or  the  coast  of  Syria,  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  possessed  themselves  of  various 
couiitnc^,  Bome  of  which  were  unoccupied,  others  inha- 
bited by  Celtic  tribes.  According  to  Mr.  Higgins,  the 
Pelaegi,  the  Etrusci,  and  the  Phoenicians  are  all  the  same; 
imd  agreeably  to  Professor  Hecren,  who  afiSxes  dates  to 
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the  various  migrations,  the  Pelasgi  were  of  Asiatic  origin. 
^*  Their  first  arrival  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  under  Inachus, 
about  1800  B.C.;  and,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
they  made  their  first  appearance  in  that  quarter  as  uncul- 
tivated savages.  They  must,  however,  at  an  early  period, 
have  made  some  progress  towards  civilization ;  since  the  most 
ancient  states,  Ai^os  and  Sicyon,  owed  their  origin  to  them ; 
and  to  them  with  great  probability  are  attributed  the  re- 
mains of  those  most  ancient  monuments,  generally  termed^ 
Cyclopia''  He  adds,  that  the  Hellenes,  a  people  of  Asiatic 
ori^,  also,  expelled  the  Pelasgi  from  almost  every  part  of 
Greece,  about  300  years  after  their  first  occupation  of  it ; 
the  latter  keeping  their  footing  only  in  Arcadia,  and  in  the 
idand  of  Dodona,  while  some  of  them  migrated  to  Italy, 
and  others  to  Crete.  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  and  PhcB- 
nidan  colonies  in  Greece,  Professor  Heeren  thinks  was 
bet:9reen  fourteen  and  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  connection  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  each 
other,  and  with  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  thus  appears  evident. 
The  Cyclopaean  structures,  however,  were  the  works  of  the 
rude  Pelasgi  before  that  connection  took  place,  excepting 
so  far  as  it  existed  in  their  having  a  common  origin.  They 
occupied  either  simultaneously,  or  consecutively,  both 
Greece  and  Italy,  which  accounts  for  the  sameness  of  that 
peculiar  mode  of  structure  which  is  found  in  both  countries, 
though  no  evidence  exists  of  its  having  been  practised  else- 
where. 

The  Ghreeks  appear  to  have  been  the  parents  of  that  sys- 
tem of  architecture  which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  perfect;  it  consisted  of  three  orders,  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian.  As  no  nation  has  equalled  the 
Egyptians  in  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  their  architec- 
tural monmnents,  neither  have  the  Greeks  been  surpassed 

*  Professor  Hccren's  Manual  of  Ancient  History. 
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in  the  ezquudte  beauty  of  form  and  proportion  which  theirs 
possess.  The  Doric  is  distinguished  by  a  ample  grandeur, 
with  great  harmony,  and  is  adapted  to  works  of  magnitude, 
and  of  a  sublime  character ;  of  this  order  is  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, and  at  this  day  nearly  entire.  No  other  style  than 
the  Doric  was  in  use  till  after  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
about  which  period  that  beautiful  and  graceful  variety 
called  the  Ionic  came  into  fashion ;  as  the  Doric  is  distin- 
gubhed  by  a  masculine  beauty,  the  Ionic  is  remarkable  for 
a  feminine  elegance ;  the  temples  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  that 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
were  of  this  order.  The  Corinthian  marks  an  age  of  luxury 
and  magnificence,  when  splendour  had  become  a  predo- 
minant passion,  but  had  not  extinguished  the  love  for  the 
rich  and  beautiful  It  is  also  called  with  the  Ionic,  the 
voluted  and  foliate  orders:  the  Corinthian  attempts  a  union 
of  all  the  «bove  characters — 

"  First,  unadorned 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace. 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant,  last,^ 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath." 

Thomaan't  Liberty. 

*  Besides  the  three  orders  above  enumerated,  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  Greeks  has  been  by  some  called  the  Caryatic  order,  in 
which  the  statues  of  women  occapied  the  place  of  columns,  such 
figures  being  styled  Caryatides.  The  use  of  representations  of  the 
hunuui  and  other  figures  instead  of  colamns,  was  common,  however, 
in  the  structures  of  Egypt  and  India ;  and  to  the  former  the  Greeks 
were  probably  indebted  for  the  idea,  although  they  appear  to  have 
restricted  its  application  to  human  female  figures.  Mr.  Gwilt  infers, 
from  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  worship  of  Diana 
Caryatis,  ^^  that  the  statues  called  Caryatides  were  originally  applied 
to  or  used  about  the  temples  of  Diana ;  and  that  instead  of  repre- 
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Architecture,  to  possess  genuine  beauty,  must  be  me- 
chanically consistent  The  decorative  members  ought  to 
represent  a  structure  which  has  in  it  a  principle  of  support 
and  stability;  thus,  the  Grecian  colonade  was  a  straight 
horizontal  beam,  resting  on  vertical  props,  and  the  pediment 
imitated  a  frame  like  a  roof  where  oppositely  inclined  beams 
support  each  other ;  their  buildings  were  therefore  not  only 
exquisite  in  beauty,  they  were  also  proper  models  of  art, 
because  they  implied  supporting  forces.  It  is  usually  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  properties 
of  the  arch ;  and  &om  the  high  opinion  which  their  talents 
and  good  sense  deserve,  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  if  they 
were  acquainted  with  so  useful  an  expedient,  they  would 
doubtless  have  brought  it  into  operation ;  whereas  no  in- 
stance of  its  adoption  occurs  in  the  construction  of  Greek 
edifices  before  the  connection  of  Greece  with  Rome:  the 
more  correct  mode,  however,  may  be  to  take  this  opinion  in 
a  limited  sense,  as  it  now  seems  that  they  understood  the 
principle  of  the  arch  in  its  horizontal  position,  although  the 
vertical  arch  was  unknown^  to  them.  No  remains  exist  of 
the  domestic  structures  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed  that  their  houses  were  not  so  extensive  as 
those  of  the  Romans,  for  they  were  a  poorer  and  less  luxu- 
rious people.  The  perfect  beauty  of  form  and  decoration 
which  pervades  every  article  of  Greek  origin,  whether 
coins,  medallions,  vases,  implements  of  war  or  husbandry, 
even  the  mean  articles  of  domestic  and  personal  use,  is 
evidence  of  the  fine  taste  with  which  their  habitations  were 
furnished.  Ignorance,  however,  of  the  complete  and  con- 
venient use  of  the  arch,  inferior  carpentry,  the  absence  of 
glass,  and  the  want  of  chimneys,  were  serious  disadvantages, 
which  the  Greeks  laboured  under  in  the  construction  and 

aenting  captives,  or  penoDs  in  a  state  of  igDominj,  (according  to 
the  Vitmvian  story)  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  figures  of 
the  virgins  who  celebrated  the  worship  of  that  goddess." 

Cockerel]. 
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oonvenient  arrangement  of  their  houaeu ;  and  which^  even 
in  their  delightful  climate,  no  degree  of  taste  and  el^ance 
could  completely  countervail;  and  must  have  rendered  them 
much  inferior  to  the  ^lendid  mansions  of  modern  days, 
where  elegance,  comfort,  and  convenience  are  sil  combined. 

Sculpture, — The  fine  arts  have  been  correctly  termed 
^^the  offspring  of  literature;''  and  in  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing the  Greeks  far  excelled  all  ancient  nations;  indeed 
sculpture  was  brought  by  them  to  as  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  architecture.  The  remains  of  Grrecian  sculpture 
are  at  this  day  the  most  perfect  models;  and  modern  artists 
have  no  means  of  attaining  to  excellence  so  certain,  as  the 
study  of  those  great  master-pieces.  The  Grecian  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame  was  intermediate,  between  the 
Asiatic,  and  that  which  prevailed  in  the  North  of  Europe ; 
more  mellow  than  the  rough  forms  of  colder  climates,  less 
effeminate  than  those  of  the  torrid  zone;  it  united  the 
gracefulness  of  the  one,  with  the  manliness  of  the  other, 
and  gave  examples  of  both  in  their  utmost  perfection ;  not 
only  were  the  Greeks  beautiful  by  nature,  but  the  course 
of  their  lives,  in  the  constant  practice  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, gave  the  finest  conformation,  furnishing  exquisite 
models  to  the  sculptor.  The  delightful  climate  of  their 
country  did  not  require  that  their  form  should  be  con- 
cealed under  a  weight  of  garments,  and  all  its  motions 
were  open  to  view;  the  antique  statues  have  therefore  a 
grandeur  united  with  perfect  simplicity.  The  sculptors  of 
Greece  possessed  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  having 
been  i>receded  by  a  poet,  who  had  given  more  admirable 
liicturtft  of  the  correspondmg  faculties  of  mind,  and  ex- 
pressions of  body,  than  had  ever  been  imagined  before; 
and  when  they  endowed  the  image  of  man  with  an  appear- 
ance of  sentiment,  they  had  acquired  the  very  poetry  of 
the  art  of  sculpture.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  genial 
and  generous  feeling  which  must  have  been  innate  with 
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them,  for  what  was  beautiful  in  itself  and  true  to  nature! 
for  the  harmony  of  proportions,  the  grace  of  form,  and  the 
dignity  of  divine  life  called  forth  in  their  theology.  These 
were  the  objects,  and  the  legitimate  objects  of  what  is 
erroneously  called  in  modem  days  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts:  in  fact,  they  were  promoted  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  because  the  people  admired  and  panted  for  their 
productions ;  it  was  a  want  to  be  gratified,  a  passion  to  be 
satiated:  art  was  loved  and  sought  after,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  what  it  created;  not  because  it  was  an  honest 
means  of  furnishing  a  livelihood  to  a  portion  of  the  gene- 
ration, but  because  it  was  ahnost  as  necessary  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  as  their  bread  and  public  games.  What  ac- 
tivity must  have  reigned  in  their  forges,  their  quarries,  and 
their  workshops!  Without  the  productions  of  high  art,  no 
building  was  thought  worthy  of  the  resort  of  the  citizens  in 
their  great  public  ceremonies  and  proces8ion8,>nor  of  being 
a  residence  for  the  deity  of  the  place.  To  keep  its  proper 
situation  among  men,  art  must  reign  supreme  in  their 
hearts,  not  dive  into  their  pockets  for  a  maintenance;  it 
must  command  their  feelings,  warm  their  affections,  dwell 
in  their  houses  and  in  their  churches;  it  must  remind 
them  of  their  departed  ancestors  who  gained  to  themselves  a 
name ;  it  must  mitigate  and  soothe  their  troubled  thoughts; 
then  indeed  may  the  fine  arts  flourish  among  us,  when  they 
are  cultivated  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary  speculation, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  productions. 

Sculpture  \a  the  art  of  imitating  visible  forms  by  means 
of  solid  substances,  such  as  marble,  wood,  or  metal;  and  is 
one  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  presumption  is,  that  the 
Chaldeans  were  the  first  who  invented  the  art  of  hewing 
blocks  of  wood  and  stone  into  the  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, at  least  1 900  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Egyp- 
tians, we  know  with  certainty,  practised  the  art  extensively ; 
the  number  and  variety  of  their  works  remaining,  from 
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the  rude  to  the  more  perfect  in  execution,  give  us  reason  to 
believe  tliat  we  have  specimens  of  their  earliest,  as  well  as 
latest  productions.  Various  circumstances  appear  to  have 
obstructed  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  art  in 
Egypt  The  persons  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  |x>88essed 
of  the  graces  of  form,  elegance,  or  symmetry ;  and  conse- 
quently they  had  not  a  perfect  standard  on  which  to  model 
their  taste.  They  were  confined  by  their  laws  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  not  per- 
mitt^  to  introduce  any  innovations;  their  statues  were 
always  formed  in  the  same  stiff  attitude,  with  the  arms 
hanging  perpendicularly  down  the  sides.  So  far  were  they 
from  attempting  improvements,  that  in  the  time  of  Adrian 
the  art  continued  in  the  same  rude  state  as  at  first ;  and 
when  their  adulation  towards  that  emperor  induced  them  to 
place  among  the  objects  of  their  worship  the  statue  of  his 
favorite  Antinous,  the  same  inanimate  stiffiiess  in  the  attitude 
of  the  body  and  position  of  the  arms  was  observed.  The 
Egyptian  statues  were  not  only  formed  by  the  chisel,  they 
were  also  polished  with  great  care ;  and  as  they  are  generally 
executed  in  granite  or  basalt,  stones  of  a  very  hard  texture, 
the  patience  of  the  artist  must  have  been  indefatigable.  The 
eye  was  often  of  different  materials  from  the  statue ;  some- 
times it  was  composed  of  a  precious  stone/  or  of  metal. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  Egyptian  statues,  one  placed  before 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  the  other  in  the  city  of 
Sais, by  king  Amasis,  each  75  feet  long;  the  colossal  sphinx 
near  the  great  pyramid,  rises  25  feet ;  the  sitting  statues  of 
Memnon,  the  mother  and  son  of  Osmandue,  at  Thebes,  are 
each  58  feet  high.  These,  with  a  number  of  similar  works 
known  by  remaining  fragments,  are  described  by  authors. 

Mt  is  ^tAted,  that  the  valuable  diamond  of  an  empress  of  Ras- 
^,  tbe  hirgQsi  and  most  beantiful  hitherto  known,  formed  one  of 
the  eves  of  the  famous  statue  of  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of 
Bmltma. 
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Many  of  the  great  works  of  the  Egyptians  are  believed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Behoboam,  king  of  Judah,  about  1000  years 
R  C.  The  enormous  structures  of  Egypt  have  impressed 
both  ancient  and  modem  visitors  with  wonder  and  awe; 
quantity  was  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing  with  them, 
quality  but  little ;  they  wished  to  astonish  posterity,  and 
they  have  succeeded. 

If  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  and  other 
foreign  nations,  the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  it  redounds 
greatly  to  their  honour,  that  in  a  few  centuries  they  car- 
ried them  to  such  wonderful  perfection  as  entirely  to  eclipse 
the  fame  of  their  masters.  The  earliest  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship  have  everywhere  been  the  heavenly  bodies;  and 
the  symbols  consecrated  to  them  were  generally  pillars  of  a 
conical^  or  pyramidal  figure.  It  was  not  till  hero-worship 
was  engrafted  on  the  planetary,  that  the  sculptor  thought 
of  giving  to  the  sacred  statue  any  part  of  the  human  form ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  later  than  this  era, 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks. 
The  first  representations  of  their  gods  were  round  stones 
placed  upon  pillars,  and  these  stones  they  afterwards  formed 
roughly,  so  as  to  give  them  a  similarity  to  the  appearance 
of  a  head ;  agreeably  to  this  description,  Pausanias  saw  a 
Jupiter  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia ;  and  at  Pheres  he  observed 
thirty  deities,  made  of  unformed  blocks,  or  cubical  stones. 
The  Lacedemonians  represented  Castor  and  Pollux  by  two 
parallel  posts,  and  a  tranverse  beam  was  added  to  express 
their  mutual  affection.  Clay  was  the  first  material  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  in  statuary ;  afterwards  wood,  stone, 
marble,  ivory,  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  basalt  were  used. 
They  generally,  at  first,  hewed  their  marble  statues  out  of 
one  block,  though  they  afterwards  worked  the  head  sepa- 
rately, and  sometimes  the  arras ;  the  heads  of  the  famous 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  been  adapted  to 
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their  bodies,  after  being  finished  apart  The  stataes  were 
first  hewn  roughly,  then  polished  with  pomioe-stone,  and 
again  carefully  retouched  in  every  part  with  the  chisel; 
when  porphyry  was  used,  the  head  and  the  extremities  were 
oonunonly  of  marble. 

The  first  or  most  ancient  style  of  Gredan  sculpture  is 
exhibited  on  medals,  and  its  statues  were  neither  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty  nor  by  proportion,  but  had  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  eyes  were  long  and 
flat,  the  section  of  the  mouth  was  not  horizontal,  the  chin 
pointed,  the  curls  of  the  hair  were  ranged  in  littie  rings, 
and  it  was  impossible  by  inspecting  the  head  to  distinguish 
the  sex;  the  designing  was  eneigetical,  but  harsh;  it  was 
animated,  but  without  gracefulness  or  beauty.  The  first 
Grecian  sculptor  of  whom  the  ancient  historians  speak  is 
Daddalus,  who  lived  1300  years  B.  C.  One  of  his  works 
mentioned  with  applause  was  a  Hercules  in  wood ;  and  his 
pupil  Endasus  executed  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which  Pausa- 
nias  saw  in  the  Acropolis :  tiie  art,  however,  was  in  a  rude 
state.  Dip®nuB  and  Scyllis,  Cretans,  who  lived  776  B.  Ci 
were  celebrated  for  their  statues  in  marble.  Omatus,  who 
flourished  only  50  years  before  Phidias,  and  made  the  statue 
of  Agamemnon  at  Elis,  wrought  in  the  above  harsh  style. 
The  second,  or  grand  style,  was  brought  to  perfection  by 

Fhidias,  whoJUmrUhed  450  B.  C. 
This  great  master  of  his  art,  the  ^schylus  of  sculpture^ 
was  bom  at  Athens,  In  the  first  year  of  the  73rd  Olympiad^ 
488  B.C.  When  the  abasement  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
gave  to  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  the  Athenians,  a 
degree  of  power  which  commimicated  itself  to  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character;  when  Athens  was  rendered  il- 
lustrious by  the  wisdom  of  her  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  genius  of  her  dramatic  poets,  and  the  bravery  and  skill 
of  her  commanders,  Phidias  appeared,  and  was  the  contem- 
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porary  of  Socrates,  Plato^  Xenophon,  and  other  celebrated 
men.  This  eminent  artist  was  engaged  by  Pericles  to 
superintend  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and 
other  public  works  in  the  city  of  Athens.  At  the  particular 
request  of  Pericles,  Phidias^  executed  a  statue  of  Minerva, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon;  it  was  made  with  ivory 
and  gold,  and  measured  39  feet  in  height  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Flaxman,  ^*  His  superior  genius,  in  addition 
to  his  knowledge  of  painting,  which  he  practised  previously 
to  sculpture,  gave  a  grandeur  to  his  compositions,  a  grace  to 
his  groups,  a  softness  in  his  flesh,  and  a  flow  in  his  draperies 
unknown  to  his  predecessors;  the  character  of  whose  figures 
was  stiff,  rather  than  dignified;  their  forms  either  meagre 
or  turgid;  the  folds  in  their  drapery  parallel,  poor,  and  re- 
sembling geometrical  lines,  rather  than  the  simple,  but  ever 
varying  appearances  of  nature."  The  works  of  Phidias 
were  numerous :  he  was  unfortunate  enough,  however,  to 
meet  with  the  usual  reward  of  merit  at  Athens;  an  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  him,  of  having  carved  his  own 
image,  and  that  of  Pericles,  on  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  and 
he  was  banished  by  the  fickle  and  clamorous  populace.  He 
retired  to  Elis,  and  revenged  the  ill-treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen,  by  making  a  statue  which 
should  eclipse  the  Same  of  that  of  Minerva.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt,  and  the  statue  he  executed  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  was  considered  the  best  of  all  his  pieces;  it  was 
60  feet  in  height,  formed  of  ivory,  or  rather  covered  with 
plates  of  that  material,  enriched  with  the  radiance  of  golden 
ornaments  and  precious  stones,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Quintilian  says  of  Phidias, 
*^  His  Athenian  Minerva,  and  Olympian  Jupiter,  at  Elis, 
possessed  beauty  which  seemed  to  have  added  something  to 
religion ;  the  majesty  of  the  work  was  so  worthy  of  the 

'  Polycletns,  Scopas,  Alctimenes^  and  Myron,  wrought  in  the  style 
of  Phidias. 
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divinity."  The  people  of  Elis,  in  a  vexy  different  feeling 
from  that  of  the  Athenians,  were  so  sensible  of  his  merit, 
and  the  honour  he  had  done  their  city,  that  they  appointed 
his  descendants  to  the  honourable  office  of  keeping  dean  his 
magnificent  statue,  and  of  preserving  it  from  injury. 

The  third  style  of  Grecian  sculpture  w^  the  graceful,  or 
beautiful,  introduced  by  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.  Being 
more  conversant  than  their  predecessors  with  the  elegant 
and  flowing  lines  of  nature,  they  avoided  the  square  forms 
which  some  of  the  masters  of  the  second  style  had  too  much 
employed;  they  considered  that  the  use  of  the  art  was  more 
to  please  than  to  astonish,  and  they  desired  to  raise  ad- 
miration by  giving  delight.  Grace  is  infused  into  all  the 
movements  and  attitudes  of  their  statues ;  it  appears  in  the 
delicate  turns  of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjusting  of  the 
drapery.  Great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been  amongst 
the  works  of  sculpture,  numerous  specimens  are  still  pre- 
served, in  which  we  can  distinguish  dignified  and  attractive 
beauty,  with  that  peculiar  also  to  the  state  of  infancy. 

Praxiteles JUmrisked  364  B.C. 

He  was  a  native  of  Magna  Grrsecia,  and  excelled  in  adorn- 
ing his  statues  with  the  highest  graces  of  youth  and  beauty. 
In  the  words  of  a  judicious  writer  on  sculpture,  **  None  ever 
more  happily  succeeded  in  uniting  softness  with  force, 
elegance  and  refinement  with  simplicity  and  purity;  his 
grace  never  d^enerates  into  the  affected,  nor  his  delicacy 
into  the  artificial.'*  Among  the  remaining  works  considered 
to  be  by  Praxiteles,  are  his  Satyr,  Cupid,  ApoUo  the  lizard 
killer,  and  Bacchus  leaning  on  a  fawn.  A  Venus  from  his 
chisel  was  so  highly  valued  by  the  citizens  of  Gnidos,  that 
they  refused  to  part  with  it  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
^ifi,  who  offered  to  pay  an  immense  debt  which  they  owed, 
"  they  would  give  him  their  favourite  statue.  This  sta- 
tu© npijears  to  offer  the  first  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis, 
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which  Btill  '*  enchants  the  world,  and  fills  the  air  around 
with  beauty,"  and  which  is  probably  a  repetition  of  another 
Venus  by  this  great  artist 

Lysippus  flourished  350  B^  C 

He  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  contemporary  with  Praxi- 
teles, originally  a  white-smith ;  he  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  painting,  and  then  to  sculpture :  it  is  believed  that  he 
worked  only  in  metal ;  and  although  he  is  sdid  to  have  exe- 
cuted no  fewer  than  six  hundred  works,  it  is  not  known 
with  certainty  if  one  of  them  remain.  He  was  so  great  a 
favourite  with  Alexander,  that  he  alone  was  allowed  to 
make  casts  of  him.  The  Jupiter  of  Tarentum,  sixty  feet 
high,  was  one  of  his  great  works ;  and  his  statues  of  twenty- 
five  horsemen  drowned  in  the  Granicus,  had  such  a  value 
placed  on  them,  that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  they  were 
purchased  for  their  weight  in  gold.  It  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  high  consideration  in  which  his  works  were  held  by  the 
Komans,  that  even  Tiberius  trembled  in  his  palace,  at  an 
insurrection  of  the  people  caused  by  his  removal  of  a  figure 
by  Lysippus  from  one  of  the  public  baths,  of  a  man  com- 
ing out  of  the  bath,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  Agrippa. 

The  works  which  remain  to  us  of  ancient  art  are  suffi- 
dient  to  attest  the  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  sculpture. 
A  few  of  the  most  celebrated  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
The  Apdlo  Belvedere,  that  singularly  sublime  and  beautiful 
statue,  is  believed  to  be  the  Apollo  of  Calanus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  Dying  Gladiator  is  another  highly  valued 
work,  finely  designed,  full  of  truth,  and  admirably  executed. 
The  Fawn  of  the  Florence  Grallery,  so  wonderfully  restored 
by  Michael  Angelo,  is  an  exquisite  and  characteristic  repre- 
sentation. The  Fighting  Gladiator,  and  several  of  the  sta- 
tues of  Venus,  Diana,  Mercury,  and  Bacchus,  are  expressive 
productions  of  the  best  days  of  Grecian  sculpture.  These 
precious  monuments  of  art,  the  ancient  groups,  exhibit  as 
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it  were  before  us  the  sentiment  and  beauty  of  andent 
Greece.  The  Laoooon,  displaying  the  hopdess  agony  of 
the  father  and  sons^  is  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  Athenodo- 
TUB,  and  Agesander  of  Rhodes.  The  groups  of  Diroe,  Her- 
cules, and  AntsBus,  Atreus,  Orestes,  and  Electra,  and  Ajax 
supporting  Patrodus,  are  examples  of  fine  form  and  cha- 
racter. The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  youngest  daughter  is 
replete  with  heroic  beauty  and  exalted  passion.  That  of 
the  Wrestlers  is  a  difficult  but  harmonious  compodtion ; 
and  that  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  shows  much  d^ance 
and  grace.  The  Elgin  Marbles,  now  the  property  of  the 
British  Museum,  belong  to  a  period  when  the  art  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture  had  attained  high  excellence.  This  collec- 
tion presents  us  with  the  material  forms  in  which  the  art  of 
Phidias,  or  that  of  his  school,  gave  life  and  reality  to  the 
beautiful  Mythi,  which  veiled  the  origin  of  his  native  city, 
perpetuating  in  groups  of  matchless  simplidty  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  national  festival  of  his  coimtrymen. 

If  we  judge  by  the  rarity  with  which  great  sculptors  have 
appeared,  it  would  seem  that  to  animate  marble  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  imitative  arts.  Poets,  mudcians,  actors, 
and  painters,  have  lived  in  every  age ;  but  since  the  time  of 
Phidias,fe wer  eminent  sculptors  have  left  lasting  monuments 
of  their  genius,  than  the  number  of  individuals  celebrated 
in  the  other  arts.  The  two  principal  schools  were  Athens 
and  Rhodes;  and  such  was  the  talent  and  dispodtion  of  the 
Greeks  towards  this  art,  that  it  did  not  appear  serioudy  to 
decline  imtil  the  reign  of  the  Antonines ;  and  although  great 
compositions  of  sculpture  were  no  longer  required,  the 
Greeks,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  until  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  continued  to 
execute  email  works  with  much  elegance.  The  art  in 
which  the  Athenians  daim  distinguished  and  exdudve  su- 
periority. Is  that  which  has  the  least  frequentiy  attained 

^tioD. 
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Painting.  —  This  is  the  art  of  representing  thought 
through  the  medium  of  form  and  colour,  light  and  shadow. 
In  what  country  painting  first  originated  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  as  it  is  to  find  a  country  where  it  never 
existed.  It  has  already  been  mentioned/  that  when  the 
Spaniards  landed  in  South  America,  the  method  by  which 
the  natives  conveyed  intelligence  of  their  arrival  to  king 
Montezuma,  was,  by  painting  the  clothes  of  the  strangers, 
their  dress,  ships,  &c.  This  evidently  must  have  been  the 
most  andent  system,  as  it  is  the  simplest  mode  of  conveying 
thought  after  oral  communicatioiL  Independently  of  all 
theory,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  painting.  It  is  now  believed,  that  from  Ethi- 
opia the  knowledge  of  this  art  descended  to  Egypt,  and 
yet  we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Egyptian  painting 
and  sculpture  about  eighteen  centuries  B.C.;  and  even  then 
these  arts  were  in  the  highest  condition  that  the  Egyptian 
school  ever  attained.  Eighty  miles  above  Dongola,  Lord 
Purdhoe  discovered  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  city,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Tirhaka  mentioned 
in  the  Bible ;  and  amongst  the  ruins,  he  observed  two  nobly 
executed  lions,  specimens  of  Ethiopian  art.  On  the  shoul- 
ders of  one  of  them  was  the  name  of  Amenoph  III.,  the 
Memnon  of  the  Greek  historians ;  and  it  is  now  considered 
certain,  that  as  early  as  the  nineteenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  walls  and  temples  of  Thebes  were  deco- 
rated with  painting  and  sculpture,  commemorating  personal 
and  historical  events.  In  comparing  the  designs  on  these 
temples,  with  those  of  a  much  later  period,  the  condusibn 
is  drawn,  that  the  Egyptian  school  of  painting  never  ex- 
ceeded their  merit,  so  as  to  advance  beyond  them.  Indeed 
the  i^yptians  appear  to  have  been  an  obtuse  people,  with 
heads  as  thick  and  hard  as  their  own  granite.  They  had 
an  awfiil  feeUng  of  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  a  profound  hatred  of  reform ;  no  physician  dared 
*  Vol.!.,  page  15. 
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to  prescribe  a  new  medidne,  and  no  painter  dared  to  invent 
a  new  thought.  Plato  tells  us,  that  the  pictures  in  l^ypt 
in  his  day  were  just  the  same  as  from  ages  immemorial. 
Not  a  single  name  of  a  pwiter  of  eminence  belonging  to 
them  has  reached  U6»  and  that  of  but  one  sculptor,  Mem- 
non,  author  of  the  three  statues  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
temple  at  Thebes.  It  is  impossible  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  could  be  great,  for  there  is  proof,  that 
they  dared  not  touch  the  dead  body  for  dissection,  and  even 
the  embalmers  were  in  danger  from  the  hatred  of  the  po- 
pulace. The  important  discoveries  of  Belzoni,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, have  laid  open  to  us  all  the  habits,  public  and  pri- 
vate, civil  and  religious,  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  now 
almost  as  easy  for  an  artist  to  be  correct  in  painting  a  sub- 
ject of  that  people,  as  it  would  be  in  painting  a  British  one. 
In  one  of  the  tombs  opened  by  him,  the  various  characters 
of  a  procession,  comprising  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Jews,  and 
Negroes,  are  as  clearly  distinguished,  and  as  little  likely  to 
be  confounded,  as  if  they  passed  in  review  before  us.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  other  na- 
tions owed  much  to  the  Egyptians  in  painting.  Unac- 
qu^nted  with  perspective,  light  and  shadow,  they  had  only 
some  form,  expression,  and  character.  Their  female  heads 
are  not  displeasing;  they  have  a  sleepy  eye,  a  full  and 
pleasant  mouth,  high  cheek  bones,  dark  brows,  and  a  silent 
lazy  look,  but  a  total  want  of  ideal  beauty.  In  their  groups 
there  is  a  considerable  d^ree  of  nature  and  simplicity.  Af- 
ter all,  the  art  of  painting  was  in  a  rude  and  infantile  state 
aniong  the  Egyptians. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  other  nations 
in  the  arts,  is  often  attributed  to  the  secondary  causes  of 
clmiitte  and  government,  strangely  overlooking  the  one 
important  requisite  which  they  possessed,  that  of  natural 
and  inherent  genius ;  it  has,  consequently,  been  asked,  if 
the  Athenians,  Bhodians,  Corinthians,  and  Sicyons  owed 
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their  excellence  in  art  to  the  climate,  why  did  not  the  same 
climate  produce  equal  talents  in  the  Spartans  and  Arca- 
dians ?  The  love  of  beauty  among  the  Grreeks  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  their  religion ;  the  more  lovely  a  face  or  fonn  could 
be  rendered  in  painting  or  sculpture,  the  artist  considered 
that  he  had  the  surer  chance  of  the  blessing  of  his  gods  iu 
this  world,  and  of  immortal  rewards  in  the  next;  and  there 
were  games  instituted,  near  the  river  Alphseus,  where  prizes 
were  adjudicated  to  the  most  beautiful  That  the  Greeks 
had  a  strong  sennbility,  and  intense  acuteness  of  under- 
standing, is  evident  from  the  £act,  that  every  artist  was  a 
philosopher,  and  every  philosopher  understood  and  relished 
art  The  artists  b^an  by  the  study  of  geometry ;  they 
analyzed  the  pecidiarities  of  the  form  of  man,  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  and  thus  settled  the 
principles  of  beauty  in  the  human  form.  The  philosophers 
recommended  to  all  classes  the  study  of  art,  as  a  refined 
mode  of  elevating  their  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  the 
government  seconded  that  recommendation.  The  passion 
for  the  beautiful  in  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  nature,  led 
the  Greeks  to  abhor  the  cruel  and  barbarous  gladiatorial 
amusements  of  the  Romans.  To  compete  for  glory  by  poems, 
music,  and  pictures ;  to  race  for  the  prize  of  swiftness,  or 
wrestle  for  the  crown  of  strength,  formed  the  innocent  and 
delightful  objects  of  their  Olympic  games;  and  during  th^se 
commemorations  war  ceased,  and  all  Greece  assembled  in 
happiness  and  joy.  The  greatest  and  wisest  men  disdained 
not  these  contests ;  Alexander  the  Great  entered  the  lists, 
Plato  appeared  amoi^g  the  wrestlers  at  Corinth,  and  Py- 
thagoras carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis.  When  we  consider 
the  solemn  dignity  of  the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games, 
their  supreme  power,  their  decisions — to  which  kings  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  nations  to  respect — ^with  the  high  ho- 
nours awaiting  those  who  gained  the  prizes,'  it  is  difficult 

*  See  Vol.  I  Note  at  the  foot  of  page  107» 
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to  appreciate  the  effects  of  all  this  upon  a  people  of  strong 
suBceptibilities. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  Grecian  painting,  Philodes  and 
Cleanthes  were  the  inventors  of  outline;  and  Ardices  firom 
Corinth,  and  Telephanes  from  Sicy on,  were  the  first  who  put 
it  in  practice  without  any  colour.  It  is  to  this  early  period 
that  the  accusation  of  ^lian^  is  applied,  who  says,  that  the 
artists  were  obliged  to  write  underneath  their  wretched  pro- 
ductions, *  This  is  a  bull,*  '  This  is  a  horse/  '  This  is  a  tree.' 
The  next  class  were  single  colour  painters,  or  monochro- 
matists,  as  Hygiomon  and  others.  Now  the  sexes  began  to 
be  distinguished,  and  Cimon,  the  Cleonean,  had  spirit  to 
attempt  the  imitation  of  every  thing;  he  invented  fore- 
shortening, and  drawing  at  an  angle;  he  had  also  the 
courage  to  vary  his  characters,  and  forms  of  heads,  making 
them  look  up,  down,  behind,  &c;  he  articukted  his  joints, 
exhibited  veins,  muscles,  and  gave  undulations  and  folds 
to  his  draperies.  Pan»us,  th6  brother  of  Phidias,  painted 
the  shield  of  Minerva ;  and  so  much  had  the  knowledge  of 
colour  and  art  advanced,  that  portraits  of  the  principal 
leaders,  Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and  CjnegyrsuA  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks,  and  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  who  com- 
manded the  Persians  at  Marathon,  490  B.C.,  were  intro- 
duced, and  recognised  by  the  spectators. 

Poly gnotiu  flourished  430  B.  C. 
He  was  bom  at  Thasos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  and 
was  the  national  and  monumental  painter  of  Greece ;  his 
pieces  appear  to  have  all  been  votive  offerings  to  his  country. 
This  great  artist  was  the  first  who  clothed  his  female  figures 
in  light  and  flowing  draperies,  and  adorned  their  heads  with 
rich  turbans.  To  improve  the  expression  of  countenance, 
he  made  the  mouth  smile,  and  by  showing  the  teeth  softened 

'  Lib.  X.  cliap.  xii. 
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the  ancient  rigidity  of  his  predecessors.  He  painted  gra- 
tuitously the  hall  at  Delphi,  and  the  portico  at  Athens ;  and 
by  so  doing  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  Micon,  who 
was  paid ;  such  liberality  was  adjudged  worthy  to  be  com- 
memorated by  the  highest  authority  in  Greece,  and  the 
Amphictyonic  Coimcil  ordered  that  Polygnotus  should 
henceforth  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  wherever 
he  went  When  he  was  employed  by  the  Cnidians  to  adorn 
the  great  hall  at  Delphi,  the  choice  of  the  subject  was  left 
to  himself;  and  as  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  was 
murdered,  and  had  a  tomb  near  the  spot,  his  painting  re- 
lated to  the  striking  subjects  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  artist, 
in  painting  the  demon  Eurjrnome  with  a  skin  the  coloiu-  of 
a  blue-bottle  fly,  showed  the  felicity  of  his  imagination,  as 
well  as  his  power  of  observation  and  imitation.^  ApoUo- 
dorus,  of  Athens,  who  flourished  in  the  93rd  Olympiad, 
407  B.C.,  discovered  the  principle  of  beauty ;  and  according 
to  PUny,  no  painting  before  the  time  of  this  artist  continued 
to  please  on  examination.  His  two  great  pictures  were,  a 
priest  in  a  suppliant  postiure,  and  Ajax  struck  with  Minerva's 
thimders ;  they  were  admired  at  Pergamus  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.     ApoUodorus  was  followed  by 

Zeuxisy  who  flourished  400  B.  C. 

Under  this  celebrated  painter,  the  art  continued  to  ad- 
vance; he  discovered  the  principles  of  light  and  shadow ;  and 
according  to  Pliny, "  boldly  marched  through  the  door  which 
ApoUodorus  had  opened,  daring  every  thing  the  pencil  could 
do,  and  carrying  it  to  the  greatest  glory."  Zeuxis  became 
very  wealthy,  grew  proud,  and  always  appeared  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  a  purple  robe,  with  his  name  in  gold 
letters  on  the  border.  Thinking  that  no  money  could 
equal  the  value  of  his  pictures,  he  frequently  gave  them 

*  The  contemporuries  of  Polygnotus  were  Aglaophon,  Cephis- 
sodomus,  Phrylus,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of  Parrhasius. 
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away,  and  from  this  feeling  he  presented  an  Alcmena  to 
the  Agrigentinesy  and  a  Pan  to  ArcheUius.  His  most  cele- 
brated paintings  were,  Jupiter  sitting  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  the  gods,  and  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents 
in  the  presence  of  his  affirighted  parents. 

This  artist  has  been  censured  for  his  large  heads,  and 
violent  markings,  otherwise  his  works  were  correct.  The 
Agrigentines,  says  Pliny,  ordered  a  picture  for  a  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina ;  and  as  Zeuxis  always  studied  from  nature, 
that  he  might  not  be  without  a  model,  they  sent  him  the 
most  beautiful  of  their  virgins.  Cicero  says,  it  was  the 
Crotoniates  who  employed  him ;  and  that  the  government 
ordered  the  finest  girls  to  present  themselves  to  him,  when 
having  selected  five,  from  whose  elegance  and  grace  united, 
he  conceived  in  his  mind  the  form  of  a  perfect  woman,  his 
Helen,  which  he  executed  with  wonderful  success.  A  con- 
test having  taken  place  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  it 
is  related,  that  the  former  painted  a  boy  and  grapes,  and  the 
birds  flew  at  the  fruit ;  but  the  latter  observed,  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  equal  to  the  grapes,  they  should  have  been 
frightened  away.  Parrhasius  then  exhibited  his  piece;  and 
Zeuxis  desired  him  to  remove  the  curtwi  that  he  might  see 
the  painting:  the  curtain  was  the  painting;  and  the  latter 
acknowledged  himself  conquered,  by  exclaiming,  *'  Zeuxis 
has  deceived  the  birds,  but  Parrhasius  has  deceived  Zeuxis 
himself."  This  contest  contains  the  great  principle  of  Greek 
art,  that  the  perfect  imitation  of  reality  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  highest  style.  Zeuxis  made  his  sketches  in 
black  and  white,  or  of  a  single  colour  heightened  with  white. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  fit  of  convulsive  laughter  at  a 
comical  painting  which  he  had  executed  of  an  old  woman. 

Parrhasius  was  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis ;  he 
was  bom  at  Ephesus,  and  celebrated  for  great  excellence. 
By  the  confession  of  all  artists,  the  manner  in  which  he 
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blended  the  contour^  of  his  forms  was  exquisite.  He  con- 
trived in  a  picture  to  paint  the  people  of  Athens,  and  to  give 
a  correct  idea  of  their  variable  character,  humble  yet  vain, 
timid  yet  frequently  crueL  Parrhasius  is  accused  of  having 
disgraced  his  genius,  by  condescending  to  employ  his  pencil 
on  indelicate  subjects.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  great 
men  of  Ghreece  did  not  approve  of  such  an  improper  appli- 
cation of  talent.  Aristotle  condemns  the  practice,  and  ad- 
vises tutors  to  guard  their  pupils  against  such  objectionable 
conduct.^ 

Timanthes,  of  Sicyon,  followed,  and  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  He  was  the  great 
painter  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  in  AulLs,  and  no  pic- 
ture of  antiquity  had  a  higher  reputation  for  touching 
art  and  delicacy ;  after  exhausting  expression  in  the  princi- 
pal characters,  this  artist  covered'  the  face  of  the  father, 
leaving  every  spectator  to  imagine  an  agony  of  his  own : 
Euripides  has  the  same  incident.  Timanthes  was  inge- 
nious in  his  inventions :  to  give  an  idea  of  great  size  to  a 
sleeping  Cyclops,  he  introduced  two  satyrs  trying  to  span 
his  thumb.  Another  celebrated  picture,  was,  his  Ajax 
furious  at  his  disappointment,  in  not  receiving  the  arms  of 
Achilles.  Euxenides  taught  Aristides,  the  great  master  of 
expression ;  and  Eupompus  taught  Pamphilus,  who  was  the 
master  of  Apelles.  Eupompus  painted  a  victor  with  a  palm- 
branch  in  his  hand;  and  such  was  his  influence  in  Greece, 

^  The  same  quality  is  the  great  excellence  of  Correggio. 

*  During  the  author's  first  visit  to  Napes,  in  1829,  he  took  many 
opportunities  of  inspecting  its  splendid  museum,  famous  for  the  re- 
mains of  Grecian  art ;  and  while  at  Castel-a-Mare,  in  the  environs, 
he  frequently  passed  days  in  rambling  over  Pompeii;  irom  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in  that  ancient 
city,  it  would  appear,  that  the  fault  of  Parrhasius  was  not  looked 
upon  with  severe  disapprobation  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

'  In  hiB  painting  of  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Poussin  hides  the 
face  of  his  wife. 
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rouslj  given  up  to  the  artist.     Plinj  describes  many  beau- 
tiful pictures  executed  by  Apelles ;  his  Venus  Anadyomene, 
however,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works,  but  being 
painted  on  wood  it  was  destroyed  by  insects  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.     He  began  another,  having  completed  it  as  far 
as  the  bosom,  he  died ;  and  although  the  contours  were  ready 
for  finishing,  no  other  artist  would  venture  to  touch  it,  such 
was  the  veneration  entertained  for  him.   His  imitation  must 
have  been  perfect,  for  his  painted  horses  are  said  to  have 
made  real  horses  neigh ;  he  was  not  deficient  in  expression, 
for  he  painted  persons  dying  with  great  power,  and  his 
colour  must  have  been  excellent,  for  he  glazed  like  the 
Venetian  school      This  very  distinguished  man  wrote 
copiously  on  his  art,  and  explained  its  principles :  his  trea- 
tises were  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  even  in  that  of 
Suidas ;  their  loss  is  much  to  be  regretted.     Beauty  was 
the  leading  feature  of  his  style,  and  likewise  that  of  the 
chief  painters  of  his  day.     In  grace  he  defied  competition, 
which  explains  the  secret  of  his  triumph  over  all  others. 
^'  I  know  when  to  leave  ofiT,"  said  he,  **  which  is  a  great  art ; 
Protogenes  does  not,  overworking  is  injurious.*'    He  was 
generous,  and  frankly  acknowledged  when  others  were 
superior  to  him ;  observing  that  Echion  was  a  better  com- 
poser, and  Asdipiadorus  more  correct  in  proportion.    Not- 
withstanding the  graceful  manners  of  ApeUes,  his  kindness 
of  heart,  and  his  accomplished  mind,  he  was  frequently 
subject  to  the  attempts  of  malignant  envy ;  when  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Alexandria,  the  courtiers  of  Pto- 
lemy hating  his  superiority,  and  dreading  the  probability 
of  his  good  fortime,  sent  him  a  pretended  invitation  to  sup 
with  the  king.     Apelles  went ;  Ptolemy  felt  astonished  at 
the  liberty,  and  sending  to  demand  an  explanation  dis- 
covered the  imposition.     On  inquiring  if  the  artist  knew 
the  person  who  had  given  him  the  invitation,  he  immediately 
sketched  his  face  on  the  wall,  and  the  king  recognised  the 
culprit.     Apelles  used  to  hide  himself  behind  his  works  to 
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hear  the  remarks  of  the  people.  This  deference  to  the  pub- 
lic voice  evinced  by  sculptors,  painters,  and  statesmen,  is  a 
splendid  proof  of  the  good  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
time ;  unappreciated  by  the  presumptuous  conceited  igno- 
rance of  modem  days :  nothing  then  was  done  in  defiance  of 
public  taste,  but  in  conformity  to  its  dictates,  and  although 
this  may  and  did  lead  to  injustice  in  political  matters,  in 
art  the  rule  is  infallible.  This  artist  had  the  peculiar  tact 
of  seizing  the  most  agreeable  expression  of  a  sitter's  face, 
and  rendering  even  his  defects  a  cause  of  elegant  conceal- 
ment; he  punted  Antigonus,  who  had  lost  an  eye,  in  profile, 
concealed  his  defective  eye,  and  made  him  gracefuL  This 
probably  was  the  chief  secret  of  his  fortunes,  as  it  has  been 
that  of  Uiter  artists.^  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  this 
eminent  man  to  do  something  every  day ;  hence  the  proverb, 
"no  day  without  a  line;"  he  had  also  steady  application  and 
great  industry.  Highly  wrought  individual  figures,  pop- 
tndts  of  beautiful  nature,  in  which  he  particularly  excelled, 
cannot  however  be  put  into  competition,  or  rank  so  high  as 
the  monumental  and  historical  pieces  of  Polygnotus  and  his 
contemporaries,  although  the  works  of  Apelles  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  delicate  sympathies  of  the  world. 

The  age  of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus  was  the  meridian  of 
Greek  art,  and  that  of  Apelles  was  its  setting  glory;  after 
the  latter  it  graduaUy  sunk  as  if  nature  were  exhausted,  al- 
though a  long  list  of  inferior  artists  followed  him.  Such  an 
age  has  never  since  been  seen,  and  in  all  probability  never 
will  again,  for  in  order  to  become  such  super-excellent 
sculptors  and  painters,  the  feelings  of  men  on  these  sub- 
jects must  become  religious  principles,  as  they  were  with 
the  ancient  Greeks.  It  is  true,  that  the  paintings  of  the 
great  artists  mentioned  above,  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  but  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of 

*  Titian,  Vandyke,  Reynolds,  and  Lawrence. 
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those  Statues  which  yet  remain^  and  which  we  know  him  to 
be !  We  are  justified  in  admitting  his  taste  as  equally  exact 
when  he  celebrates  the  merits,  and  critically  characterises  the 
different  styles  of  ancient  painting.*  From  the  above,  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  the  instructors  of  Europe  in 
all  that  relates  to  embellished  imagination ;  and  to  have 
introduced  into  the  works  of  fancy,  a  solidity,  a  thought, 
and  a  perfection  which  they  had  not  before.  They  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  aware,  that  as  true  eloquence  is 
thought  rightly  expressed ;  as  poetry  is  thought  refined,  and 
heightened  by  imagination ;  so  painting  is  the  same  power 
blended  with  ideal  excellence  of  form,  and  elevated  by  its 
graceful  characteristic  of  dramatic  truth. 

Agreeably  to  Mr.*Millingen's  opinion,  the  honour  of 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  coining  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Greeks ;  who,  by  a  coincidence  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, might  boast  of  having  produced  every  thing 
worthy  of  admiration  in   the   sciences   and  in  the  arts, 

*  The  pictures  foand  at  Herculaneam,  Pompeii^  and  the  Sepul- 
chrom  Nasonianum  at  Rome,  were  probably  the  works  of  Greek 
artists^  for  the  Romans  were  never  eminent  in  the  arts  dependent 
on  deagn.  These  pictures  exhibit  great  knowledge  of  proportions, 
and  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  but  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  rules  of 
perspective.  Perspective  was  revived  in  the  16th  century ;  it  is  a 
qualification  which  requires  the  most  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  painting,  and  consists  in  drawing  upon  a  plane  surface  true 
'resemblances  of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  owes  its 
birth  to  that  branch  of  painting  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
theatre.  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  Agatharcus,  instructed  by  ^s- 
chylus,  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  that  afterwards 
the  principles  of  the  art  were  more  distinctly  taught  by  Demoritus 
and  Anaxagoras,  the  diticiples  of  Agatharcus.  Of  the  theory  of 
tlus  art,  as  described  by  them»  we  know  nothing,  since  none  of  their 
writings  have  come  down  to  us.  The  first  individual  who  attempted 
to  lay  down  the  rules  of  perspective,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  was 
the  Italian  Pietro  del  Borgo. 
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within  the  range  of  the  sublimey  the  beantifnl,  and  the 
usefuL  Neither  the  yast  empires  of  ^gypt  and  Assyriay 
nor  even  the  PhoeniciaTig,  however  renowned  for  their  ex* 
perience  in  navigation,  and  for  the  boldness  of  their  oom«- 
mercial  expeditions,  were  acquainted  with  this  invention, 
so  essential  to  simplifying  the  conoems  of  social  life,  and 
brining  into  communion  the  most  distant  nations.  Mr. 
Millingen^  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  Romans  never 
attempted  to  organise  a  regular  monetary  system>  till  a 
period  so  comparatively  recent  as  the  battle  of  Actinm, 
about  10  B.C. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CELEBRATED    HISTORIANS    OF    GREECE    IN    HER    DECLINE 

POLTBIU8 — ^DIODORUS  8ICULU8— DIONT8IU8  OF  HALICAB- 
NAS8U8 — 8TRABO— PLUTARCH — ^AND  ARRIAN. 

In  her  decline,  Greece  produced  some  historians  of  great 
eminence,  with  whose  works  the  author  will  conclude  the 
subject  of  Grecian  literature.  The  first  of  these  celebrated 
men  was 

Pofybius,  whoJhurUhed  162  B.C. 

This  historian  was  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  203 
years  before  the  christian  era;  illustrious  by  birth,  he  was 
not  less  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  skill  in 
war,  steady  virtue,  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  interests 
of  his  country.  After  having  been  initiated  in  the  duties 
of  a  statesman  by  his  father  Lycortas,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  Macedonia  by  his  valour  against  the  Romans ; 
and  when  Perseus  had  been  subdued,  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  as  a  prisoner  of  war*  He  was  not  destined,  how- 
ever, to  languish  in  a  dungeon.     Scipio  and  Fabius  were 

*  See  his  ^'  Numismatiqiie  de  rancienne  Italie." 
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acquainted  with  his  abilities  as  a  soldier^  and  a  man  of 
learning ;  they  made  him  their  friend  by  kindness  and  at- 
tention. Fixed  for  a  long  period  in  the  capital  of  Italy, 
which  was  the  grand  source  of  all  the  counsels  that  directed 
and  sustained  the  Roman  empire,  he  had  leisure  to  draw 
together  the  information  requisite  for  his  great  historical 
work.  He  accompanied  Scipio  on  his  expeditions,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Carthage  and  Numantia.  Like  a 
true  patriot,  he  relieved  the  wants  of  his  country  when  it 
had  become  a  Soman  province,-  and  eased  its  servitude  by 
exerting  in  its  behalf  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with 
the  most  powerful  Romans.  After  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor  Scipio,  he  retired  from  Italy  to  his  native 
place,  M^alopolis ;  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  in  the  enjo]nnent  of  those  honours  which  a  good  man 
may  with  propriety  receive  from  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, and  in  the  self-satisfaction  of  a  humane  and  benevolent 
life.  He  died  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  of  the  effects  of 
a  wound  which  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  121  B.C. 

Polybius  wrote  forty  books  of  general  history  during  his 
own  age,  from  the  b^inning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  to  a  Roman 
province ;  treating  of  the  Achaean  league,  the  Macedonian, 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  Cappadocian,  and  Persian  empires.  Of 
this  great  work  only  the  first  five  books  have  come  down  to 
us  entire,  with  an  epitome  of  the  following  twelve.  He 
merits  less  the  praise  of  eloquence  and  purity  of  language 
than  for  authentic  information,  great  impartiality,  and  judi- 
cious reflection.  Polybius,  in  commencing  his  history,  says, 
**  If  those  who  have  been  employed  before  me  in  relating  the 
transactions  of  past  times,  had  been  altogether  silent  con- 
oemiilg  the  use  and  excellence  of  history,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  begin  this  work  by  advising  all  mankind  to  apply 
themselves  with  earnestness  to  that  kind  of  study;  since 
the  knowledge  of  former  events  affords  the  best  instruction 
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for  the  regulation  and  good  conduct  of  human  life.  But  as 
the  greater  part,  or  rather  all  of  them,  have  taken  occasion 
to  declare,  that  history  supplies  the  only  proper  discipline 
to  tndn  and  exercise  the  minds  of  those  who  are  inclined  to 
enter  into  public  aflbirs;  and  that  the  evil  aoddents  which 
are  there  recorded  to  have  befallen  other  men,  contain  the 
wisest  and  most  effectual  lessons  for  enabling  us  to  support 
our  own  misfortunes  with  dignity  and  courage :  there  is 
little  need  to  repeat  what  others  have  often  urged  with 
eloquence  and  force.  Indeed,  the  subject  which  I  am  en- 
gaged to  treat  may  well  exempt  me  from  this  task,  since  it 
is  of  a  kind  so  new  and  singular,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
dte  the  attention  of  every  reader ;  for  what  man  is  there 
BO  sordid  and  insensibly  that  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
informed  in  what  manner,  and  through  what  kind  of 
government,  almost  the  whole  habitaUe  world,  in  less  than 
the  course  of  fifty-three  years,  was  reduced  beneath  the 
Boman  yoke;  an  event  of  which  there  is  no  example  in 
any  former  time.  That  the  subject  of  this  work  deserves 
more  than  a  common  share  of  attention  and  regard,  on 
account  both  of  its  novelty  and  greatness,  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  the  ancient  states  that  are 
chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and  compare  them  with  the 
Boman." 

"  The  Persians  were  for  some  time  possessed  of  a  very 
wide  dominion ;  but  whenever  they  laboured  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Asia,  the  attempt  was  always  unsuc- 
cessful, and  once  proved  fatal  to  them.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, after  many  struggles,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  but  within  twelve  years  were  again  divested  of  it. 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  at  first  extended  from  the 
provinces  that  border  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  as  far  as  the 
Danube;  the  whole  including  only  a  small  and  incon- 
siderable part  of  Europe.  After  some  time,  they  found 
means  to  conquer  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  joined  Asia 
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to  their  empire.  Though  the  general  opinion  of  mankind 
may  have  taught  us  to  regard  this  people  as  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  potent  state,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great  part 
of  the  world  was  totally  exempted  from  their  sway.  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  never  visited  by  their  arms ;  and 
those  fierce  and  warlike  nations  who  possessed  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  were  unknown  and  undiscovered  by  them. 
But  the  Komans,  disdaining  to  confine  their  conquests 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  countries  only,  have  forced 
almost  the  whole  habitable  world  to  pay  submission  to  their 
laws ;  and  have  raised  their  empire  to  that  vast  height  of 
power,  which  is  so  much  the  wonder  of  the  present  age, 
and  which  no  future  times  can  ever  hope  to  exceed.  This 
is  the  event  which  I  design  to  explain  in  all  its  parts  and 
circumstances,  in  the  following  narration ;  and  from  thence 
it  will  be  evident,  what  great  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  political  history." 

He  continues,  "  The  point  of  time  from  whence  I  begin 
my  work,  is  the  hundred  and  fortieth  Olympiad.*  The 
transactions  are  these  which  follow. — Tn  Greece,  the  social 
war,  conducted  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  father 
of  Perseus,  in  conjunction  with  the  cities  of  Achaia,  against 
the  ^tolians.  In  Asia,  the  war  between  Antiochus  and 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Coele-Syria. 
In  Italy  and  Africa,  that  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Romans,  which  is  generally  styled  the  war  of  Hannibal 
These  events  are  the  next  in  order  to  those  with  which  the 
history  of  Aratus*  is  concluded.  Before  this  period,  the 
great  transactions  of  the  world  were  single,  distinct,  and 
unconnected,  both  in  place  and  time;  while  each  proceeded 
from  motives  peculiar  to  itself,  and  was  directed  to  its  own 
proper  end ;  but  from  this  time,  history  assumes  an  entire 

1  220  B.  C. 

'  Commander  of  the  Achteans :  he  died  203  B.  C. 
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and  perfect  body.  The  affidrs  of  Italy  and  Africa,  were  now 
joined  with  those  of  Ajsia  and  Greece,  and  all  moved  to- 
gether towards  one  fixed  and  single  point  It  was  this  that 
first  determined  me  to  choose  this  era  for  the  b^inmng  of 
my  work.  For  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  broken  the 
strength  of  Carthage  in  the  war  just  mentioned,  that  the 
Romans,  imagining  that  by  this  success  the  chief  and  most 
important  part  of  their  intended  enterprise,  had  opened  to 
themselves  the  way  to  universal  empire,  now  first  resolved 
to  enlaige  their  conquests,  and  spread  their  armies  over 
Greece  and  Asia." 

This  celebrated  writer  had  discovered,  that  history,  to 
prove  a  science  and  useful  guide,  should  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  life ;  and  that  instruction,  whether  moral  or  political, 
ought  never  to  be  fixed  on  the  weak  foundation  of  imagi- 
nary occurrences ;  he  says,  "  Truth  is  the  eye  of  history ;  for 
as  an  animal,  when  deprived  of  sight,  becomes  incapable  of 
performing  its  natural  and  proper  functions ;  so  if  we  take 
away  truth  from  history,  what  remains  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  useless  tale."  In  Polybius,  it  is  the  statesman, 
the  general,  the  philosopher  united,  who  speaks  to  us  in 
familiar  language,  recounts  simply  all  that  was  transacted, 
confirms  facts  by  undoubted  testimony,  and  enables  us  to 
draw  easy  and  profitable  instruction  from  the  prudence  or 
misconduct  of  past  times,  by  reflections  deep  and  solid,  such 
as  our  own  reason  cannot  but  approve  of.  The  probity 
which  shines  out  in  every  part  of  the  work  of  this  great 
historian,  is  equally  conspicuous  with  his  wisdom ;  blinded 
by  no  interest,  seduced  by  no  mistaken  zeal,  as  he  is  never 
deceived,  he  does  not  attempt  to  lead  others  into  error. 
Upon  even  a  slight  view,  it  is  easy  to  discern  a  candour 
spread  through  his  writings,  which  never  hides  the  faults 
of  friends,  nor  tarnishes  the  virtues  of  an  enemy ;  a  sincerity 
which  presents  objects  in  their  true  state  free  from  the  dis- 
guise of  passion,  and  which  weighs  contending  testimonies 
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in  an  equal  scale.  Such  was  the  author,  who  when  living  was 
the  friend,  the  companion,  the  instructor  of  the  generous 
and  heroic  Scipio ;  and  whose  writings  in  a  later  age  were 
the  earnest  study  and  chief  consolation  of  the  unfortunate 
and  mistaken  Brutus,  who  not  only  perused  his  history  with 
much  attention,  but  also  epitomised  it,  and  often  retired 
from  the  field  where  he  had  drawn  his  sword  against  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony,  to  read  the  instructive  page  which  de- 
scribed the  great  actions  of  his  ancestors. 

Diodorus  Sictdus  flourished  45  J3.  C 

He  was  a  native  of  Argyra  in  Sicily,  and  composed  in 
forty  books  a  general  history  of  the  world  under  the  title 
of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  embracing  a  period  from  the  reign 
of  Ogyges,  king  of  BoDotia,  to  his  own  time.  Of  this  great 
work,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  labour  of  thirty  years, 
only  fifteen  books  are  extant,  and  a  few  fragments.  The 
first  five  are  properly  the  mythological  part,  full  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Grecian  fables,  although  useful  for  understanding 
ancient  authors,  and  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  As- 
syrian monarchy.  They  give  an  account  of  the  affidrs  of 
the  world  from  the  commencement  of  time,  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  to  the  Trojan  war.  The'next^five 
have  perished,  consequently  the  eleventh  book  follows,  which 
begins  with  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece ;  and  from 
thence  to  the  sixteenth  book,  the  history  is  continued  to  tlie 
reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  from  the  reign  of  Philip,  in  five  more,  to  the  expedition 
of  Seleucus  Nicanor  in  Cappadocia,  containing  the  events 
of  a  period  of  179  years.  This  historian  is  accused  of  chro- 
nological inaccuracy  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work ;  the  au- 
thenticity however  of  the  latter  periods  are  unimpeached. 
His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  laboured ;  it  is  simple  and 
unaffectedly  correct. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  man 
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in  the  earliest  ages,  says,  "  Men  at  first  led  a  rude  sort  of 
life,  and  wandered  in  the  fields,  and  fed  upon  herbs,  and  the 
natural  fruit  of  the  trees.  Their  words  were  confused,  with- 
out any  certain  signification ;  but  by  degrees  they  spoke  arti- 
culately, making  signs,  and  giving  proper  terms  upon  occa- 
sion ;  till  at  length  their  discourse  became  intelligible  one 
to  another.  Being  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the 
world,  they  did  not  all  speak  the  same  language,  every  one 
using  that  dialect  proper  to  the  place,  as  his  lot  f(^ ;  upon 
which  account  there  were  various  and  all  sorts  of  languages 
in  the  world,  and  these  associations  of  men  first  planted  all 
the  nations  of  the  world."  He  continues,  "  What  was 
useful  for  the  life  of  man  was  not  found  out  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  first  race  of  mankind  lived  a  laborious  and  trou- 
blesome life,  being  without  clothes  and  houses,  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire,  and  destitute  of  delicacies  for  their 
food.  They  had  neither  bams  nor  granaries  in  which  to 
deposit  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  many  perished 
in  the  winter  through  cold  and  hunger.  At  length,  being 
taught  by  experience,  they  fled  to  caves  in  the  winter,  and 
laid  up  a  store  of  such  fruits  as  were  fit  to  keep ;  coming 
by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  the  usefulness  of  fire, 
and  other  improvements  beneficial  to  man's  life.  Necessity 
was  man's  instructor,  which  made  him  skilful;  being  an 
ingenious  creature,  assisted  as  with  many  servants,  with 
hands,  speech,  and  a  rational  soul,  roady  to  put  every  thing 
into  execution." 

On  the  subject  of  ancient  mythology,  Diodorus  Siculus 
teUs  us,  that  "  The  first  generation  of  men,  contemplating 
the  beauty  of  the  superior  world,  and  admiring  with  as- 
tonishment the  frame  and  order  of  the  universe,  judged 
there  were  two  chief  gods  that  were  eternal,  the  sun  and 
moon ;  the  first  of  which  they  called  Osiris,  and  the  other 
Isis ;  the  former,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifying  a  thing 
with  many  eyes,  applied  to  the  sun  darting  his  rays  into 
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every  corner ;  and  the  latter,  signifying  ancient,  that  name 
being  ascribed  to  the  moon  from  the  earliest  generations. 
Therefore,  they  say,  that  every  particular  being  in  the  uni- 
verse is  perfected  and  completed  by  the  sun  and  moon ; 
whose  qualities  are  five — a  spirit,  or  quickening  efiicacy ; 
heat,  or  fire;  dryness,  or  earth;  moisture,  or  water;  and 
air,  of  which  the  world  consists,  as  a  man  made  up  of  head, 
hands,  feet,  and  other  parts.  These  five  they  reputed  for 
gods ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt,  who  were  the  first  that  spoke 
articulately,  gave  names  proper  to  their  several  natures, 
according  to  the  language  they  then  spoke ;  and  therefore 
they  called  the  spirit,  Jupiter;  fire,  Vulcan ;  the  earth,  as 
the  common  womb  of  all  productions,  they  called  Metera, 
altered  by  the  Greeks  to  Demetra,  anciently  Gen  Metera, 
or  the  mother  earth ;  water,  or  moisture,  Oceanus,  which  is 
by  interpretation,  a  nourishing  mother;  and  to  the  air  they 
gave  the  name  of  Minerva,  meaning  something  proper  to 
the  nature  thereof,  and  called  her,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter, 
and  counted  her  a  virgin,  because  the  lur  naturally  is  not 
subject  to  corruption,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, whence  rises  the  fable,  that  she  was  the  issue  of 
Jupiter's  brain," 

On  the  subjects  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  he  says,  "  Osiris  was  much  given  to  husbandry ; 
he  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  brought  up  in  Nisa,  a  town  of 
Arabia  the  Happy,  near  to  Egypt ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
Dionysius,  from  his  father,  and  the  place  of  his  education. 
Here  he  found  out  the  use  of  the  vine ;  and  there  planting 
it,  was  the  first  that  drank  wine,  and  taught  others  how  to 
plant  it  and  use  it,  and  to  gather  in  their  vintage,  and  to 
keep  and  preserve  it  Above  all  others,  he  most  honoured 
Hermes,  one  of  admirable  ingenuity  and  quick  invention, 
in  finding  out  what  might  be  useful  to  mankind.  This 
Hermes  was  the  first  that  taught  how  to  speak  distinctly 
and  articulately,  and  gave  names  to  many  things  that  had 
none  before.      He  found  out  letters,  and  instituted  the 
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worship  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  first  that  observed  the 
motion  of  the  stars,  and  invented  music  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  art  of  curious  graving  and  cutting  of  statues.  He  was 
the  first  that  taught  the  Greeks  eloquence ;  thence  he  b 
called  Hermes,  a  speaker,  or  interpreter.  To  conclude ;  he 
was  the  sacred  scribe  of  Osiris,  to  whom  he  communicated 
all  his  secrets,  and  was  chiefly  guided  by  his  advice  in  every 
thing.  He,  not  Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  aflSrm,  found  out 
the  use  of  the  olive  tree,  for  the  making  of  oiL  It  is  also 
reported,  that  Osiris,  being  a  prince  of  public  spirit,  and 
ambitious  of  glory,  raised  a  great  army,  with  whidi  he  re- 
solved to  go  through  all  parts  of  the  world  that  were  in- 
habited, and  to  teach  men  how  to  plant  vines,  and  to  sow 
wheat  and  barley ;  for  he  hoped,  that  if  he  could  civilize 
men,  and  improve  their  rude  course  of  life,  by  such  public 
good  and  advantage  he  should  raise  a  foundation  among  all 
mankind  for  his  immortal  praise  and  honour.  Where  vines 
would  not  grow  and  be  fruitful,  he  taught  the  inhabitants 
to  make  drink  of  barley,'  little  inferior  in  strength  and 
pleasant  flavour  to  wine  itself;  and  for  the  many  benefits  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  by  the  common  consent  of  men, 
he  gained  the  reward  of  immortality,  and  honour  equal  to 
the  heavenly  deities."  These  extracts  are  valuable,  as  they 
inform  us  what  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  on  the 
above  subjects. 

Dionysius  of  HaUcamasms  JlcurUhed  25  B.C. 

This  celebrated  man,  eminent  both,  as  an  historian  and 
rhetorician,  left  his  native  country  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  went  to  reside  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  that  he  might 
carefully  study  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  whose  com*^ 
positions  treated  of  the  history  of  Home ;  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  great  authors  of  his  age  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  an  unremitted  application  of  many 

*  Beer. 
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years,  he  gave  to  the  world  his'  Soman  Antiquities  in 
twenty  books,  of  which  only  the  first  eleven  are  extant. 
This  work  was  greatly  valued  by  the  ancients  as  it  has  been 
by  the  modems,  for  its  valuable  information,  easiness  of 
style,  fidelity  of  chronology,  and  judiciousness  of  remark 
and  criticism.  A  complaint  has  however  been  made  against 
him,  that  he  has  given  way  too  much  to  a  spirit  of  systema- 
tising,  and  wrote  more  in  the  manner  of  an  orator  than  of 
a  historian. 

In  his  commencement  of  the  first  book,  he  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  proper  method  of  writing  history,  as  follows, 
*'  Though  not  a  friend  to  the  discourses  usually  employed  in 
the  prefaces  to  histories,  yet  I  am  obliged  to  speak  of  my- 
self;  in  doing  which,  I  shall  neither  dwell  too  long  on  my 
own  praise,  which  I  know  would  be  disagreeable  to  the 
reader,  neither  shall  I  censure  other  historians,  as  Anaxilaus 
and  Theopompus  have  done  in  the  prefaces  to  their  his- 
tories ;  but  shall  only  show  the  reasons  that  induced  me  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  give  an  account  of  the  means  by 
which  I  was  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  those  things 
I  am  going  to  relate.  For  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  all 
who  propose  to  leave  such  monuments  of  their  minds  to 
|)06terity,  as  time  shall  not  involve  in  one  common  ruin 
with  their  bodies,  and  particularly  those  who  write  his- 
tories, which  we  look  upon  as  the  repositories  of  truth, 
the  source  both  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  ought  first  of 
all  to  make  choice  of  worthy  and  noble  subjects,  and  such 
as  are  of  utility  to  tbeir  readers,  then  with  great  care 
and  pains  provide  themselves  with  proper  materials.  For 
those  who  build  their  histpries  upon  subjects  inglorious,  or 
of  no  importance,  either  desirous  of  being  known  and  of 
getting  a  name  of  any  kind,  or  wishing  to  display  the 
abundance  of  their  oratory,  are  neither  known  by  posterity 
to  their  advantage,  nor  commended  for  their  eloquence ; 
leaving  this  opinion  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  conversant 
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with  their  histories,  that  their  lives  and  their  writings  were 
of  a  piece ;  since  it  is  a  just  and  general  observation,  that 
the  works  of  an  author  are  the  images  of  his  mind.  There 
are  others  who  make  choice  of  the  best  subjects,  but  by 
founding  their  relations  upon  common  reports  through  pre- 
cipitancy and  carelessness,  lose  the  merit  of  that  choice. 
For  we  do  not  allow  the  histories  of  renowned  cities,  and  of 
men  who  governed  nations,  to  be  written  in  a  hasty  and 
negligent  manner.  As  I  am  convinced  that  these  considera- 
tions are  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  by  historians, 
and  as  I  have  taken  great  care  to  observe  them  both,  I 
would  neither  omit  the  mention  of  them,  nor  give  it  any 
other  place  than  in  the  preface  to  this  work." 

Regarding  his  residence  in  Rome,  he  says,  "  I  came  into 
Italy  immediately  after  Augustus  Caesar  had  put  an  end  to 
the  civil  war,  in  the  middle  of  the  187th  Olympiad;*  and 
having  from  that  time  to  this  present,  that  is,  twenty-two 
years,  lived  at  Rome,  learned  the  Roman  language,  and  ac- 
quainted myself  with  their  writings,  I  employed  all  that 
interval  in  preparing  materials  for  this  work ;  and  some 
things  I  received  from  men  of  the  greatest  consideration 
among  them  for  learning,  whose  conversation  I  used ;  and 
others  I  gathered  from  histories  written  by  the  most  ap- 
proved Roman  authors.  Supported,  therefore,  by  the  au- 
thority of  these  histories,  which  are  like  the  Greek  annals, 
I  undertook  this  work."  Again,  he  tells  us,  "  I  begin  my 
history  from  the  most  ancient  relations,  which  the  histo- 
rians before  me  have  omitted,  as  a  subject  not  to  be  cleared 
up  without  great  difficulty ;  and  bring  it  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  third 
jem  of  the  128th  Olympiad.'  I  relate  all  the  foreign  wars 
the  city  was  engaged  in  during  that  period,  and  all  the 
seditions  with  which  she  was  agitated ;  from  what  causes 
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they  flowed,  and  by  what  measures,  and  from  what  motives 
they  were  appeased.  I  give  an  account,  also,  of  all  the 
forms  of  government  she  used,  as  well  during  the  monarchy 
as  after  its  dissolution,  and  what  was  the  constitution  of 
each.  I  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  best  of  all  customs, 
and  the  most  excellent  of  all  laws ;  in  short,  I  show  the 
whole  manner  of  living  of  the  ancient  Bomans.  As  to  the 
form  I  give  to  this  work,  it  does  not  resemble  that  which 
the  authors  who  make  wars  alone  their  object  have  given 
to  their  histories;  nor  that  which  others,  who  treat  of  the 
several  forms  of  government  by  themselves,  have  adopted ; 
neither  is  it  like  the  chronological  works  which  the  authors 
of  the  Athenian  annals  have  published,  for  these  being  imi- 
form  soon  grow  tedious  to  the  reader:  but  it  partakes  of 
every  kind ;  of  the  oratorial,  speculative,  and  narrative ;  to 
the  intent,  that  I  may  afford  satisfaction  to  those  who  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  for  political  debates,  to  such  as  are 
engaged  in  philosophical  speculations,  and  to  all  who  pro- 
pose no  other  end  in  the  contemplation  of  military  actions, 
than  undisturbed  entertainment.'*  This  historian  also  wrote 
several  treatises,  in  which  he  compared  the  authors  who 
had  preceded  him. 

Strabo  flourished  10  B.  C. 

He  was  bom  at  Amasia,  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia, 
and  studied  under  Xenarchus  the  peripatetic  philosopher, 
and  afterwards  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  stoics.  Of  all 
his  works,  nothing  remains  but  his  geography  divided  into 
seventeen  books.  It  affords  us  much  curious  information 
relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  elegance  and  erudition.  It  con- 
tidns  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  nations,  their  ori- 
gin, manners,  religion,  and  government  Strabo  travelled 
much  in  search  of  information,  and  to  examine  with  critical 
inquiry,  not  only  the  situation  of  cities,  but  also  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  whose  history  he  intended 
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to  write ;  and  in  all  that  he  ascertained  by  personal  obser- 
vation^  he  is  remarkably  accurate.  In  his  two  first  books, 
he  endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  geography ;  in  the 
third,  he  gives  a  description  of  Spain ;  in  the  fourth,  of 
Gaul  and  the  British  Isles.  The  fifth  and  oxth  contain 
an  account  of  Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
seventh,  which  is  not  entire,  gives  a  description  of  Grer- 
many,  and  the  country  of  the  Gretie,  Blyricnm,  Taurica 
Chersonesus,  and  Epirus.  The  affidrs  of  Greece,  and  the 
adjacent  isles,  are  treated  of  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
booka  In  the  four  next,  Asia,  with  Mount  Taurus ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Asia  without  Taurus,  India, 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  last,  the  seventeenth,  gives 
an  account  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa.  Among  the  writings  of  Strabo  which  have 
been  lost,  were  his  historical  commentaries.  This  eminent 
geographer  died  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

Plutarch  flourished  A.  D.  100. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ch»ronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  between 
Phocis  and  Attica.  The  exact  period  of  his  birth  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  first 
grew  into  reputation  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
that  his  philosophical  fame  was  established  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  He  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  family,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Ammonius 
at  Delphi;  conducting  himself  with  so  much  propriety,  that 
whilst  very  young  he  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen  to 
go  to  the  Soman  proconsul  in  their  name,  upon  an  affiiir  of 
importance.  ''  I  remember,^  says  he,  **  that  I  was  sent, 
when  a  very  young  man,  along  with  another  citizen  of 
Chieronea,  on  ah  embassy  to  the  proconsul.  My  colleague 
being  by  some  accident  obliged  to  stop  in  the  way,  I  pro- 
ceeded without  him,  and  executed  our  commission.  Upon 
my  return,  when  I  was  to  give  an  account  in  public  of  my 
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negociation,  my  father  took  me  aside,  and  said, '  My  son, 
take  care  that  in  the  acoount  you  are  about  to  give,  you 
do  not  mention  yourself  singly,  but  jointly  with  your  col- 
league. Do  not  say,  I  went,  I  spoke,  I  executed;  but  we 
went,  we  spoke,  we  executed.  Thus,  though  your  coUeague 
was  incapable  of  attending  you,  he  will  share  in  the  honour 
of  your  success,  as  well  as  in  that  of  your  appointment ; 
and  you  will  avoid  the  eiiyy  which  follows  all  arrogated 
merit.' "  Plutarch  afterwards  trayelled  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge; and  after  he  had  visited  Greece  and  Egypt,  he  fixed 
himself  at  Borne,  where  he  opened  a  school.  His  reputa- 
tion became  great,  and  his  school  became  much  frequented* 
The  Emperor  Trajan  admired  his  abilities,  and  became  his 
friend;  honouring  him  with  the  office  of  consul,  and  ap- 
pointing him  governor  of  Slyricum.  After  the  death  of 
his  imperial  benefactor,  he  left  Some,  and  rettuned  to 
ChflBronea,  his  native  place;  where  he  lived  in  tranquillity, 
esteemed  and  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  raised 
to  all  the  honours  which  his  native  town  could  bestow,  being 
made  A.rchon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  In  his  re* 
treat,  Plutarch  applied  himself  to  study,  and  wrote  part 
of  his  works,  and  several  of  ^^  His  Lives."  He  died  in  an 
advanced  old  age,  about  A.D.  140. 

The  most  distinguished  composition  of  Plutarch,  is  his 
"  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able literary  works  of  the  ancients ;  introducing  us  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  private  character  and  manners  of  those 
distinguished  persons,  whose  public  actions  are  recorded  by 
professed  historians.  He  examines  and  delineates  his  heroes 
with  much  skill  and  impartiality ;  he  neither  misrepresents 
their  virtues,  nor  hides  their  failings.  His  style  though 
not  elegant,  is  clear  and  energetic ;  and  he  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  entertaining,  instructive,  and  inte- 
resting of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Several  contem- 
porary authors  of  distinguished  abilities  flourished  with 
him ;  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  younger 
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Pliny,  Solinus,  Martial,  Quintilian,  and  others;  yet  none 
of  these  have  made  mention  of  him.  Envy  is  not  unreason- 
ably supposed  to  be  the  cause ;  they  probably  did  not  like 
that  a  Greek  of  a  small  town,  such  as  Chaeronea,  should 
enjoy  the  palm  of  literary  praise  at  Rome ;  a  jealousy  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  was  certainly  a  feeling  of  that  age. 
To  be  undistinguished,  however,  by  the  encomiums  of  con- 
temporary writers,  was  by  no  means  a  circumstance  peculiar 
to  Plutarch.  It  has  been,  still  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fate 
of  superior  genius  to  be  beheld  either  with  silent,  or  abusive 
envy.  It  makes  its  way  like  the  sun,  which  we  look  upon 
with  pain,  imless  something  passes  over  him,  that  obscures 
his  glory ;  we  then  view  with  eagerness  the  cloud  or  spot, 
and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightness  we  other- 
wise cannot  endiu*e ;  such  is  often  the  sad  littleness  of  the 
hiunan  mind.  Still  if  Plutarch,  like  other  great  men,  found 
"  envy  never  conquered  but  by  death,"  his  manes  have  been 
appeased  by  ample  atonement,  illustrious  authors  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  having  joined  in  complimenting  him.  Among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Aulus  G^llius,  Taurus,  Eusebius, 
Sardianus,  Origen,  Theodoret,  Suidas,  Petrarch,  and  others. 
Agathias,  in  the  following  epigram,  which  is  somewhat  ex- 
travagant, embodies  his  applause. 

"  Chaeronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  statue  raise ; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  thy  fame  have  shar*d ; 
Thi^ir  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar'd. 
But  though  thyself  could'st  never  write  thy  own : 
Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none." 

The  morality  of  Plutarch  is  excellent ;  but  we  must  make 
allowance  for  his  misguided  philosophy,  and  erroneous  doc- 
trine &»  siiUied  with  the  faults  of  ancient  mythology.  His 
moral  treatises,  although  containing  useful  lessons  and  cu- 
rmm  facte,  are  very  inferior  to  **  His  Lives."  He  left  two 
mn^  Plut4irch  andLamprias;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
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a  philosopher,  and  has  left  us  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  wri- 
tings, which  are  unfortunately  no  longer  extant.  Plutarch 
had  also  a  nephew,  named  Sextus,  who  bore  a  considerable 
reputation  in  the  literary  world,  and  who  taught  the  Greek 
language  and  learning  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  The  character 
which  that  philosophic  Emperor  has  given  him  in  his  first 
book  of  reflections,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  his 
uncle ;  '^  Sextus,  by  his  example  taught  me  mildness  and  hu- 
manity ;  to  govern  my  house,  like  a  good  father  of  a  family  ; 
to  fall  into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gravity  of  manners ;  to  live 
agreeably  to  nature;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering  the 
wants  of  my  friends ;  to  overlook  the  noisy  follies  of  the  ig- 
norant[and  impertinent,  and  to  comply  with  the  understand- 
ings of  men." 

ArrianJUmrished  A*  D.  140. 

He  was  bom  at  Nicomedia,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  and  was 
a  disciple  of  Epictetus ;  he  afterwards  became  a  priest  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  and  employed  a  great  part  of  his  life 
in  the  study  of  polite  literature,  and  was  complimented  with 
the  freedom  both  of  Rome  and  Athens;  he  was  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  acquaintance  with  military  and  political 
life.  Arrian  wrote  seven  books  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  they  form  a  compo- 
edtion  highly  and  deservedly  valued,  being  executed  with 
judgment  and  fidelity.  A  history  of  India  by  him  is  still 
extant,  and  a  work  on  military  tactics.  His  style,  although 
unadorned,  is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and  manly.  He  became 
a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  at  Rome,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  consular  dignity,  and  made  governor  of  Cap- 
padocia  when  that  province  was  in  arms.  Antoninus  Pius 
admired  his  writings,  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
learned  from  him  the  doctrines  of  Epictetus,  the  stoic 
philosopher. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
ITALY. 

ETRURIA — ^BfAGNA  QRiECIA — BICILT — THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
BOME — ^PBOORESS  OF  THE  ROMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITE- 
RATURE— THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE  OF  LEARNING. 

The  Roman  literature,  after  that  of  Grreece,  becomes  the 
great  object  of  attention.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to 
its  history,  it  is  requisite  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italy ;  comprising  the  era  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  Magna  Onecia,  and  Sicily. 

In  proceeding  to  investigate  the  literary  history  of  a  na- 
tion, it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  whence  their  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  were  derived.  The  privilege  assumed 
by  national  vanity  has  unfortunately  enveloped  the  anti- 
quity of  almost  every  country  in  obscurity ;  and  there  is 
no  race  whose  early  history  is  involved  in  more  mystery 
and  contradiction  than  that  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  those 
Italian  states,  forming,  in  after  times,  component  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  origin  of  the  five  Satumian, 
and  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages. 
At  the  period  when  the  light  begins  to  dawn  through  au- 
thentic information,  we  find  Italy  occupied  by  numerous 
tribes,  in  various  degrees  of  civilization,  speaking  difierent 
dialects,  and  contending  with  each  other  for  the  possession 
of  the  lands  from  which  they  drew  their  subsistence ;  IJm- 
brians,  Ligurians,  Sabines,  Yeientes,  Latins,  ^qui,  Yolsci, 
&C. ;  Latium,  a  territory  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  sixteen 
in  breadth,  containing  no  less  than  forty-seven  independent 
cities  and  states.  Before  the  above  period,  all  pretended 
accounts  are  founded  either  upon  poetical  invention,  the 
speculations  of  theorists,  or  national  vanity,  assmning  a 
Phoenician,  Grecian,  and  even  a  divine  origin. 
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The  fortunate  and  eligible  position  of  Italy^  encompassed 
on  three  of  its  sides  by  a  sea^which  washed  the  coast  of  all 
the  south  of  Europe,  with  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
afforded  facilities  to  emigration^  communication,  and  com- 
merce, with  nearly  every  part  of  the  ancient  world.  It  became 
therefore  natural,  that  this  peninsula,  gifted  with  a  fertile 
soil,  excellent  climate,  and  charming  scenery,  should  attract 
the  attention  of  its  neighbours,  and  allure  them  from  less  fa- 
voured regions.  The  spacious  lakes  and  extensive  mountains 
by  which  Italy  is  intersected,  divided  it  into  separate  states; 
and  although  we  cannot  conjecture  with  certainty  the  pre- 
cise era  when  that  country  was  first  occupied,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  refined  and 
cultivated  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Roman  name  was 
known,  viz.,  the  Etruscans;  of  whom  there  exist  at  this 
day,  monuments  in  the  fine  arts,  which  prove  them  to  have 
formed  a  splendid,  luxurious,  and  polished  state.  The 
origin  of  this  extraordinary  people,  called  Tyrrhenians  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Thusci,  or  Etrusci,  by  the  Latins,  has  been  a 
subject  of  endless  and  unsatisfactory  controversy  among  the 
Italian  antiquarians ;  their  descent  .having  perplexed  the 
ancients,  not  less  than  it  has  done  the  modems.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  generally  agree,  however,  in  considering 
them  to  have  come  from  Lydia,  conducted  into  Italy  by 
Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  king  of  that  country,  in  the  time 
of  a  severe  famine ;  and  from  whom  the  adjoining  sea  re- 
ceived its  name.  Their  alphabet  resembling  the  Phoenician, 
leads  us  to  believe  them  of  Eastern  descent.  The  Roman 
historians  particularly  mention  them,  as  a  powerful  and 
opulent  nation  long  before  the  origin  of  Rome.*  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus,  although  he  differs  from  the  opinion  that 
the  Etruscans  were  descended  from  the  Lydians,  and  con- 

*  The  Mediterranean. 
*  Tuscoram  ante  Romanum  imperium  late  terra  marique   opes 
patuere.     LW.  ▼.  33. 
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eiders  them  as  the  aborigines  of  the  country^  deduces  many 
of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Romans  from  theoL 

Lanziy  who  is  considered  the  most  learned  and  correct 
writer  on  the  subject  of  the  Etruscans,^  does  not  pretend 
to  investigate  their  origin;  though  he  seems  to  think  that 
they  were  Lydians,  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  tribes 
of  the  PelasgL  He  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  descent,  the  religion,  learning, 
language,  and  arts  of  the  Etruscans,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a  Greek  origin.  The  period  of  Etruscan  perfection 
in  the  arts,  and  the  formation  of  those  vases  and  urns 
which  we  now  admire,  he  maintains,  was  posterior  to  the 
subjugation  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  and  at  a  time 
when  an  intercourse  with  Greece  had  rendered  the  Etrus- 
cans familiar  with  models  of  Grecian  perfection;  and  he 
asserts,  that  there  are  in  the  Etruscan  tongue,  such  dear 
traces  of  ancient  Greek,  particularly  in  the  names  of  gods 
and  heroes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  nts  origin  to  any 
other  source ;  this  he  attempts  to  show  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Eugubian  tables.^ 

>  They  are  said  to  have  been  called  Tuscans,  or  Etruscans,  from 
the  Greek  ^imd,  denoting  skill  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies;  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  all  kinds  of  angury,  they  were  particularly 
experienced. 

'  So  called  from  having  been  found  at  Eugubium  (Gubbio)  a 
city  in  ancient  Umbria,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ai)ennines,  where 
they  were  dug  up  in  1 4-44.  When  first  discovered,  they  were 
believed  to  be  in  the  Phoenician  language ;  it  was  a&erwards  ob- 
served, however,  that  five  of  the  seven  tables  were  in  the  Etruscan 
characters,  or  rather,  in  the  Umbrian  dialect  of  that  tongue,  and 
the  others  in  Roman  letters,  although  in  a  mystic  jargon  between 
Latin  and  Etruscan,  with  such  a  mixture  of  each  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  increased  intercourse.  The  two  tables  in  the  Latin 
characters  were  written  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  of 
Rome,  and  those  in  the  Etruscan  letters  a  short  time  previously ; 
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From  whatever  nation  the  Etruscans  originally  sprung^ 
they  soon  arrived  at  an  enviable  height  of  prosperity  and 
power.  Etruria  proper^  or  the  most  ancient  Etruria, 
reached  from  the  Amo  to  the  Tiber,  being  nearly  bounded 
by  these  rivers  from  their  sources,  to  their  junction  with 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  They  soon,  however,  passed  those 
narrow  limits.  To  the  north,  they  spread  their  conquests 
over  the  Ligurian  territory,  that  region  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Amo,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  New 
Etruria ;  on  the  south,  they  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  made 
tributaries  of  the  Latins,  imposing  on  them  many  of  their 
usages  and  rites.  Having  thus  opened  a  way  through 
Latium,  they  drove  the  Osci  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
Campania,  and  founded  the  city  of  Capua,  about  fifty  years 
before  the  building  of  Rome,  800  B.C.  Colonies  were 
also  sent  out  by  them  to  places  beyond  their  immediate 
sway,  till  at  length  the  Italian  name  became  absorbed  in 
that  of  Etruria.  The  feelings  of  the  Etruscans  were  not 
altogether  bent  on  conquest  and  political  aggrandizement ; 
their  attention  was  likewise  directed  to  useful  institutions, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  Th^  twelve  con- 
federated cities  of  Etruria  were  embellished  with  numerous 
monuments  of  architecture,  wholesome  laws  were  enacted, 
their  conmierce  became  extended  along  all  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  by  their  means  the  general  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  Italy  was  greatly  increased.  The 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Etruscans  were  at  their  height 
before  Rome  possessed  a  name,  but  their  government,  like 
that  of  other  republics,  contained  the  seeds  of  decay;  their 
kings  were  merely  nominal  presidents  of  the  different  cities, 
with  little  real  power,  rather  than  monarchs  of  the  whole 
realm.  Domestic  rivalships,  and  petty  dissensions  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  twelve  states,  rendered  them 

both  consist  solely  of  ordinances  for  the  performance  of  sacred 
rites  and  religious  ceremonies. 
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incapable  of   opposiiig  an  adequate  barrier  to  the  en- 
croachments of  their  powerful  neighbouriB.     A  confederate 
goyemment,  only  held  together  by  the  feeble  link  of  po- 
litical connection,  presents  no  compact  resistance  to  the 
united  strength  of  intrepid  enemies.     At  sea  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians;  the  Um- 
brians  retook  several  of  their  ancient  possessions;   they 
were  forced  by  the  valour  of  the  Gauls,  to  yield  to  them 
the  plains  which  lie  between  the  Alps  and  Apennines;  and 
the  Samnites  expelled  them  from  the  still  more  delightful 
regions  of  Campania.     While  the  Etruscans  were  thus 
reduced  almost  within  the  territory  which  still  bears  their 
name,  the  modem  Tuscany,  a  more  formidable  foe  than  any 
they  had  hitherto  encountered,  appeared  on  the  political 
theatre  of  this  peninsula.     It  was  Latium  which  had  the 
honour  to  see  one  of  its  towns  rise  to  the  superior  domi- 
nion of  Italy,  and  ultimately  of  the  civilized  world.   Bome, 
which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  represents  as  a  respect- 
able colony,  fitted  out  from  Alba  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  Romulus,  and  supplied  with  money,  provisions, 
and  arms;   but  which  was,  with  a  far  greater  degree  of 
probability,  composed  of  outlaws  from  the  Mqm,  Marsi, 
Yolsci,  and   other  Latin   tribes,  had  gradually  acquired 
strength,  while  the  power  of  the  Etruscans  was  in  a  state 
of  decline.     Enervated  by  pleasure  and  opulence  they 
despised  the  rough  manners  of  the  Romans,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  respect  their  military  prowess.     The  fall  of 
Yeii  was  a  fearful  warning,  and  they  now  found  it  necessary 
to  preserve  their  independence  rather  by  policy  than  by 
force  of  arms.     At  length,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  were  un- 
generous enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  enemy :  and  while  the  rival  state  was  pressed  on  the 
south  by  the  Sanmites,  they  leagued  themselves  with  the 
Grauls,  who  had  descended  from  the  Alps,  to  the  anticipated 
conquest  of  Bome.     But  before  they  succeeded  in  fully 
uniting  their  forces,  the  consul  Dolabella  met  them  in 
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battle^  and  annihilated  the  military  population  of  Etruria, 
near  the  lake  Yadimona,  A.U.C.^  471 ;  and  the  feeble 
remains  of  that  nation  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  im- 
perious conditions  of  peace  dictated  by  their  conquerors, 
which  left  them  little  more  than  the  remembrance  of  a 
splendid  name. 

The  excellence  to  which  the  Etruscans  attained  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  forms  some  presumption 
regarding  their  progress  in  those  sciences  which  are  essen- 
tial to  eminence  in  the  arts.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
have  not  a  vestige  of  their  writings  remaining ;  it  therefore 
becomes  impossible  to  hazard  a  certain  opinion  of  the  me- 
rits of  their  literary  compositions.  Although  their  books 
were  extant  and  known  at  Rome,  nevertheless  Cicero  and 
other  Latin  writers,  who  have  the  Greek  authors  con- 
stantly in  their  mouths,  very  seldom  allude  to  any  works 
of  the  Etruscans,  except  to  treatises  on  augury  and  divina- 
tion.^ It  is  stated,  however,  that  this  people  cultivated  a 
species  of  poetry,  sung  or  declaimed  during  the  offering  of 
sacrifices,  and  the  celebration  of  marriages.  The  ancient 
nuptial  hymns  of  the  Romans  were  called  Fescennine,  from 
Fescentia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  where  such  verses  were  first 
employed.  These  songs,  or  hymns,  were  of  the  rudest 
description,  being  a  sort  of  extemporaneous  composition  of 
coarse  jests,  originally  recited  by  the  peasants  at  those  feasts 
of  Ceres  which  celebrated  the  gathering  in  of  the  vintage 
and  grain,  or  tjieir  harvest  home. 

Architecture,  in  an  improved  form,  was  unknown  in 
Rome,  until  the  Tarquins  came  from  Etruria;  and  the 

^  Ab  urbe  condita,  (from  the  foundation  of  the  city,)  471,  and 
282  B.  C. 

'  The  only  titles  of  tiie  books  of  the  Etruscans  recorded  by 
Roman  writers,  are,  the  Libri  Fatalcs,  Libri  Haraspicinn,  Sacra 
Achorontia,  Fulgurales  et  Rituoles  Libri. 
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works  of  the  kings  of  that  name  which  still  remain,  were 
built  in  the  Etruscan  style,  with  large  and  regular,  but 
uncemented  blocks.  The  most  ancient  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Rome  were  executed  by  Etruscan  artists ;  they 
built  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  the  Circus,  and 
Cloaca  Maxima,  stupendous  structures,  which  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  future  grandeur  of  the  capital  of  Italy. 
Painting  was  also  introduced  by  the  Etruscans,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
by  one  of  the  Fabian  family,  who  resided  a  long  time  in 
Etruria,  and  painted  in  fresco  after  his  return  the  interior 
of  the  temple  of  Salus ;  he  transmitted  the  name  of  Pictor 
to  his  descendants.  The  art  of  modelling  or  sculpture  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  that  in  which  the  Etruscans 
chiefly  excelled.  The  statues  of  the  first  kings  erected  at 
Rome  were  of  their  workmanship,  as  well  as  that  of  Ho- 
ratius  Codes,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Clelia.  In  the 
year  of  Rome  489,  not  fewer  than  two  thousand  Etruscan 
statues,  probably  little  figures  in  bronze,  were  carried  to 
that  city  from  Bolsena,  which  the  Romans  were  accused  of 
having  besieged  in  order  to  plunder  it  of  these  works  of 
art. 

However  fabulous  the  stories  may  be  considered  of  the 
arrival  of  iEnotus  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  the  passage  of 
the  Pelasgi  from  Epirus  to  the  Po,  seventeen  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  or  the  settlement  of  the  Arcadian 
Evander  in  Latiimi ;  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt,  that 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  era,  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  reigning  families  in  Greece,  the  public  commo- 
tions which  frequently  occurred,  suggestions  of  oracles,  and 
se^iBons  of  famine,  co-operated  in  producing  an  emigration 
of  numerous  bodies  of  adventurers,  chiefly  Achseans  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Dorians,  who  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  the  Egean  islands,  and  Italy ;  in  the  latter  country, 
the  Greek  emigrants  first  settled  in  a  southern  district,  then 
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known  by  the  name  of  Japygia,  and  since  denominated 
Calabria.  A  serene  climate,  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
the  energy  peculiar  to  rising  communities,  soon  procured 
for  these  colonies  an  ample  degree  of  prosperity  and  power. 
They  gradually  drove  the  native  inhabitants  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  political  state,  which 
assumed  the  pompous  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  an  appellation 
which  in  time  applied  to  the  whole  coast  which  bounds  the 
bay  of  Tarentum.  On  that  shore,  about  half  a  century 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  arose  the  flourishing  and 
philosophical  town  of  Crotona,  with  the  voluptuous  city  of 
Sybaria  These  were  consolidated  possessions  of  the  Gre- 
cian colonies,  while  they  had  also  scattered  villages  and 
castles  all  along  the  western  coast  of  the  territory  which 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  As  in  other  states  a 
high  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  became  the  precur- 
sors of  decay,  by  inducing  a  general  corruption  of  manners. 
In  the  third  century  of  Rome,  however,  Pythagoras  had 
in  some  measure  succeeded  in  reforming  the  licentiousness 
of  morals  at  Crotona ;  while  the  rival  city  of  Sybaris  has- 
tened to  ruin,  amidst  licentious  indulgence  and  civil  dis- 
sension ;  and  though  at  one  time,  able,  as  it  is  said,  but 
doubtless  with  gross  exaggeration,  to  bring  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  into  the  field,  it  fell,  after  a  short  struggle 
under  the  power  of  Crotona.  The  other  independent  states 
successively  experienced  the  anarchy  of  popular  revolution, 
and  the  rule  of  despotism.  As  in  the  parent  states,  they 
had  constant  dissensions  among  themselves ;  these  quarrels 
induced  them  to  call  in  the  asmstance  of  the  Sicilians,  a 
step  which  prepared  the  way  for  their  subjection  to  the 
vigorous  but  severe  sway  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  of 
Agathocles.  The  most  powerful  city  of  the  Grecian 
colonies  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  political  existence, 
and  the  last  formidable  rival  to  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
was  Tarentum,  founded  about  the  same  time  with  Sy- 
baris and  Crotona.    Like  the  neighbouring  states,  it  was 
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mined  chiefly  through  its  iq>pliGation  for  aid  to  foreign  allies. 
Unsuccessfully  defended  by  Alexander  MoIossub,  oppressed 
by  the  Sjrracusan  tyrants,  and  despoiled  by  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta,  neither  the  genius  of  Pyrrhus,  nor  the  power  of 
Carthage  were  able  to  preserve  it  from  final  subjection  to 
the  Roman  power. 

The  Grecian  colonies,  in  their  varieties  of  fortune,  had 
maintained  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  mother 
country ;  a  dose  political  connection  also  subsisted  between 
them ;  and  about  the  year  300  of  Rome,  the  Athenians  sent 
to  the  aid  of  Sybaris  a  powerful  expedition,  which  founded 
the  city  of  Thuriiun  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Such  con- 
stant intercourse  cherished  and  preserved  the  literary  spirit 
of  the  colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia.  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
history,  and  Lysias,  whose  orations  are  pure  models  of  ^sim- 
ple Attic  eloquence,  were,  in  their  youth  among  the  origi- 
nal settlers  at  Thurium.  The  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy 
was  founded  in  Magna  Grsecia,  and  the  impulse  which  the 
wisdom  of  Pythagoras  gave  to  the  mind  led  also  to  the 
study  of  literature.  Plato  visited  Tarentiun,  in  the  406th 
year  of  Rome,  during  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Camillus 
and  Appius  Claudius;  and  Zeuxis  was  invited  from  Greece 
to  Crotona,  to  paint  the  splendid  temple  of  Juno  which 
had  been  erected  in  that  city.  In  short,  history  and  poetry 
were  cultivated  with  a  success  honourable  to  the  Grecian 
name.  Accordingly,  in  A.  U.  C.  487,^  when  the  Romans 
obtained  complete  possession  of  Magna  Grascia,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Tarentum,  which  offered  the  last  resistance  to  their 
arms,  they  then  imbibed  a  portion  of  taste  and  refinement, 
and  began  to  admire  the  beautiful  creations  of  Grecian 
fancy.  Many  of  the  victors  remained  in  the  conquered 
country,  while  nmnbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities  most 
dbtinguished  for  literary  attainments,  visited  Rome,  and 
made  it  their  place  of  residence. 

'  266  B.C. 
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The  firdt  war  with  the  CarthaginianB,  which  commenced 
489  years  from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  did  not  retard  the 
literary  influence  of  those  strangers.  The  previous  contests 
of  the  Romans  were  either  with  neighbouring  states,  or 
with  barbarous  nations^  who  came  to  attack  them  in  their 
own  territories,  but  the  war  with  Carthage  was  not  attended 
by  that  immediate  and  close  danger,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  literary  leisure.  In  its  prosecution  the  Bomans  for 
the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond  Italy.  Literature, 
however,  was  not  one  of  those  acquirements  in  which  the 
western  part  of  Africa  abounded,  although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Greece  itself,  there  was  no  country  where  it 
flourished,  and  was  more  appreciated  than  in  Sicily ;  and 
that  island  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  first  great  struggle  be- 
tween Bome  and  Carthage.  None  of  the  Grecian  colonies 
arrived  at  such  magnificence  as  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Do- 
rians^of  Corinth,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Bome ;  and  this 
city  had  attained  the  summit  of  political  and  literary  splen- 
dour before  the  first  Carthaginian  war  commenced.  It  was 
there  that  ^Xschylus  passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
and  wrote,  as  it  is  said,  his  tragedy  of  the  Persians,  to 
gratify  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  was  desirious  to  ac- 
quire an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  particulars,  and  to  see 
a  representation  of  that  celebrated  war,  which  the  Greeks 
had  waged  so  successfully  against  Xerxes.  Epicharmus,  a 
resident  at  the  same  elegant  court,  was  the  first  who  re- 
jected on  the  stage  the  ancient  mummeries  of  the  satires,  and 
composed  dramas  on  that  regular  plan  reckoned  worthy  of 
imitation  by  Plautus.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  was  also  a  pa- 
tron of  learning,  and  a  competitor  in  the  fields  of  literature. 
Plato  was  the  friend  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  The- 
ocritus, with  other  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  resided 
in  Sicily,  before  they  partook  in  Egypt  of  the  munificent 
patronage  of  the  Ptolemies.  Scenic  representations  were 
particularly  popular  in  Sicily.  Numerous  theatres  were 
erected,  and  the  dramatists  were  loaded  with  honours.    These 
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theatrical  exhibitionB  which  the  Roman  invaders  must  have 
witnessed,  with  the  respect  paid  to  distinguished  poets,  would 
naturally  ^ve  rise  to  literary  emulation.  When  peace  was 
made  between  Carthage  and  Borne,  A.TJ.C.  512,  part  of 
Sicily  was  ceded  to  the  Romans,  and  the  intercourse  which 
consequently  arose  with  the  newly-acquired  territory,  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  studies  which  were  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  direct  communication 
with  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  itself. 

Rome,  founded  according  to  the  vulgar  epoch  753  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  not,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  asserts,  a  respectable  colony,  sent  forth  furnished 
with  every  thing  needfiil  by  a  well-regulated  state ;  but 
was  originally  founded  by  a  body  of  outlaws  from  the  cities 
of  Latium,  under  the  guidance  of  Romulus,  a  bold,  ta- 
lented, and  hardy  adventurer.  An  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  statement,  that  the  new  city  of  Rome,  or  perhaps 
to  speak  with  propriety  we  should  say,  the  collection  of 
huts  which  long  constituted  that  city,  was  peopled  by  the 
forcible  abduction  of  the  daughters  of  their  Sabine  neigh- 
bours. We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  not  a  very 
great  many  years  have  elapsed  since  our  own  consign- 
ments to  America^  were  partly  young  females  of  respect- 
able character,  for  the  purpose  of  making  eligible  wives  to 
the  planters ;  and  that  overlooking  the  necessity,  as  well  as 
the  propriety  of  an  equalization  of  the  sexes,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  drawbacks  in  our  modem  attempts  at  coloni- 
zation. Now,  although  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  lighting  their  streets  with  gas,  navigating  their  rivers  by 
steam,  nor  of  travelling  by  railways,  still  they  were  gifted 
with  great  good  sense ;  they  had  an  acute  perception  of,  and 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with,  all  the  feelings  and  passions 
which  actuate  the  human  heart ;  and  they  conducted  their 
affairs,  particularly  those  of  colonising  and  conquest,  with 

'  Particularly  to  Virginia. 
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a  degree  of  judgment  unappreciated  by  the  superficial  in- 
formation of  the  many  in  modem  days.  So  far  from  the 
statement  of  the  carrying  away  of  the  Sabine  virgins  for 
the  honourable  purpose  of  marriage,  bearing  a  fabulous 
character,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  step  more  calculated, 
as  it  actually  turned  out,  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
newly-founded  city.  The  whole  structure  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  state,  has  been,  by  the  generality  of 
authors,  ascribed  to  the  abilities  of  Bomulus ;  this  erro- 
neous idea  is  attributable  to  the  credulous  mis-statements 
of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  The  truth  is,  the  Roman 
goTcmment,  like  nearly  all  others,  was  the  gradual  result  of 
circumstances,  the  fruit  of  time,  and  of  political  emergency. 

To  discover  the  first  elements  of  the  Latin,  or  any  other 
language,  is  certainly  no  easy  task ;  although  the  progres- 
sive improvement,  by  copiousness  and  refinement  may  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  The  inscriptions  which  appear  on 
the  most  ancient  monuments,  which  have  been  discovered 
from  time  to  time  between  the  Alps  and  Calabria,  show, 
that  from  the  time  of  Etruscan  supremacy,  there  existed  an 
universal  language  in  Italy;  which,  although  varied  by 
dialects,  announced  a  common  origin  in  the  inflexions  of 
words,  and  the  form  of  characters.  The  language  of  the 
Etruscans  had  been  so  widely  diffused  by  their  conquests, 
that  it  became  in  a  great  measure  the  general  tongue  of 
Italy ;  the  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Sabine  idioms  being  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Etruscan.  From  these  the  early  Latin 
language  was  formed ;  the  trifling  amount  of  Greek  which 
appears  to  exist  in  its  composition,  came  through  the  above 
dialects  from  the  few  Pelasgi  who  in  very  remote  periods 
had  intermixed  with  the  Etruscans.  Home  Tooke  is  cer- 
tainly correct,  when  he  tells  us,  ^'  It  is  a  great  mistake  into 
which  Latin  etymologists  have  fallen,  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Latin  must  be  found  in  the  Greek;  for  the  fact  is 
otherwise."    That  there  was  but  little  of  the  Greek  lan- 
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guage  incorporated  in  the  Latin  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Bepublic  is  beyond  a  doubt,  fixim  the  circumstance,  that 
Polybius,  a  Greek  historian,^  and  the  most  learned  Romans 
of  his  age,  were  unable  to  interpret  the  Latin  inscriptions 
of  a  former  period,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
if  there  had  been  an  admixture  of  Greek.  The  difSculty 
arose  from  the  words  of  the  old  Italian  dialect  occurring 
instead  of  the  new  Greek  terms  introduced  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Tarentum,  and  to  which  the  Romans  having  become 
habituated,  could  not  understand  the  language  of  former 
generations.  Yarro  has  also  shown  the  affinity  between  the 
Sabine  and  Latin  languages.  That  the  Oscan  resembled 
the  old  Latin,  is  proved  from  its  constant  employment  in 
popular  dramatic  representations  at  Rome ;  and  from  the 
drcumstance,  that  the  words  of  its  relics  still  remaining, 
form  the  root  of  an  equivalent  Latin  term.  Conffldering 
this  subject  with  careful  investigation,  it  appears,  that  the 
Latin  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Etruscan,  subsequently 
improved  and  made  copious  by  a  large  admixture  of  Greek ; 
which  took  place  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  when 
the  poets  and  literati  of  Magna  Grasda  settled  at  Rome, 
and  were  imitated  by  the  native  authors  of  that  city. 

The  proximity  of  the  Etruscans  to  the  Romans,  their 
respective  territories  being  separated  only  by  the  Tiber ; 
the  alliance  of  their  leader  Ccelius  with  Romulus,  and  the 
habitation  assigned  to  the  former  on  the  Ccelian  mount ; 
the  acce^ion  to  the  Roman  throne  by  the  elder  Tarquin, 
origimilly  descended  from  a  Greek  family  which  had  fixed 
its  reBideDce  in  Etruria;  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  pri- 
Boners  from  that  territory,  four  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  in  a  street  called  Yicus  Tuscus,  in  the  heart  of 
Borne ;  with  the  intercourse  produced  by  the  long  period  of 
warfuiv  and  political  intrigue  which  subsisted  between  the 
rkiiig  republic  and  their  more  polished  neighbours,  before 

*  Wbo  flourished  162  B.C. 
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they  became  incorpoiated  into  one  state,  are  sufiScient  to  ac- 
count for  the  reception  of  the  customs  and  religious  obser- 
vances of  Etruria.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  Romans 
were  indebted  to  the  Etruscans  for  the  robes  which  invested 
their  magistrates,  the  pomp  that  accompanied  their  triumphs, 
and  the  music  that  animated  their  l^ons.  The  purple  vest, 
the  eagle-surmounted  sceptre,  curule  chair,  fasces,  and  lie- 
tors,  were  the  ensigns  of  supreme  authority  among  the 
Etruscans;  while  the  triumphs  and  ovations,  the  combats 
of  gladiators,  and  Circensian  games  were  common  to  them, 
and  to  the  Soman  people. 

The  rustic  divinities  of  Etruria  and  Latium  were  like- 
wise the  objects  of  Roman  worship,  long  before  the  in- 
troduction of  that  elegant  mythology,  which  had  been 
embellished  by  the  conceptions  of  Homer,  and  the  hand  of 
Phidias.  It  was  not  until  the  Romans  were  allured  by  the 
fine  arts  of  Qreece,  that  the  simple  traditions  of  Italian  my- 
thology yielded  to  the  alluring  fictions  of  a  more  polished 
people.  The  tolerant  spirit  of  polytheism  did  not  restrict  the 
number  of  gods,  and  its  priesthood  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  discordant  systems.  Nevertiieless,  the  national  religion 
was  in  some  measure  retained;  Apollo  and  Bacchus  in  par- 
ticular, continuing  to  be  decorated  with  the  characteristic 
emblems  of  Etruria.  With  the  Etruscans,  single  families, 
as  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews,  the  Peruvian  In- 
cas,  and  the  descendants  of  Thor  and  Odin,  were  depositaries 
of  the  secrets  and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  and  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  a  band  of  patrician  youths  was  sent  to 
Etruria,  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  its  religious 
rites.  The  constant  practice  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all 
enterprises,  public  and  private,  a  belief  was  common  to  the 
Tuscan  and  Roman  creeds,  that  prodigies  manifested  the 
will  of  heaven,  denoted  by  the  flight  of  birds,  the  entrails 
of  animals,  and  the  occurrence  of  thunder;  that  the  deities 
could  be  appeased,  and  their  vengeance  averted,  by  expia- 
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tions  and  sacrifices.  The  fervent  spirit  of  Etruscan  su- 
perstition passed  in  its  vigour  to  the  Bomans^  who  owed  to 
its  influence  much  of  their  valour  and  patriotism ;  while 
Cicero  ascribes  their  political  supremacy  to  it.  He  says, 
'^  The  Bomans  were  not  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Spa- 
niards, in  strength  or  courage  to  the  Grauls,  in  address  to 
the  Carthaginians,  in  tactics  to  the  Macedonians ;  but  we 
surpass  all  nations  in  that  wisdom  by  which  we  have 
learned,  that  all  things  are  governed  and  directed  by  the 
inmiortal  goda." 

The  literature  of  the  Etruscans,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  certainly  had  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  learning 
among  the  Romans ;  indeed  few  nations  have  been  more 
illiterate  than  the  Bomans  were,  during  the  first  five  cen- 
turies of  their  history.  It  is  not  diffictdt  to  accoimt  for  such 
ignorance  during  the  early  ages  mentioned.  The  band 
of  adventurers  under  Bomulus,  who  founded  Rome,  do  not 
appear  to  have  immediately  improved,  or  been  much  hu- 
manized, by  their  union  with  the  Sabine  damsels,  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  their  civilization  by  the  story  of  Tarpeia.^ 
Numa,  it  is  true,  did  much  for  the  domestic  amelioration  of 
his  people ;  he  divided  them  into  classes,  impressed  their 
minds  with  reverence  for  religion,  and  encouraged  agri- 
culture ;  but  he  could  not  encourage  literature,  as  there 
was  not  even  a  germ  of  it  among  his  countrymen  to  be 

'  She  was  the  daughter  of  Taqieius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
at  Rome,  and  promised  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines, 
provided  they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets  ;  or  as  she  expressed 
it,  what  they  carried  on  their  left  hands.  Tatiut,  the  king  of  the 
Sahines,  consented  ;  and  as  he  entered  the  gate,  to  punish  her  per- 
fidy, he  threw  not  only  his  bracelet,  but  also  his  shield  upon  Tarpeia. 
His  followers  imitated  his  example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  to 
death  under  their  weight.  She  was  buried  in  the  Capitol,  which 
fix>m  her  took  the  name  of  Tarpeian  rock,  and  there  afterwards 
Roman  malefiictors  were  cast  down  the  precipice. 
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fostered.  For  more  than  three  centuries  after  his  reign, 
the  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  furious  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Gauls,  hardly  permitted  an  idea  of  rest  or 
tranquillity.  The  safety  of  Rome  depending  on  its  military 
preparations,  every  citizen  became  a  soldier,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity.  The  wars  of  a  mighty  empire,  where  numerous 
individuals  are  not  essentially  or  actively  involved  in  the 
struggle,  do  not  prevent  the  study  of  literature ;  but  in  a 
small  state,  surrounded  with  foes,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent The  enemies  of  Rome  were  not  only  repeatedly  at 
her  gates;  they  were  once  within  her  walls,  sacked  and 
plundered  the  city;  almost  a  new  era  had  to  be  com- 
menced; and  while  martial  alarms  thus  constantly  re- 
sounded, no  time  could  be  appropriated  for  literary  studies. 
The  exercise  of  arms,  so  necessary  to  preserve  the  city  from 
total  destruction,  was  continued  for  the  sake  of  conquest 
and  dominion ;  the  whole  pride  of  the  Roman  people  being 
placed  for  ages  in  valour  and  military  success.  On  the  first 
formation  of  their  theatre,  they  were  gratified  by  the  ad- 
dress, BelU  dueUatores  optimi^^  "  most  valiant  combatants 
in  war."  Whatever  time  could  be  spared  from  military 
operations,  was  devoted  to  agriculture ;  indeed  a  choice  was 
not  allowed.  The  law  of  Romulus,  a  natural  one  for  a  rude 
illiterate  leader,  which  consigned  as  ignominious  all  seden- 
tary employments  to  foreigners  or  slaves,  leaving  only  in 
choice  to  citizens  and  freemen,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
arms,  long  continued  in  respect  and  observance.  According 
to  Dionysius,^  Romulus  ordered  the  same  persons  to  exer- 
cise the  occupations  both  of  husbandmen  and  soldiers,  that 
they  might  understand  the  duty  of  the  former  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  latter  in  time  of  war.  During  the  above 
period,  the  Romans  had  nothing  which  can  with  propriety 
be  termed,  or  would  now  be  considered  poetry ;  the  usual 
manner  in  which  literature  first  expands  itself  among  a 

'  Plautus.  Captiv.  prol.     '  His  Roman  Antiquities,  Lib.  II. 
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rude  people.  The  verses  which  have  descended  to  us,  under 
the  denomination  of  Sybilline  oracles  are  not  genuine.  The 
book  delivered  to  Tarquin,  believed  to  contain  those  ancient 
oracles,  perished  amid  the  conflagration  in  the  Capitol, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla;  even  those  col- 
lected in  Greece,  and  the  municipal  states  of  Italy,  to  supply 
their  place,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  mount 
Palatine,  were  burned  by  Stilicho,  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius.  We  have  still  extant,  however,  the  hymn 
sung  by  the  Fratres  Arvales,  a  college  of  priests,  instituted 
by  Romulus,  for  the  purpose  of  walking  in  procession 
through  the  fields  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  im- 
ploring from  the  gods  a  blessing  on  agriculture.  Of  a 
similar  description  were  the  rude  Satumian  verses  ordered 
by  Numa,  and  chanted  by  the  Salian  priests,  when  they 
carried  through  the  street  the  sacred  shields,  so  long  con- 
sidered the  palladium  of  Rome.  There  were  also  songs  of 
triumph  set  to  a  rude  measure,  and  sung  by  the  soldiers  at 
the  ovations  of  their  leaders.  However  numerous  these 
ballads  may  have  been,  they  quickly  sunk  into  oblivion 
under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Greek  authors, 
and  never  formed  the  ground-work  of  a  polished  system 
of  national  poetry. 

During  the  first  five  centuries  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  the  only  history  which  can  be  given  regarding  lite- 
rature consists  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the 
Latin  language.  In  the  course  of  these  five  centuries  it 
was  constantly  varying  from  the  circumstances,  that  one 
of  the  early  and  great  principles  of  Roman  policy  was, 
incorporating  aliens,  and  admitting  them  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  and  that  the  Latin  was  only  a  spoken  lan- 
guage^  whicli  had  not  received  stability  by  literary  compo- 
Bition,  writing  being  confined  to  treaties,  or  short  columnar 
inscriptions;  indeed,  the  fluctuation  was  so  remarkable, 
even  during  a  short  period,  that  Polybius,  mentioning  a 
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treaty  concluded  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans, 
A.  U.  C.  245^  in  the  consulship  of  Publius  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Horatius,  states,  that  the  language  used  in  it  was 
80  different  from  the  Latin  spoken  in  his  time,  that  the 
most  learned  Romans  could  not  interpret  it.  Of  this 
changeable  speech^  the  earliest  specimen  extant,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  is  the  hymn 
chanted  by  the  Fratres  Arvales  above-mentioned;  they 
were  called  Fratres,  owing  to  the  first  members  of  the  in- 
stitution being  the  sons  of  Acca  Laurentia,  the  nurse  of 
Romulus.  This  song,  inscribed  on  a  stone,  was  discovered 
when  opening  the  foundations  of  the  sacristy  at  St.  Peter's, 
A.D.  1788.     The  words  of  it  are  as  follows:— 

"  Enos  Lases  juvate 
Neve  luerve  Marmar  sinis  incurer  in  pleoris. 
Satur  f uf<fflre  Mars :  limen  sali  sta  berber : 
Semones  altemei  advocapit  cunctos, 
Enos  Manner  juvate 
Triumpel  TriumpeP 

Different  interpretations  have  been  given  to  these  lines,  and 
various  alterations  suggested  in  the  words.^  The  following, 
however,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  verses. 

Ye  Lares,  aid  us  I  Mars,  thou  god  of  might ! 

From  murrain  shield  the  flocks,  the  flowers  from  blight 

For  thee,  O  Mars  I  a  feast  shall  be  prepared ; 

Salt,  and  a  wether  chosen  from  the  herd ; 

Invite,  by  turn,  each  demigod  of  spring — 

Great  Mars,  assist  us !  Triumph !  Triumph  sing ! 

'  In  the  aboye  inscription  there  are  just  sixteen  letters  made  use 
of.  At  this  early  period  the  letter  s  was  often  substituted  for  r,  the 
final  e  was  not  commonly  added,  the  dipthong  ei  was  employed 
instead  of  i,  and  the  letter  p,  in  words  where/ or  jdA  came  after- 
wards to  be  used.  The  ancient  Romans  were  careful  to  avoid  a 
hiatus  of  Towels ;  they  wrote  sin,  in  place  of  si  in.  Double  con- 
sonants were  not  in  use  till  the  time  of  Ennios ;  accordingly  we 
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The  next  example  of  the  Latin  language  is  that  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  enacted  in  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  of  Bome.  These  celebrated  institutions 
have  come  down  to  us  in  mutilated  fragments,  and  have 
been  in  some  measure  modernized;  still  they  bear  all  the 
marks  of  antiquity.  The  Latin  writers  by  whom  they 
were  quoted  did  not  perfectly  understand  them,  owing  to 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  language ;  accord- 
ingly, Cicero,  and  the  other  grammarians  who  cite  them, 
give  the  meaning  rather  than  the  words  of  the  Decemvirs. 
The  laws  themselves  are  very  concise,  and  possess  a  fulness 
of  sound  from  the  use  of  the  richer  dipthongs  at  for  ce,  and 
ei  for  I,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  modem  Latin.  The 
Bomans  were  a  people  of  strong  masculine  sense;  they 
avoided  tautology,  and  looking  to  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  their  laws,  would  not  permit  equity  and  justice  to  be 
frittered  away  in  technicalities;^  an  example  which  the 
modems  appear  unable  to  appreciate. 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  enactment  of  the 
twelve  tables,^  we  have  hardly  a  vestige  remaining  of  the 

find  in  the  old  inscriptions  sumas  for  iummcu.  The  Romans  were 
also  for  a  long  time  unacqaunted  with  the  use  of  aspirates,  and 
were  destitute  of  the  phi  and  chi  sounds  of  the  Ghreek  alphabet ;  con- 
sequently they  wrote  iriumpe  for  triumphe^  taidptdcer  [or  pttkker. 

'  When  Cincinnatus  proposed  to  lead  the  armies  against  the 
Volsci,  and  the  idSqui,  the  tribunes  declared  that  they  would  oppose 
the  levy  of  the  troops.  The  consul  replied,  that  the  citizens  when 
they  took  up  arms,  swore  not  to  lay  them  down  until  permitted  by 
the  consuls.  The  tribunes  objected,  that  when  the  oath  was  taken 
Cincinnatus  was  a  private  man.  Here  was  a  specimen  of  ancient 
technicnlity  :  the  Roman  people,  however,  at  that  period  more  con> 
scientlous  tlian  tbeir  magistrates,  regarded  the  objection  as  not  an 
honourable  one,  and  returned  to  their  banners. 

^  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  an  order  of  the  people,  in  the 
yefir  of  the  city  002,  and  45 1  B.  C,  three  ambassadors,  Posthumus, 
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Latin  language.  At  the  end  of  that  long  period^  and  during 
the  first  Punic  war^  a  celebrated  inscription  still  extant  re- 
corded the  naval  victory  gained  by  the  consul  Duillius,  in 
492,  over  the  Carthaginians.  The  column  on  which  it  was 
engraved,  so  famous  by  the  title  of  Columna  Rostrate^  was, 
according  to  Livy,  struck  down  by  lightning,  between  the 
second  and  third  Punic  wars.  It  continued  buried  among 
the  ruins  of  Rome  till  1565,  when  its  base,  containing  the 
inscription  somewhat  defaced,  was  dug  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  CapitoL  There  are  also  two  inscriptions  extant, 
engraved  on  the  tombstones  of  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
and  his  son  Lucius  Scipio ;  the  former  rather  prior,  and  the 
latter  a  year  subsequent  to  the  Duillian  inscription.  The 
epitaph  on  that  of  Barbatus  was  found  in  1780,  in  the 
vault  of  the  Scipian  family,  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Latina;  and  the  other  had  been  discovered  long 
before,  on  a  slab  lying  near  the  Porta  Capcna,  having  been 
detached  from  the  family  tomb.  The  Eugubian  tables,^ 
five  of  which  were  in  the  Etruscan  characters,  and  the 
other  two  in  Roman  letters,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Salpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  sent  to  Athens  to  copy  the  laws  of 
Solon,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Athenians  about  600  B.  C.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  religion,  in- 
stitutions, and  customs  of  that,  and  the  other  states  of  Greece.  Hay- 
ing done  so,  they  returned  in  about  a  year,  bringing  home  a  body  of 
laws :  upon  which  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  appointed  from  among 
the  patricians,  to  draw  up  a  body  of  written  laws  {kgibu9  scribendis). 
When  this  work  was  completed,  they  proposed  ten  tables  of  laws, 
which  were  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  to 
which  two  tables  were  shortly  added ;  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  (ieges  duodecim  iabularum),  after  being  engraved  on  brass  and 
fixed  up  in  public,  about  450  B.  C,  continued  to  be  the  foundation 
of  public  and  private  rights  throughout  the  whole  Roman  world. 

'  It  was  from  these  Eugubian  tables,  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Etruscans  was  discovered  in  modern  times.  In  1732  M.  Bourguet, 
of  France,  by  comparing  the  letters  m  the  Roman  tables  with  those 
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On  comparing  the  Duilliiin  and  Scipian  inscriptions^  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Boman  language^  with  all  ita  variations, 
had  either  improTed,  or  approached  much  nearer  to  modem 
Latin  than  in  the  age  of  the  kings.  Short  as  the  laws  and 
inscriptions  are,  thej  still  enable  us  to  draw  important  con- 
clusions regarding  the  state  of  the  language  during  a  long 
period,  up  to  494  years  from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  and 
259  B.C.  Immediately  after  this  epoch,  Latin  became  a 
written  literary  lao^uage ;  and  although  the  dipthongs  a£ 
and  ei,  were  retained  for  upwards  of  a  century  longer,  the 
language  became  enriched  by  so  large  an  admixture  of 
Greek,  that  although  inferior  to  that  tongue  in  ease,  per- 
spicuity, and  copiousness,  it  at  length  became  its  rival  in 
dignity  of  enunciation,  and  in  a  loftiness  of  accent,  which 
harmonized  so  well  with  that  grandeur  of  character  peculiar 
to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  uttered.  It  is  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  from 
the  foundation  of  Borne,  that  we  find  among  its  people  the 
earliest  examples  of  literature.  Poetry,  as  with  other  na- 
tions, was  the  first  of  the  liberal  arts  cultivated,  and  drar 
matic  poetry  from  the  school  of  Greece,  was  the  earliest 
preferred.  The  advancement  of  literature  became  now 
progressive,  tiU  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
forming  the  second  or  Boman  age  of  learning,  when  flou- 
rished the  poets  Catullus,  Lucretius,yirgil,Horace,Tibullu8, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid.  The  historians  Sallust,  Caesar,  and 
Livy ;  Cicero  the  orator,  V itruvius  the  architect,  and  several 
others. 

in  the  Etruecan  character,  found  that  the  former  were  a  compen- 
dium of  the  latter,  and  that  many  words  in  the  one  corresponded 
with  those  in  the  other.  Having  obtained  this  key,  he  was  enabled, 
by  comparing  word  with  word,  and  letter  with  letter,  to  form  on 
alphabet. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
DRAMATIC  POETRY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

LIVIUS  ANDRONICU84   ENNIUS,    PLAUTUS^   CiBCILIUS,    AND 
TERENCE — ^ILLUSTRATIONB. 

The  poetdcal  tendency  of  the  Boman  people  was  not  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  their  early  ages  to  produce  any  remark- 
able works;  far  less  a  poem  which  could  bear  the  most 
distant  comparison  with  the  Iliad.  We  have  seen^  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  entirely  without  early  poetry. 
The  songs  of  the  Arvales,  of  the  Salian  priests,  the  Fes- 
cennine  and  Saturnine  verses,  and  the  Atellane  fables,  are 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  while  they  exhibit  the  bad  taste 
and  rudeness  of  the  nation ;  it  was  not  until  a  fuU  develop- 
ment of  character  had  taken  place,  that  their  own  poetry 
arrived  at  excellence.  The  Romans,  from  the  circum- 
stances previously  mentioned,  became  an  imitative  people; 
free  to  choose,  they  copied  the  model  which  suited  their 
fancy.  Thus,  in  Greece,  the  lyre,  not  reckoning  from 
Orpheus,  but  from  Tyrtasus,^  was  strung  two  hundred 
years  before  ^schylus^  had  spoken  from  the  stage;  while 
in  Some,  the  more  complicated  art  of  the  drama  preceded 
by  the  same  space  of  time,  the  simpler  strains  of  Lyric 
poetry. 

In  the  year  392  from  the  building  of  Some,  the  city 
being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  and  the  senate  having 
exhausted  without  effect  their  superstitious  ceremonies,  de- 
creed that  histrions  or  players  should  be  summoned  from 
Etruria,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  repre- 
sentations. These  chiefly  consisted  in  rude  dances  and  pan- 
tomimic gesticulations  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  pantomime  represented  a  connected 
plot  or  story,  but  of  what  kind  is  entirely  unknown.    This 

'  684  B.  C.  '  486  B.  C. 
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curious  sort  of  expiation,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
in  the  belief  of  the  Greeks,  that  tne  gods  understood  and 
liked  fun  better  than  men,  and  that  kind  feelings  might  be 
induced  after  their  sides  had  been  well  shaken  with  laughter 
at  the  drollery  of  the  performances;  if  not  correct  regarding 
their  deities,  at  all  events  attracted  the  fancy  of  the  Roman 
youth,  who  not  only  imitated  the  Etruscan  actors,  but  im- 
proved on  the  entertainment  by  rallying  each  other  in  ex- 
temporaneous and  jocular  lines.  ^  This  by  some  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  dawning  of  the  drama,  as  the  characters 
are  supposed  to  have  borne  a  resemblance  to  the  Harlequin 
and  Scaramouch  of  the  Italian  farces.  Dramatic  literature, 
however,  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of 

Idmus  Andronicus,  who  flourished  240  B.  C 
He  was  a  native  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  the  first  who 
established  at  Rome  a  regidar  theatre,  and  connected  a 
dramatic  fable  free  from  the  ballet,  melodrama,  and  mum- 
meries of  the  ancient  satires.  According  to  Tiraboschi, 
Livius  was  made  a  captive,  and  brought  to  Rome  A.  U.  C. 
487,  when  his  country  was  Anally  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave,  but  afterwards 
the  freedman  of  Livius  Salinator,  from  whom  he  derived 
one  of  his  names.  The  exact  period  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain, although  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  of 
the  city  534,-219  B.  C.  The  earliest  play  of  Livius  was 
represented  in  513  or  514  A.  U.  C,  about  a  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  first  Punic  war.  Like  Thespis,  and  other 
dramatists  in  the  beginning  of  the  theatric  art,  Livius  was 
an  actor,  and  for  a  time  the  sole  performer  in  his  own  pieces. 
Afterwards,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence  of  the  audience 
calling  for  a  repetition  of  favourite  passages,  he  introduced 
a  boy,  who  relieved  him  by  declaiming  the  recitative  part 
in  concert  with  the  flute ;  while  he  himself  executed  the 

This  subject  will  be  mentioned  at  Icngtli  in  the  next  chapter. 
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corresponding  gesticulations  in  the  monologues,  and  in  parts 
where  much  exertion  was  required,  only  employing  his 
own  voice  in  the  conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes. 
It  was  observed,  that  the  action  of  Livius  grew  more  lively 
and  animated,  because  he  had  only  to  exert  his  strength  in 
gesticulation,  while  another  had  the  care  and  labour  of 
pronouncing.  "  Hence,"  says  Livy,  **the  practice  arose  of 
dividing  the  representation  between  two  actors,  and  of  re- 
citing, as  it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  acting  of  the  comedian. 
Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  comedians 
never  pronounced  anything  except  the  verses  of  the  dia- 
logues.'* This  system,  which  we  might  think  would  destroy 
the  theatric  illusion,  continued,  under  certain  modifications, 
on  the  Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of  taste 
and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius  increasing,  a 
building  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  Aventine  mount, 
which  was  partly  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  also  inha- 
bited by  a  troop  of  players  for  whom  he  wrote  his  pieces, 
occasionally  acting  along  with  them. 

It  is  uncertain,  whether  the  first  drama  represented  by 
Livius  Andronicus  was  a  tragedy,  or  a  comedy.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  appears,  from  the  names  which  have  been  pre- 
served of  his  plays,  that  he  wrote  both  tragedies  and  co- 
medies; they  are,  Achilles,  Adonis,  iBgisthus,  Ajax,  An- 
dromeda, Antiopa,  Centauri,  Equus  Trojanus,  Helena, 
Hermione,  Ino,  Lydius,  Protesilaodamia,  Serenus,  Tereus, 
Teucer,  and  Virgo.  These  names  evince  that  most  of  his 
dramas  were  translations,  or  imitations  from  the  works  of 
his  own  countrymen,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of 
Ghreece.  Excepting  the  titles,  there  is  little  remaining  to 
us  of  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The  longest  sentence  in  con- 
nection which  has  been  preserved,  is  four  lines  from  the 
tragedy  of  Ino,  forming  part  of  a  hymn  to  Diana,  recited 
by  the  chorus,  and  containing  an  animated  exhortation  to 
a  party  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase. 
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'^  £t  jam  purpureo  euras  include  cothumo, 
Baltheus  et  reTOcet  volucres  in  pectore  sinus; 
Presaaque  jam  gravida  crepitent  tibi  terga  pharetra: 
Dirige  odorisequos  ad  caeca  cubilia  canee. " 

"  Let  the  red  buskin  now  your  limbs  invest. 
And  the  loose  robe  be  belted  to  your  breast ; 
The  rattling  quiver  let  your  shoulders  bear: 
Throw  off  the  hounds  which  scent  the  secret  lair." 

The  polish  of  the  above  Latin  has  led  to  a  doubt  as 
to  its  being  the  production  of  a  period  so  early  as  that  of 
Livius.  Cicero  has  given  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
writings,  declaring  that  they  were  scarcely  deserving  a 
second  perusal;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  long  con- 
tinued popular  in  Some,  and  were  read  by  the  youth  in 
schools  even  during  the  Augustan  age  of  poetry. 

There  is  great  praise  due  to  the  memory  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  as  the  inventor  of  a  species  of  poetry  among  the 
Romans,  afterwards  carried  by  them  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. He  also  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin;  and 
by  so  doing,  adopted  the  best  means  to  foster  and  improve 
the  infimt  literature  of  that  nation,  by  presenting  it  with  an 
image  of  pure  and  perfect  taste,  united  with  those  strange  and 
romantic  adventures,  best  calculated  to  attract  the  interest 
of  a  half  civilized  people.  From  the  era  in  which  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  Livius  appeared,  theatrical  represen- 
tations became  an  object  of  particular  care.  The  r^ular 
drama  founded  on  that  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  Sicily,  was 
divided  into  tragedy  and  comedy,  becoming  the  province  of 
professional  authors  and  players.     Livius  was  followed  by 

UnmtiSy  whoJlourUhed  210  B.C. 

This  poet,  who  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Roman  song 
was  a  native  of  Rudiae,  a  town  of  Calabria ;  he  was  bom 
about  the  year  of  Rome  515.     Li  his  youth  he  went  to  Sar- 
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dinia ;  and,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  he  taught  Oreek 
in  that  island.  In  550  he  was  brought  to  Borne  by  Cato 
the  censor,  who  visited  Sardinia,  on  returning  as  questor 
from  Africa ;  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aventine  hill, 
and  partly  employed  his  time  in  instructing  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  in  Greek,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the 
friendship  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state. 
In  569,  havii^  distinguished  himself  in  arms,  as  well  as  in 
letters,  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Borne  was  granted  to  him. 
He  was  also  protected  by  Scipio  Africanus,  and  in  his  old 
age  obtained  the  friendship  of  Scipio  Nasica.  Ennius  is 
stated  to  have  been  intemperate  in  drinking,  which  brought 
on  the  gout ;  of  which  he  died,  just  after  he  had  esdiibited 
his  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  aged  seventy,  in  the  year  of  Borne 
585.  The  honours  due  to  his  talents  were,  as  is  often  the 
case,  reserved  till  after  his  death,  when  a  bust  of  him  was 
erected  in  the  family  tomb  of  the  Sdipios,  who,  tiU  the  time 
of  Sylla,  continued  the  unusual  practice  of  burying,  instead 
of  burning  their  dead.  In  the  days  of  Livy  his  bust  still  re- 
mained near  that  sepulchre,  beyond  the  porta  Capena,  along 
with  the  statues  of  Africanus,  and  Scipio  Asiaticus.  There 
is  still  extant  an  epitaph,  reported  to  have  been  written  by 
himself,  exhibiting  rather  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities. 
It  is  as  follows — 

*'  Bomans,  the  form  of  Ennius  here  behold. 
Who  sung  your  fathers'  matchless  deeds  of  old. 
My  fate  let  no  lament,  nor  tear  deplore, 
I  live'in  £EUue  although  I  breathe  no  more." 

From  the  fragments  of  the  works  of  Ennius  which  still 
remain,  it  is  evident,  that  he  greatly  surpassed  his  prede- 
cessor, not  only  in  poetical  genius,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
versification.  In  his  time  the  best  models  of  Greek  com- 
position had  begun  to  be  studied.  He  particularly  pro- 
fessed to  imitate  Homer,  and  endeavoured  to  jxirsiwde  the 
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Romans  that  tbe  soul  and  genuis  of  that  unmortal  poet  had 
revived  in  him,  through  the  medium  of  a  peacock ;  agreeably 
to  the  process  of  Pythagorean  transmigration.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  his  works  numerous  imitations  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  although  he  principally  copied  from  the  Greek 
tragic  authors;  and  it  appears,  by  the  fragments  which 
remain  to  us,  that  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects which  he  has  selected,  than  original  pieces. 

AchiUes. — Is  the  first  of  the  plays  of  Ennius  in  alpha- 
betical order,  only  seven  lines  of  it  remain ;  there  were 
many  Greek  tragedies  on  the  story  of  Achilles,  the  one 
from  which  he  copied  is  uncertain.  Ajax. — This  tragedy  by 
Sophocles  was  the  one  from  which  he  translated.  AlcmtBOTL — 
Taken  from  a  tragedy  of  Euripides.  Alexander  f Paris  J — 
The  plot  of  this  play  turns  on  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  the 
passages  which  still  remain  are  a  divine  admonition  to  Priam 
on  the  crimes  of  his  son,  Paris ;  a  lamentation  for  the  death 
of  Hector,  and  a  prediction  of  Cassandra,  regarding  the 
wooden  horse.  Andromache. — It  is  uncertain  from  what 
Greek  writer  this  play  was  taken.  It  was  founded  on  the 
melancholy  story  of  Andromache,  who  fell  with  other  Trojan 
captives  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus,  and  beheld  her  only  son 
Astyanaz  torn  from  her  arms  to  be  precipitated  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tower,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  an  oracle. 
Amongst  the  fragments  of  this  tragedy,  there  is  one  of  the 
longest  passages  extant  of  the  writings  of  Ennius,  con- 
taining a  pathetic  lamentation  of  Andromache  for  the  fall 
and  conflagration  of  Troy,  with  a  comparison  between  its 
smoking  ruins,  and  former  magnificence. 

**  Wliere  shall  I  refuge  seek,  or  aid  obtain  ? 
In  flight,  or  exile  can  I  safety  gain  ? 
Our  eity  sack'd — even  scorch'd  the  walls  of  stone. 
Our  iimes  consumed,  and  altars  all  o'erthrown. 
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O  father — country !  Priam's  ruin'd  home ; 
O  hallow'd  temple,  with  resounding  dome. 
And  vaulted  roof,  with  flaming  gold  illumed 
All  now,  alas !  these  eyes  have  seen  consumed : 
Have  seen  the  foe  shed  royal  Priam*s  blood. 
And  stain  Jove's  altar  with  the  crimson  flood." 

Andromache  Mohtto,  so  called  from  Molottus,  the  son  of 
Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  is  translated  from  the  An- 
dromache of  Euripides.  Andromeda^  a  version  of  the  tragedy 
of  Euripides.  At/uanas,  has  only  one  short  fragment  extant. 
Cresphantes, — Merope,  supposing  that  her  son  Cresphontes 
had  been  killed  by  a  person  brought  before  her,  discovers, 
when  about  to  punish  him,  that  instead  of  being  the  mur- 
derer, he  is  Cresphontes  himself.  Ihdorestes — Of  this  there 
is  only  one  line  remaining.  Erectheus. — Taken  from  a  tra- 
gedy of  the  same  name  by  Euripides.  Eumenides. — ^From 
the  play  of  jSJschylus.  Hectoris  Lytris  vel  Lustra. — On  the 
redemption  from  Achilles,  by  Priam,  of  the  body  of  his  son 
Hector.  Hecuba. — A  version  of  the  tragedy  of  Euripides. 
lUona  sive  Polydorus. — During  the  siege  of  Troy,  Priam  in- 
trusted his  son  Polydore  to  the  care  of  Polymnestor,  king 
of  Thrace,  married  to  Iliona  one  of  his  daughters;  that 
monarch,  however,  instead  of  affording  his  guest  protection, 
killed  him,  in  order  to  seize  the  treasures  which  had  been 
sent  with  him.  The  only  passage  extant,  is  one,  in  which 
the  shade  of  Polydore,  calls  on  Hecuba  to  arise,  and  bury 
her  murdered  son.  Iphigenia.--  Taken  from  that  of  Eu- 
ripides. When  the  same  subjects  were  treated  by  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  Ennius  usually  translated  from  the  writings 
of  the  latter.  Medecu — From  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  This 
was  a  popular  drama  at  Rome,  and  considered  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  Ennius.  Medea  was  the  heroine  of 
not  less  than  four  epic  poems ;  and  was  more  frequently 
dramatized  by  the  Latin  poets,  from  the  romantic  interest 
of  its  subject,  than  any  other  fable  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
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Phoadx, — ^It  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the  preceptor  of  Achilles, 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war;  but  quite  un- 
certidn.  Telamon. — There  is  no  Greek  ordinal  of  this  play 
known.  It  appears  to  be  a  representation  oi  the  misfortunes 
of  Telamon,  the  father  of  Ajax  and  Teucer,  towards  the 
concluding  part  of  his  Hfe,  when  he  has  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  former,  and  the  exile  of  the  latter.  From  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  drama  of 
Ennius.  The  sentiment  of  Anaxagoras,  he  thus  happily 
versifies,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Telamon,  when  he 
hears  of  the  death  of  Ajax. 

"  I  rear'd  him,  subject  to  death's  equal  laws. 
And  when  to  Troy  I  sent  him  in  our  cause, 
I  knew  I  urged  him,  into  mortal  fight. 
And  not  to  feasts  or  banquets  of  delight.'' 

This  poet  being  a  native  of  Magna  Grsecia,  apparently 
held  the  Tuscan  soothsayers  and  diviners  in  utter  contempt. 
The  following  passage  is  cited  by  grammarians  as  from  this 
tragedy,  although  supposed  to  belong  to  his  satires. 

"  For  no  Marsian  augur  (whom  fools  view  with  awe) 
Nor  diviner,  nor  star-gazer,  care  I  a  straw ; 
The  Egyptian  quack,  an  expounder  of  dreams. 
Is  neither  in  science  nor  art  what  he  seems ; 
Superstitious  and  shameless,  they  prowl  through  our  streets. 
Some  hungry,  some  crazy,  but  all  of  them  cheats. 
Impostors  I  who  vaunt  what  to  others  they'll  show, 
A  path  which  themselves  neither  travel  nor  know. 
Since  they  promise  us  wealth,  if  we  pay  for  their  pains, 
Let  them  take  from  that  wealth,  and  bestow  what  remains." 

The  sarcasm  of  the  last  lines,  was  doubtless  only  equalled 
by  its  truth.  In  another  passage  supposed  to  be  put  in  the 
mouth  of  one  suffering  under  the  stroke  of  recent  calamity, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  free  thinking,  hardly  to  be  expected. 
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"  Yes !  there  are  gods ;  but  they  no  thought  bestow 
On  human  deeds— or  mortal  bliss,  or  woe; 
Else  would  such  ills  our  wretched  race  assiul  ? 
Would  the  good  suffer  ?  Would  the  bad  prevail  ?" 

Telephtis, — An  exile  from  his  kingdom,  wandering  about 
in  rags  and  destitution,  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  lost 
play  of  Euripides.  Thyestes. — From  the  shocking  subject 
of  the  supper  of  Thyestes;  is  blamed  as  a  tame  prosaic  trar 
gedy,  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation ;  it  was,  however,  popular  in  Rome,  and  continued  to 
be  occasionally  r^i^resented,  till  Yarius  took  up  the  same 
subject,  and  according  to  Quintilian  treated  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

As  a  poet  and  an  author,  Ennius  appears  to  have  little 
claim  to  originality  or  invention.  Powerful  and  talented 
as  his  genius  undoubtedly  was,  it  seems  difficult  to  give  a 
reason  why  he  did  not  write  dramas  of  his  own  composition, 
rather  than  copy  from  the  Greeks;  probably  the  best  ex- 
planation may  be,  that  where  borrowing  will  answer  equally 
well,  new  works  are  seldom  invented :  while,  at  the  period 
this  poet  flourished,  the  productions  of  Grecian  literature 
were  as  new  to  the  Elomans  as  an  original  composition,  and 
much  trouble  was  unquestionably  saved  to  the  author.  The 
example  however  was  unfortunate^  as  it  gave  to  Roman  lite- 
rature a  character  of  servility,  and  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
which  so  entirely  pervaded  it,  that  succeeding  poets  were 
considered  faultless  when  they  copied  most  closely,  and 
after  they  abandoned  this  system,  they  fell  into  decla- 
mation and  extravagance.  Ennius,  who  introduced  satirical 
composition  into  Rome,  is  here  charged  with  the  same  fault 
of  imitation.  He  adapted  the  Tuscan  and  Oscan  satires  to 
the  closet,  by  refining  their  coarseness,  softening  their  as- 
perity, and  introducing  raillery  from  the  works  of  the 
Greek  poets,  with  which  he  was  familiar ;  but  the  fragments 
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which  remain  of  his  satires  are  too  short  and  broken  to 
allow  of  a  decided  opinion  being  formed 

A  great  work  of  Ehnius,  and  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains,  was  his  Annals,  or  Metrical  Chronicles, 
in  celebration  of  Koman  exploits  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istrian  war.  These  Annals  were 
written  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age.  Aulus  Gellius  tells 
us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the  twelfth  book^  was 
finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  They  were  partly 
founded  on  the  ancient  traditions,  and  old  heroic  ballads, 
which  Cicero  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts  in  praise 
of  Roman  heroes,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Cato. 
Ennius  commences  his  Annals  with  an  invocation  to  the 
Muses,  and  an  account  of  a  vision  in  which  Homer  appeared 
to  him,  and  favoured  him  with  the  grant  of  his  poetical 
spirit,  as  already  mentioned  He  then  invokes  a  number  of 
the  gods,  and  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  Alban  kings ;  the 
dream  of  the  vestal  virgin  Hia,  which  announced  her  pr^- 
nancy  by  Mars,  the  deity  of  war;  and  the  foundation  of 
Home.  The  reigns  of  the  kings,  and  the  contests  of  the 
Bepublic,  with  the  neighbouring  states,  anterior  to  the  Pu- 
nic war,  occupy  the  metrical  annak  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
book,  which  concludes  with  the  following  magnanimous  an- 
swer of  Py  rrhus  to  the  Roman  Ambassadors,  when  they  came 
to  ransom  their  prisoners  taken  by  this  prince  in  battle. 

"  No  gift  I  seek,  nor  shall  ye  ransom  yield ; 
Let  us  not  trade  but  combat  in  the  field. 
Steel  and  not  gold,  our  being  must  maintain. 
And  prove  which  nation  Fortune  wills  to  reign. 
Whom  chance  of  war,  despite  of  valour,  spared, 
I  grant  them  freedom,  and  without  reward. 
Conduct  them  then,  by  all  the  mighty  gods  I 
Conduct  them  freely  to  their  own  abodes." 

*  This  work  was  not  separated  by  Ennius  himself  into  books,  but 
was  so  divided  long  after  his  death  by  the  grammarian  Q.  Vargunteius. 
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The  diaracter  of  the  friend,  and  adviaer  of  Servilins,  in 
the  seventh  book,  is  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  himself. 

*'  His  friend  he  call'd,  who  at  his  table  far'd. 
And  all  his  counsels — and  his  converse  shared ; 
With  whom  he  oft  consum'd  the  day's  decline 
In  talk  of  petty  schemes,  or  great  design ; 
To  him,  with  ease  and  freedom  uncontroll'd. 
His  jests  and  thoughts,  or  good  or  ill,  were  told ; 
Whatever  concem'd  his  fortune  was  disclos'd. 
And  safely  in  that  faithful  breast  reposed: 
This  chosen  friend  possessed  a  stedfast  mind. 
Where  no  base  purpose  could  its  harbour  find ; 
Mild,  courteous,  learn'd,  with  knowledge  blest,  and  sense ; 
A  soul  serene,  contentment,  eloquence. 
Fluent  in  words,  or  sparing,  well  he  knew 
All  things  to  speak  in  place,  and  season  due ; 
His  mind  was  amply  grac'd  with  ancient  lore. 
Nor  less  enrich'd  with  modem  wisdom's  store." 

The  eighth  and  ninth  books  which  are  greatly  mutilated, 
detail  the  events  of  the  second  Carthaginian  war  in  Italy 
and  Africa.  This  must  have  been  an  interesting  part  of 
the  copious  subject  which  Ennius  had  chosen,  as  he  would 
doubtless  exert  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  honour  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  Scipio  Africanus.  The  same  subject 
was  chosen  by  Silius  ItaUcus,  and  by  Petrarch  for  his  La- 
tin poem  Africa,  which  obtained  him  a  coronation  in  the 
CapitoL  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books,  are  on 
the  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon;  the  thirteenth  begins 
with  Hannibal  exciting  Antiochus  to  a  war  against  the  Ko- 
mans ;  in  the  fourteenth,  the  Consul  Scipio,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  contest,  arrives  at  lUium ;  the  fifteenth  gives 
an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  to  ^tolia, 
which  Ennius  himself  is  said  to  have  accompanied ;  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth,  he  prosecutes  the  Istrian  war ; 
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and  the  last,  or  eighteenih  book,  appears  in  a  great  d^ree 
personal  to  the  poet  himself.  It  explains  his  motive  for 
writing,  and  compares  him  to  a  courser  at  rest,  after  his 
triumphs  in  the  Olympic  games. 

'^  Even  as  the  gen'rous  steed,  whose  youthful  force 
Was  oft  victorious  in  the  Olympic  course. 
Unfit,  from  age,  to  triumph  in  such  fields. 
At  length  to  rest  his  time-worn  members  yields.'' 

Connected  with  these  annals,  there  is  a  poem  by  Ennius, 
in  celebration  of  the  exploits  of  Scipio;  and  Horace  in  one 
of  his  Odes,  expresses  a  high  sense  of  the  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  on  Scipio,  by  this  poem,  part  of  which 
is  finely  modulated,  and  enriched  with  beautiful  imagery. 
These  annals  as  a  national  work,  were  highly  gratifying  to 
the  proud  ambition  of  the  Roman  people ;  they  continued 
long  popular,  being  relished  in  the  days  of  Horace  and 
Yii^  and  recited  in  theatres,  and  public  places  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Romans,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  From  this  example,  the  historical  epic  became 
in  the  subsequent  ages  the  great  poetical  resource  of  the 
Roman  poets,  who  versified  in  that  style  nearly  every  im- 
portant event  in  their  history.  Another  poem  of  Ennius, 
named  Epicharmus,  was  so  called,  because  it  was  translated 
from  the  Greek  work  of  Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on 
the  nature  of  things :  Plato  gave  the  name  of  Timssus,  on 
the  same  prindple,  to  the  book  which  he  translated  from 
Timnus  the  Locrian.  The  fragments  of  it,  however,  are  so 
broken  and  altered,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  offer  an 
opinion  on  its  plan,  or  the  system  of  philosophy  inculcated. 
Although  the  compositions  of  this  poet  appear  to  have  been 
principally,  if  not  altogether  formed  on  Greek  originals, 
still  he  has  neither  been  so  fortunate  in  his  selections,  nor 
availed  himself  so  successfully  of  these  writings,  as  Virgil 
has  done  of  the  works  of  Ennius.  The  prince  of  the  Latin 
poets,  not  only  condescended  to  imitate  long  passages,  but 
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alao  copied  whole  lines  from  the  father  of  Boman  song. 
Lucretiusy  Ovid,  Statins,  and  Tereuce,  have  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  works  of  Ennius.  ^  The  lines  imitated,  how- 
ever, by  Yirffl,  and  other  poets,  are  favourable  specimens 
of  the  taste  and  genius  of  our  poet ;  many  of  his  verses 
being  harsh  and  defective  in  their  construction,  and  others 
prosaic  and  deformed.  To  conclude,  the  writings  of  Ennius 
have  much  interest,  as  the  early  fruits  of  that  poetry  which 
afterwards  ripened  to  such  perfection.  The  dramatic  career 
now  fully  oonunenced,  was  successfully  prosecuted  by 

PlautuSy  who  flourished  200  B,  C. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  bom  in  Sarsina,  a 
town  of  Umbria,  about  A.U.C.  625.  This  he  himself  in- 
timates in  his  Mostellaria.^  He  was  called  Plautus  from 
his  splay  feet,  an  inelegance  common  to  the  Umbrians. 
Having  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  the  wit  and 
humour  of  his  writings  soon  made  his  dramas  popular; 
and  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  dissipated  in  splendid  theatrical  dresses  to  wear  as  an 
actor.  He  became  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  was 
obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  entering  the  service  of  a 
baker,  and  grinding  flour  at  one  of  those  miUs  turned  by 
the  hand.  In  this  laborious  employment,  and  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances,  several  of  his  plays  were  writ- 
ten. Of  his  dramas,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Lucius  ^lius,  originally  twenty-five  in  number,  twenty 
have  come  down  to  us.     Plautus  died  in  the  prime  of  life, 

182  B.  a 

In  his  comedies,  this  poet,  equally  with  his  predecessors, 
availed  himself  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks.   The 

'  The  following  lines  by  Ennius  have  been  imitated  by  numerous 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

^^  The  Olympian  father  smil'd  ;  and  for  a  while 
Nature's  calm'd  elements  return'd  the  smile." 
t  Act  III.  Scene  2. 
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old  Grrecian  oomedy  has  already  been  described,^  and  the 
Latin  imitations  added  little  to  its  variety  of  character.  The 
plots  were  commonly  made  up  of  the  following  personages ;  a 
little  girl  carried  off,  or  wandering  from  her  parents,  brought 
back  unknown  to  the  city ;  some  one  or  other  finds  a  little 
box  or  cabinet  which  was  carried  away  with  her ;  and  so 
after  a  lapse  of  years  discovers  her  friends ;  unless  antidpated 
by  one  of  the  gods,  coming  down  in  a  machine,  and  taking 
the  merit  of  it  to  himself.  An  old  father,  who  would  wil- 
ingly  before  he  died  see  his  son  well  married ;  a  dissipated 
son,  Und  in  his  nature,  but  miserably  in  want  of  money ;  a 
servant  or  slave,  who  falls  into  his  plans,  and  helps  him  to 
dupe  his  father;  a  braggadocio  captain,  a  parasite,  and  a 
lady  of  pleasure.  As  for  the  poor  girl,  on  whom  the  story 
is  built,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  chief  actors,  sh^  is 
generally  mute  in  the  play,  or  only  occasionally  heard,  and 
not  seen ;  the  severity  of  the  comsedia  palliata,  only  per- 
mitting young  gentlewomen  to  be  introduced  in  the  way  of 
invocations  behind  the  scenes.  Under  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  Greek  comic  authors  spared 
no  part  of  the  public  character,  revenues,  judicial  proceed- 
ings, popular  assemblies,  or  warlike  enterprises;  such  ex- 
posure was  a  restraint  on  the  ambition  of  individuals,  and 
considered  a  matter  of  importance  to  a  people,  so  jealous  of 
their  liberties.  The  first  state*  in  Greece  became  the  sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  ridicule.  The  body  of  the  people, 
being  represented  in  a  play,  under  the  allegorical  personage 
of  an  old  doating  driveller,  and  the  sarcastic  pleasantry,  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  state 
itself.  Such  license,  however,  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
aristocratic  government  and  pride  of  the  Romans.  The 
reverence  and  affection  which  they  entertained  for  every 
thing  that  exalted  the  honour  of  their  country,  with 
their  acute  sensibility  to  its  slightest  disgrace,  interdicted 

*  Vol.  I,  page  224.      '  Athena. 
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exbibitionsy  in  which  its  glory  might  be  humbled,  and  its 
misfortunes  held  up  to  mockery.  The  disposition  which 
induced  them  to  return  thanks  to  Varro  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  CannsBy  that  he  had  not  despcured  of  the  Bepublic, 
was  in  a  far  more  dignified  and  patriotic  spirit  than  the 
temper  which  induced  such  contumelious  laughter  at 
Nicias,  and  the  promoters  of  the  Spartan  war.  When 
the  Bomans  were  seriously  offended,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  not  to  the  stage,  as  the  proper 
place  for  vengeance  and  punishment  Plautus  accordingly 
found  it  prudent  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  new  comedy, 
brought  to  perfection  by  Menander  about  half  a  century 
before  his  birth ;  by  which  he  obtained  the  applause,  and 
avoided  the  serious  risk  of  incurring  the  anger  of  the  Bo- 
man  people.  In  borrowing  from  the  Greeks,  he  did  not, 
like  modem  comic  authors,  conceal  his  plagiarisms  by  vary- 
ing the  names  of  his  characters,  the  scene  of  action,  and 
other  circumstances,  while  the  substance  of  the  drama 
remained  the  same;  on  the  contrary,  he  carefully  pre- 
served every  thing  which  tended  to  give  his  piece  a  Gre- 
cian air.^ 

Amphitryon. — This  is  the  first  of  the  plays  of  Plautus, 
agreeably  to  the  alphabetic  order  in  which  they  are  usu- 
ally arranged.  It  is  uncertain  from  what  Greek  author 
it  was  taken.  Schlegel  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  copied 
firom  one  of  Epicharmus  the  Sicilian,*  who  frequently  bor- 
rowed from  mythology;  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
scenes  of  the  middle  comedy  till  the  new  was  introduced, 
in  which  the  sphere  of  action  was  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  domestic  life.  Euripides  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten an  Amphitryon.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  serious 

^  In  his  prologue  to  Amphitrjon,  he  says  plainly, 
*'  I  shall  present  you  with  an  ancient  tale, 
Set  forth  in  Greek,  now  in  the  Latin  tongue." 

'  He  flourished  440  B.C. 
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parts  may  have  been  eopied  from  the  Alcmena  of  that 
author.  In  the  prologue  to  Amphitrjon,  Plautus  calk  it  a 
tragi-comedy ;  not  that  there  is  any  thing  tragical  in  the 
subject^  but  probably  because  it  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which 
the  highest  and  lowest  characters  are  introdooed.  The 
plot  is  founded  on  the  well-known  mythological  incident  of 
Jupiter  assuming  the  appearance  of  Amphitryon,  general  of 
the  Thebans,  during  his  absence,  and  imposing  on  his  wife 
Alcmena.  Personal  resemblances  are  a  fertile  subject  for 
comic  incidents,  and  many  nations  have  had  their  Amphi- 
tryon. The  piece  opens  whUe  Jupiter  is  supposed  to  be  with 
the  object  of  his  love.  Sosia,  the  servant  who  had  been  sent 
on  before  his  master  from  the  port,  to  announce  his  victory, 
and  arrival,  is  introduced  on  the  stage,  going  towards  the 
palace  of  Amphitiyon.  As  he  is  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  length  of  the  night,  lengthened  purposely  by  Jupiter, 
he  b  met  by  Mercury,  who  has  assumed  his  form,  and  who 
by  blows,  threats,  and  leading  him  to  doubt  his  own  identity, 
succeeds  in  driving  him  away ;  which  gives  Jupiter  time  to 
prosecute  his  amour,  and  he  departs  in  the  morning.  The 
improbable  story  told  by  Sosia  to  his  master  is  not  believed, 
who  himself  now  advances  towards  the  house,  from  which 
Alcmena  comes  forth,  regretting  the  departure  of  her  sup- 
posed husband ;  on  meeting  Amphitryon,  she  ei^resses  her 
surprise  at  his  immediate  return.  The  jealousy  of  Am- 
phitryon becomes  roused,  and  he  leaves  the  stage  to  bring 
evidence  that  he  had  not  till  that  time  quitted  the  army. 
Jupiter  returns  in  the  meanwhile,  and  Amphitryon  is  after- 
wards refused  admittance  to  his  own  house  by  Mercury, 
who  pretends  not  to  know  him.  At  length  Jupiter  and 
Amphitryon  are  confronted,  and  successively  questioned  as 
to  the  events  of  the  late  war,  by  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which 
brought^  back  the  latter.  The  king  of  the  gods  of  course 
stands  this  test  of  identity ;  and  the  true  Amphitryon  is 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  anger  and  despair,  that  he 
determines  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  whole  of  his  family. 
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and  IB  provoked  to  talk  in  a  very  unorthodox  manner. 
Betting  the  gods  at  defiance;  for  which  he  is  struck 
down  by  lightning,  in  a  tremendous  storm,  that  closes  the 
fourth  act  Brmnia,  the  attendant  of  Alcmena,  rushing 
from  the  house,  terrified  at  the  tempest  which  has  come  on, 
finds  Amphitryon  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground;  on  his 
recovery  she  announces  to  him,  that  during  the  storm  his 
wife  had  given  birth  to  twins.  Jupiter  then  appears  and 
reveals  the  mystery,  and  Amphitryon  is  flattered  by  the 
honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. — 

Amph.  '^  I  now  repent  me,  an'  it  pleases  him. 

To  share  a  part  with  Jove  in  any  good. 
Go  home,  and  see  the  vessels  be  prepar'd 
For  sacrifice  forthwith,  that  I  may  make 
My  peace  with  Jove,  by  offering  many  victims." 

In  this  drama  the  jealousy,  anger,  and  astonishment  of 
Amphitryon  are  well  portrayed.  The  character  of  Alo- 
mena  is  finely  drawn :  she  is  represented  as  an  affectionate 
and  amiable  woman,  simple  and  innocent;  although  dis- 
tressed by  suspicions  of  her  husband,  she  readily  forgives 
him,  and  becomes  reconciled.  This  play  was  usually  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus ;  and 
it  win  be  allowed  was  rather  a  strange  situation  in  which  to 
place  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  scarcely  calculated  to  im- 
prove female  chastity  and  virtue. 

The  imitations  of  this  drama  have  been  numerous.  The 
most  celebrated  of  them  is  the  Amphitiyon  of  Moliere,  who 
has  treated  with  delicacy  a  subject  not  in  itself  the  most 
decorous.  He  has  generally  followed  the  steps  of  the  Ro- 
man author,  but  where  he  has  departed  from  them  he  is 
considered  to  have  improved  on  the  original  He  has  added 
the  part  of  Cleanthes,  the  wife  of  Sosia;  and  this  new 
character  leads  to  an  amusing  scene  between  her  and  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter's  attendant,  who  is  not  grateful  for  the  caresses 
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of  his  antiquated  charmer.  MoUere  has  given  a  diffeisent 
shade  to  the  character  of  Jupiter,  making  him  more  of  a 
lover  than  a  jhusband;  the  king  of  the  gods  pays  Alcmena 
80  many  gallant  compliments,  that  she  exclaims — 

**  Amphitryon,  in  truth. 
You  mock  me  to  use  this  language  T 

This  play  by  Moliere  was  published  in  1688 ;  so  that 
Dryden,  who  also  made  an  imitation,  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  it ;  but  he  is  considered  to  have  done  the  Ro- 
man author  less  justice  than  his  predecessor,  and  to  have 
substituted  ribaldry  in  the  lower  characters,  and  bombast 
in  the  higher.  Lodovico  Dolce  has  likewise  imitated  this 
play  in  his  Marito,  transporting  the  scene  from  Thebes  to 
Padua,  and  assigning  the  parts  of  Jupiter  and  Amphitryon 
to  Muzio  and  Fabrizio,  two  Italian  citizens,  so  similar  in 
appearance,  that  the  lady,  though  a  sensible  and  modest 
woman,  is  deceived  durii^  her  husband's  absence  by  the 
resemblance,  joined  to  the  still  more  marvellous  likeness  of 
their  domestics.  Instead  of  Jupiter  appearing  in  the  clouds 
and  justifying  Alcmena,  the  Italian  writer  has  introduced 
a  monk,  called  Fra  Girolamo,  who  is  bribed  to  persuade  the 
weak  husband  that  a  ghost  or  spirit  had  one  night  transr 
ported  him  to  Padua  in  his  sleep,  thus  accounting  for  the 
interesting  situation  in  which  he  finds  his  wife  on  his  re- 
turn. In  the  version  by  Rotrou,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the 
father  of  the  legitimate  French  drama,  these  absurdities 
have  been  avoided.  In  his  comedy,  called  Les  Deux  Sosies, 
framed  on  that  of  Plautus,  he  puts  the  prologue  into  the 
mouth  of  Juno,  who  declaims  against  her  rivals,  and  enu- 
merates the  labours  she  has  in  store  for  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
The  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  has  been  treated 
on  the  dijfl^nt  stages,  distinctly  marks  their  state  of  re- 
finement. In  Moliere  we  have  the  el^ant  politeness  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIY ;  in  Dryden  the  coarse  libertinism 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  and  in  L.  Dolce  the  intrigues 
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of  the  Italians,  with  the  oonatant  interposition  of  priests  and 
oonfesBors  in  domestic  afEurs. 

Asinaria,  ^'  The  Ass^ealer" — Is  a  translation  from  De- 
mophilus,^  a  Ghreek  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  con- 
temporary with  Menander.  The  subject  is,  a  trick  put 
upon  an  ass-dealer  by  two  roguish  slaves,  to  obtain  the 
money  which  he  has  received  in  payment  of  asses  he  had 
purchased  from  their  master,  that  they  may  supply  with  it 
the  extravagance  of  their  master's  son.  The  father,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  dupe  but  the  confederate  in  the  plot,  which 
is  principally  devised  against  his  wife,  who  having  brought 
her  husband  a  fortune,  imperiously  governed  his  house  and 
family.  With  the  aid  of  the  money,  the  youth  recovers 
possession  of  his  mercenary  mistress,  from  whom  he  had 
been  excluded  by  a  wealthier  rival.  The  father  stipulates  as 
a  reward,  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  the  favours  of  his 
son's  mistress ;  and  the  play  concludes  with  the  dissipated 
old  gentleman  being  caught  by  his  wife  carousing  at  a  noc- 
turnal banquet,  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  his  head,  with  his 
son,  and  the  lady  of  pleasure.  This  comedy,  unquestionably 
exceptionable  in  point  of  morals,  possesses  great  comic  viva- 
city, and  interest  of  character.  The  courtezan  and  slaves 
are  drawn  with  spirit,  and  the  greedy  rapadousness  of  dis- 
position exhibited  by  the  female  dealer  in  slave  girls  is  ably 
developed.  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this, 
not  the  most  moral  comedy,  should  have  been  frequently 
acted  in  the  Italian  convents;  in  1514  a  translation  of  it  in 
terza  rima  was  represented  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stefano 
at  Venice.  It  has  not  been  often  imitated  by  modem  au- 
thors ;  Moliere,  however,  in  his  character  of  Henriette,  in 

«  "  'Twas  written  by  Demopbilos, 
Plantus  translates  it  into  Latin ;  aod 
By  year  good  leave,  would  call  it  Asinaria. 
There's  in  this  piece  both  pleasantry  and  wit 
Twill  make  you  laagh.** 
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the  Femmes  SaTantes,  has  copied  the  advice  which  ClesBreta 
gives  to  a  gallant  in  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the 

The  Miser.^ — There  is  no  failing  of  our  nature  which 
has  been  more  often  attacked  by  moralists^  or  ridiculed  on 
the  stage,  than  that  of  avarice ;  and  in  this  drama  of  Plau- 
tus,  the  character  is  highly  entertaining,  and  well  supported. 
The  prologue  is  spoken  by  the  Lar  Familiaris, ''  the  house- 
hold god  f  and  as  the  play  has  its  origin  in  the  discovery  of 
a  treasure  concealed  under  the  hearth,  the  introduction  of 
this  being  was  a  happy  one.  The  Lar  discloses  the  long 
concealed  treasure  as  a  reward  for  the  piety  of  Euclio's 
daughter,  who  presented  him  with  offerings  of  wine,  fiimk- 
incense,  and  wreaths  of  flowers;  without  the  supernatural 
interpoution  of  a  deity,  the  audience  could  not  have  been 
made  acquainted  either  with  the  precious  deposit,  or  other 
particular  and  private  circumstances  r^arding  the  miser's 
family.  Eudio  having  found  the  treasure,  employs  himself 
in  guarding  it,  and  lives  in  continual  apprehension  lest  it 
should  be  discovered  that  he  has  so  much  money  in  his  pos- 
session. Accordingly,  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
exhibits  him  driving  out  the  servant  Staphila,  lest  she 
should  be  a  spy  on  him  whilst  visiting  his  hoard.  After 
^ving  injunctions  for  the  strictest  economy,  he  leaves  home 
on  an  errand  very  cleverly  conceived,  to  attend  a  public 
distribution  of  money  for  the  poor.  Megadorus  now  makes 
a  proposal  for  his  daughter,  and  Euclio  supposes  that  he  has 
discovered  something  regarding  his  newly-found  wealth ; 
but  on  his  offering  to  take  her  without  a  portion,  he  ih  satis- 
fied, and  consents.  Aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  Megadorus  sends  provisions  to  his  house,  and 
cooks  to  prepare  the  marriage  feast;  the  miser,  however, 

^  The  title  of  this  play  in  the  original  is  Aolnlaria,  irom  Aula, 
the  diminutive  of  which  is  Aulola,  ngnifjing  a  pot  in  which  the 
t^reaenre  was  kept  when  found  by  Eudio. 
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turns  them  away,  and  keeps  what  the j  had  brought*  The 
alarm  and  anxiety  of  Eudio  about  his  treasure,  rise  to  such 
a  height,  that  he  hides  the  gold  in  a  grove  consecrated  to 
Sylvanus,  a  little  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  while 
doing  so,  he  is  watched  by  a  slave,  Strobilus,  belonging  to 
a  young  man,  Lyconides,  nephew  to  Megadorus,  a  lover  of 
the  miser's  daughter,  and  to  whom  she  had  granted  her 
favours.  Euclio,  going  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  his  gold,  finds  that 
it  is  stolen;  and  returning  home  in  despair  is  met  by  the 
young  lover,  who,  hearing  of  the  intended  nuptials  between 
his  uncle  and  the  miser's  daughter,  begs  pardon  for  his 
previous  conduct,  and  offers  the  reparation  of  marriage. 
The  constant  uneasiness  of  Euclio  in  concealing  his  gold  in 
many  different  places ;  his  alarm  on  seeing  the  preparations 
for  the  feast,  lest  the  wine  sent  to  him  should  be  meant 
to  intoxicate,  that  he  might  be  robbed  with  greater  facility; 
and  when  in  despair  at  his  loss,  his  dilemma  at  the  expense 
of  a  rope  to  hang  himself,  are  all  admirable  traits  of  the 
absorbing  passion  of  avarice  to  which  he  had  become  habi- 
tually addicted. 

Prologue  of  Introduction  to  the  Audience,  spoken  by  the 
Lar  FandUaris. 

*^  Lest  any  one  should  wonder  who  I  am, 
m  tell  you  in  few  words. — I  am  the  god 
Domestic  of  this  family,  from  whence 
Ye  saw  me  come.     It  now  is  many  years 
Since  Fve  possess'd  this  house,  protecting  it 
Both  in  the  grandfather's  and  father's  time 
Of  him  who  now  inhabits  it.     The  grandfather, 
Unknown  to  every  one,  intrusted  me 
With  a  rare  treasure,  all  of  gold;  for  this 
He  di]g  a  hiding-place  beneath  the  hearth,^ 
Beseeching  me  with  prayers  to  keep  it  for  him. 

'  The  hearth,  in  medio  foco,  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
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He  died,  and  was  withal  bo  coyetous 

He  would  not  even  tell  it  to  his  son, 

But  rather  chose  to  leave  him  indigent 

Than  show  him  this  same  treasure.     On  his  death 

He  left  his  son  a  piece  of  ground,  from  whence 

He  might  pick  up  a  piteous  livelihood, 

"With  industry  and  kbour.     Now  when  he 

Was  dead,  who  with  this  gold  had  trusted  me, 

I  set  me  to  observe,  whether  the  son 

Would  hold  me  in  more  honour  than  his  father 

Had  done  before  him ;  but  he  treated  me 

With  less  r^ard,  less  honoured  and  rever'd  me. 

I  did  the  same  with  him.     He  also  died. 

And  left  a  son,  who  now  inhabits  here. 

Of  the  same  dose  and  niggard  disposition 

As  was  his  father  and  his  grandfather. 

He  has  an  only  daughter;  she  indeed 

Makes  ev'iy  day  her  constant  supplications. 

With  frankincense,  or  wine,  or  something  eke. 

And  gives  me  wreaths  of  flowers.     For  her  sake 

Have  I  caus'd  Euclio  to  find  out  this  treasure. 

That,  if  he  please,  he  may  the  more  readily 

Dispose  of  her  in  marriage.        *        * 

The  miser*s  sordid  disposition  is  excellently  exhibited  in 
the  following  scene. — 

EtAcUo. 
So,  so,  my  heart's  at  ease,  all's  safe  within. 

{To  StapkOa,  the  Servant.) 
Come,  hussy,  get  you  in  now,  and  be  sure 
Take  aire  of  all  within. 

Staphila. 

Take  care  of  what? 
Will  any,  think  you,  run  away  with  the  house? 
Vm  sure  there's  nothing  else  to  carry  off. 
Except  the  cobwebs.     It's  full  of  emptiness. 
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Euclio. 
You  hag  of  hagsl  why  Jove,  to  satisfy  you. 
Should  make  me  a  king  Philip,  or  Darius. 
Hark  ye,  I'd  have  you  to  preserve  those  cobwebs. 
Fm  poor,  I'm  very  poor,  I  do  confess; 
Yet  I'm  content,  I  bear  what  heav'n  allots. 
Come,  get  you  in ;  bolt  the  door  after  you ; 
I  shall  be  back  directly ;  and  be  sure 
Don't  let  a  soul  in. 

Staphila, 

What  if  any  one 
Should  beg  some  fire? 

Fd  have  you  put  it  out, 
That  there  may  be  no  plea  to  ask  for  any. 
If  you  do  leave  a  spark  of  fire  alive, 
111  put  out  every  spark  of  life  in  you. 
If  any  body  want  to  borrow  water. 
Tell  them  'tis  all  run  out ;  and  if,  as  is 
The  custom  among  neighbours,  they  should  want 
A  knife,  an  axe,  a  pestle,  or  a  mortar, 
Tdl  them  some  rogues  broke  in,  and  stole  them  all. 
Be  sure  let  no  one  in  while  Fm  away ; 
I  charge  you,  even  if  Gtx)d  Luck  should  come, 
Don't  let  her  in. 

Stapfiila. 
Good  Luck  I  I  warrant  you 
She's  not  in  such  a  hurry ;  she  has  never 
Come  to  our  house,  though  she  is  ne'er  so  near. 

EucUo. 

Have  done,  go  in. 

S^phSa, 

I  say  no  more,  Fm  gone. 

EucKo. 
Be  sure  you  bolt  the  door,  both  top  and  bottom. 
I  shall  be  back  this  instant 
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EucUo.  {aloneJ) 

I  am  vex'dy 

Whenever  Tin  obliged  to  be  from  home. 

I  don't  care  to  go  out;  but  now  I  must 

The  Master  of  our  Ward^  has  given  notice, 

He  will  give  money  to  each  poor  family. 

If  I  for^o  my  share,  and  don't  put  in  for  it, 

They  will  suspect  I  have  a  hoard  at  home ; 

For  'tis  not  likely  a  poor  man  would  slight 

The  smallest  sum,  and  not  make  application. 

Nay,  now  indeed,  maugre  my  utmost  pains 

To  hide  it  from  the  knowledge  of  each  soul. 

Yet  eVry  one  seems  to  be  in  the  secret ; 

They're  so  much  civiller  than  they  us'd  to  be ; 

They  come  up  to  me,  take  me  by  the  hand, 

Ask  how  I  do,  and  what  I  am  upon. 

Well ;  but  111  go  now  whither  I  was  going. 

And  make  haste  back  again  as  fiist  as  possible. 

As  he  is  returning  M^adorus  meets  him,  and  asks  the 
hand  of  his  daughter. 

Megadorus. 
May  health  and  happiness  attend  you,  Euclio. 

EucUo. 
Heaven  bless  you,  Megadorus  I 
Megadorus. 

How  is't  with  you  ? 
Are  you  as  hearty,  and  as  well  in  health 
As  you  could  wish  to  be? 

EucUo.  (Aside.) 

'Tis  not  for  nothing, 
When  a  rich  man  speaks  kindly  to  a  poor  one. 
Now  to  be  sure  he  knows  I  have  got  money ; 
And  therefore  he's  so  wondrous  complaisant. 

*  Master  of  our  Ward,  mapittra  curias;   the  Romans  were 
divided  into  thirty  tribes,  or  wards. 
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MegadcTUB. 
How  are  you? 

EtuiUo. 
Taith  but  poorly,  aa  to  circumstances. 

Megadorus* 
If  70U  are  content,  you  have  enough 
To  live  upon  with  comfort. 

Euclio.  (Aside.) 

The  old  woman 

Has  told  him  of  my  gold ;  yes,  all's  discover'd. 

The  jade !  HI  cut  her  tongue  out,  tear  her  eyes  out 

When  I  get  home. 

Megadorus. 
What  is  it  you  are  muttering  ? 
EucUo. 
Twas  lamenting  of  my  poverty, 
I  have  a  great  girl  unprovided  for. 
And  can't  dispose  of  her  without  a  portion. 

Megadorus. 

No  more ;  take  courage ;  she  shall  be  dispos'd  of; 

111  stand  your  friend,  say  what  you  want ;  command  me. 

EucUo.  (Aside.) 

He  asks  and  promises  both  in  a  breath. 

He's  gaping  for  my  treasure  to  devour  it 

And  so  he  thinks  to  'tice  me  like  a  dog. 

By  holding  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  stone. 

Beady  to  knock  my  brains  out  in  the  other ; 

I  place  no  confidence  in  your  rich  man, 

When  he's  so  monstrous  dvil  to  a  poor  one ; 

If  he  hold  out  his  hand  to  you  in  courtesy, 

'Tis  with  defflgn  to  gripe  you.     Ah,  I  know  'em ; 

They  are  a  kind  of  polypus,  that  hold  fast. 

Whatever  they  once  touch. 

Megadofus. 

Attend  a  while  I 

Tve  something,  Euclio,  to  conununicate 

In  conunon,  that  concerns  both  you  and  me. 
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EueUo.  (Aside.) 

Undone !  mj  money's  stolen,  and  now  he  wants 
To  enter  into  a  composition  with  me. 
ITlin. 

Megadorua. 

Where  going  ? 

EucUo. 
ni  be  back  this  instant, 
There's  something  I  must  look  into  at  Inmie. 

In  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  there  are  some  very 
i^miiaiTig  descriptions,  given  by  the  servants  of  the  miser^s 
practises  and  character ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
shouts  of  laughter  which  must  have  echoed  through  the 
Roman  theatre  during  the  performance  of  such  a  dialogue 
as  the  following,  although  rather  ridiculously  overdrawn. 

StrMhu,  with  Anthrax  and  Congrio,  cooks,  mutic  girls, 
and  others  vnih  promsions  ;  sent  in  by  Megadorus,  who  has 
been  accepted  by  the  miser,  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter. 
Anthrax. 

What  I  could  not  he  himself 
Make  entertainment  at  his  daughter's  wedding  ? 

StrobUus. 
A  pumice  stone  is  not  so  dry  as  he. 
Anthrax. 
And  is  it  as  you  say  ? 

Strobilus. 

Be  judge  yourself. 
He's  ever  crying  out  on  gods  and  men 
That  he  is  ruin'd,  absolutely  murder'd, 
I£  any  smoke  come  from  his  kitchen-chimney. 
Nay,  when  he  goes  to  bed,  he  ties  a  bag 
Cloie  to  his  gullet. 

.    Anthrax. 

Why? 
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Strobilus. 

That  he  mayn't  lose 
The  smallest  portion  of  his  breath  in  sleeping. 

Anthrax. 
Well,  well  then,  I  believe  you. 

Strobilus. 
Do  you  know  further  ?  he  will  even  weep 
To  throw  away  the  water  he  has  wash'd  with. 

Anthrax. 
Think  youy  we  can  persuade  the  old  curmudgeon 
To  give  us  a  round  sum  to  buy  our  freedom. 

Strobilu». 
Were  you  to  ask  for  hunger,  he'd  refuse  you  ;■ 
When  t'other  day  the  barber  cut  his  nails. 
He  gathered  up,  and  took  away  the  parings. 

Anthrax. 
'Tis  a  most  stingy  wretch,  as  you  describe  him. 
Is  he  80  sordid  ?  does  he  live  so  miserably  ? 

Strobilus. 
A  kite  once  stole  his  scrap  of  supper,^  straight 
Our  lord  went  howling  to  the  Praetor,  begging  him 
To  make  the  thief  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
A  thousand  other  things  I  could  relate. 
If  I  had  leisure.  *  * 

The  agony  and  bewilderment  of  the  miser  when  he  dis- 
covers that  his  pot  of  gold  has  been  dug  up,  and  carried  off, 
are  thus  set  forth. 

Euclio — enters. 
I'm  dead  I  kill'd  I  murder'd  !  whither  shall  I  run ; 

*  In  the  original  it  is,  Famem  hercle  atendam  si  roges,  numquam 
dabit 
'Scrap  of  sapper,  Pulmentnm,  a  sort  of  pottage. 
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Whither  not  run  ?  stop  thief  1  stop  thief !  who  ?  what  ? 
I  know  not,  I  see  nothing,  I  walk  blind, 
I  cannot  tell  for  certain  where  I'm  going. 
Or  where  I  am,  or  who  I  anL 

(To  the  Spectators,)    Grood  people, 
I  pray  you,  I  implore  you,  I  beseech  you. 
Lend  me  your  help,  show  me  the  man  that  took  it. 
See  I  in  the  garb  of  innocent  white  they  skulk. 
And  sit  as  they  were  honest 

(To  one  of  the  Spectators.)     What,  say  you  i 
I  will  believe  you,  you're  an  honest  fellow,   * 
I  read  it  in  your  countenance.     How's  this  ? 
What  do  you  laugh  at  ?  O,  I  know  you  all ; 
I  know,  there  are  many  thieves  among  you. 
Hey  I  none  of  you  have  got  it  ?  I  am  slain ! 
Tell  me,  who  has  it  then  ?  you  do  not  know  I 
Ah,  me  I  ah  woe  is  me  !  I'm  lost  I  I'm  ruin'd  I 
Wholly  undone  I  in  a  most  vile  condition  I 
Such  grief,  such  groaning,  has  this  day  brought  on  me. 
Hunger  and  poverty  I  I  am  a  wretch. 
The  vilest  wretch  on  earth !  Oh,  what  have  I 
To  do  with  life,  depriv'd  of  such  a  treasure  ? 
A  treasure  that  I  kept  so  carefully. 
And  robb'd  myself  of  comfort  1  others  now 
Rejoice  through  my  mishap,  and  make  them  merry 
At  my  expense.     Oh !  oh  I  I  cannot  bear  it. 

Lyconides — enters. 
Who  can  this  be,  that  moans  so  bitterly 
Before  our  house  ?  Ha  I  it  is  Euclio  sure ; 
'Tis  he,  I  think.    I'm  ruin'd,  all's  discover'd. 
He  is  acquainted  with  his  daughter's  labour. 
What  shall  I  do  ?     I'm  all  uncertainty. 
Were't  best  to  go,  or  stay  ?  Shall  I  accost  him. 
Or  shun  his  sight  ?  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
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EucUo. 
Who'8  that,  that  speaks  there  ? 

Lyconides. 

I,  sir. 

Euclio. 

I  sir,  am 
A  wretch,  a  ruin'd  wretch,  such  dread  calamity, 
Such  sorrow  has  befallen  me. 

Lyconides. 

Take  courage. 

EucUo. 

Prithee  how  can  I  ? 

Lycomdes. 

Since  the  deed,  that  now 
Troubles  your  mind,  I  did,  and  I  confess  it 

EucUo. 
YThat  do  I  hear  you  say  ? 

Lycofddes. 

The  truth. 

Euclio. 

Young  man. 
In  what  have  I  deserv'd  such  usage  from  you. 
That  you  shoiild  treat  me  thus,  and  go  the  way 
To  ruin  me,  and  my  poor  child  ? 

Lycomdes. 

A  god' 
Was  my  enticer ;  he  allur'd  me. 

EucUo. 

How? 

Lycaniden. 
I  own  my  crime,  I  know  I  am  to  blame ;  and 
Therefore  come  I  to  implore  your  pardon. 

'  A  god  ;  meaning  the  god  of  lore. 
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JSucUok 
How  durst  you  to  lay  violent  hands  on  that 
You  had  no  right  to  touch?' 

Lycanides. 

TKb  past;  what's  done 

Cannot  be  undone.     I  believe  the  gods 
Would  have  it  so;  if  not,  it  had  not  been. 

JEuclio. 
I  believe  the  gods  would  have  me  hang  myself 
Before  your  face. 

Lycanides. 

Ah  1  say  not  so. 

EucUo. 

But  why 

Would  you  lay  hands,  I  pray,  on  what  was  mine 

Against  my  inclination  ? 

Lyconides. 

Love  and  wine 
Did  prompt  me. 

EucUo. 
What  consimunate  impudence  I 
How  dare  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  speech? 
If  this  be  right,  if  this  excuse  will  hold, 
Why  we  may  strip  a  lady  of  her  jewels 
In  open  day-light,  then,  if  we  be  taken. 
Plead  in  excuse,  forsooth,  that  love  and  wine 
Led  us  to  do  it.     Oh,  this  love  and  wine 

*  To  touclu  An  equiyocadon  is  designed  in  the  use  of  the  verb 
tangere,  and  the  scene  has  much  humour,  from  Euclio  and  Lyco- 
ludes  mistaking  each  other's  meaning.  The  former  supposing  that 
the  Ifttter  is  talking  of  the  pot  of  gold,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
old  man's  dangliter.  This  is  happily  expressed  in  the  original; 
oiia  a  potr  taring  a  feminine  termination  in  the  Latin  idiom. 
Mi^lierc  in  bis  elegant  and  talented  imitation  of  this  play,  being 
IKiasessed  of  Lh«  same  power  in  the  French  tongue,  has  availed 
himself  of  it. 
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Is  of  great  value,  if  it  can  empower 
The  lover  and  the  drunkard  to  indulge 
In  whatsoever  likes  him  with  impunity. 

Lyoonides. 
I  come  to  beg  you  to  forgive  my  folly- 

EucUo. 
I  relish  not  these  fellows,  who  commit 
A  misdemeanour,  and  then  dare  defend  it. 
You  know  you  had  no  right ;  not  being  your's, 
You  should  have  kept  your  hands  o£ 
Lyconides. 

But  as  I  dar'd 
Make  the  attempt,  I  shall  have  no  objection 
To  have  and  hold. 

EucUo. 
To  have  and  hold  what's  mine. 
At  my  disposal  ?  and  against  my  will  ? 

Lyconides. 
Against  your  will  I  ask  not !  but  I  think 
It  is  my  right,  and  you  yourself  will  find 
I  have  a  just  claim.^ 

EucUo. 

If  you  don't  return  me — 

Lyconides. 

Return  you  what  ? 

Euclio. 
What  you  have  stol'n  of  mine, 
I'll  have  you  before  the  Prastor,  and  commence 
A  suit  against — 

Lyconideg. 
Stol'n  of  your's  1  how  ?  where  ? 
What  is't  you  mean  ? 

'  According  to  the  Roman  law,  whoever  sedaced  a  free  girl  was 
obliged  either  to  marry  her  without  a  portion,  or  to  give  her  such  a 
fortaue  as  was  suitable  to  her  station. 
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EucUo. 
As  if  you  didn't  know. 
Lyccnides. 
Not  I,  unless  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

EueUo, 
The  pot  of  gold,  I  say  which  you  confess'd 
You  stole,  restore  it  to  me. 

Lycanide$, 

I  ne*er  said 
A  syllable  about  it,  nor  have  I  taken  it. 

EucUo. 
Will  you  deny  it? 

Lyconides. 

Yes,  deny  it  wholly ; 
Nor  do  I  know  what  goU,  what  pot  you  mean. 

EiicUo. 
That  which  you  stole  out  of  Sylvanus'  grove. 
Ck)me,  give  it  me ;  FU  rather  halve  it  with  you. 
Though  you  have  robb'd  me.  111  not  trouble  you ; 
Come,  then,  restore  it  to  me. 

Lyconides. 

Aie  you  mad 

To  call  me  thief?    I  thought  that  you  had  got 

News  of  another  matter,  that  concerns  me ; 

'Tis  of  importance,  and  if  leisure  serve, 

I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  upon  it. 

Euclio. 
Tell  me,  upon  your  faith ;  you  have  not  stolen 
This  gold? 

Lycanides,  • 

Upon  my  faith. 

EiuiUo, 
I  know  your  family.     Then  what's  your  business 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn. 
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Lyconides. 

You  have  a  daughter. 

Euclio. 
I  have ;  she  is  within. 

Lycanides, 

If  I  mistake  not. 
You  have  betroth'd  her  to  my  uncle. 

EucUo. 

Bight 
You  know  the  whole, 

Lycanides, 

He  has  commanded  me 
To  bring  you  this  refusal 

Euctio. 

How?    Refusal, 
When  ev'ry  thing  is  ready  for  the  wedding  ? 
May  all  the  gods  confoimd  him  I  for  through  him, 
Wretch  that  I  am !  I've  lost  so  great  a  treasure. 

Lycanides. 
Be  comforted;  don't  curse;  but  let  us  hope 
That  this  affiur  will  turn  out  happily 
To  you  and  to  your  daughter.     Say,  Ileav'n  grant 
It  may ! 

Euclio. 
Heaven  grant  it  may ! 

LycoTiides. 

And  to  me  too. 
Now  give  me  your  attention.     Never  was  there 
A  man  so  worthless,  that  had  done  a  fault. 
But  was  asham'd,  and  sought  to  clear  himself. 
I  do  conjure  you,  Euclio,  to  forgive  me. 
If  all  unwittingly  I  have  offended 
You  and  your  daughter.     Give  me  her  to  wife, 
According  to  the  laws ;  for  I  confess, 
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That  on  the  night  of  Ceres'  festival,' 
Warm  with  rosy  wine  and  impell'd  by  youth, 

I  injur'd  her  fair  honour. 

•  « 

Unfortunately  this  comedy  is  imperfect,  and  ends  with  the 
slave  of  Lyconides  acknowledging  to  lus  master  that  he  had 
found  the  treasure,  and  would  deliver  it  to  him  as  the  price  of 
his  freedom.  As  it  is  probable,  however,  that  in  the  original 
Lyconides  got  possession  of  the  treasure,  and  by  restor- 
ing it  to  the  miser  obtained  his  daughter  in  marriage;  it  has 
been  completed  on  this  plan  by  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Latin  dramatist 

One  of  the  earliest  imitations  of  this  play  is  by  Giovan. 
Batista  GellL  As  Plautus  calls  his  comedy  Aulularia,  from 
the  vessel  or  pot  which  contained  the  miser's  treasure,  he 
calls  his  for  the  same  reason  La  Sporta,  ^'  the  basket."  It 
is  far  from  an  exact  translation,  the  author  having  adopted 
not  only  the  name,  but  likewise  the  manners  to  those  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Florentines.  It  was  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1550.  Euclio  is  called  Ghirorgoro,  and  Megadorus 
Lapo ;  the  former  character  being  a  satire  on  avarice,  and 
the  latter  a  representation  of  proper  economy.  It  is  in 
prose,  but  strictly  adapted  for  the  stage.  There  is  another 
by  II  Cav.  Lorenzo  Guazzesi,  reprinted  at  Pisa  in  1763,  but 
when  first  printed  is  uncertain ;  it  is  called  L' Aulularia ; 
the  characters  are  the  same  as  in  the  Roman  piece,  although 
the  names  are  expressed  in  the  Italian  idiom.  This  is  also 
in  prose,  and  appears  to  be  a  professed  translation.  In 
the  comedy   of  The  Case  is  Altered,  attributed  to  Ben 

■  On  tlie  niglit  of  Ceres*  festival,  "  Node  Cereris  vigUiis.**  The 
fcftsts  nf  Ceres  were  celebrated  in  the  night  time,  and  without  light ; 
from  the  belief  tbat  Ceres  searched  for  her  daughter  Proserpine  upon 
Mount  Etna.  They  appear  to  have  been  as  unhappy  in  their  con- 
9cqao[iecs,n8  the  reli^ous  camp  meetings  in  America  at  the  present 
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JoDson,  the  character  of  Jacques  ia  evidently  founded  on 
that  of  Euclio.  The  most  celebrated  imitation,  however,  of 
the  Auluiaria  is  Moliere's  Avare,  and  one  of  the  moat 
talented  ever  produced.  There  ia  scarcely  any  thing  of 
his  own  invention ;  scenes  have  been  taken  from  numerous 
different  plays  in  various  languages,  and  joined  together 
with  consummate  ability.  The  Harpagon  of  Moliere,  is 
represented  not  as  a  poor  man,  but  as  having  amassed  a  for- 
tune, and  known  to  possess  it ;  which  adds  to  the  humour, 
by  enabling  us  to  enter  into  the  merriment  of  his  family 
and  neighbours.  Moliere  also  makes  his  miser  resolved 
to  marry,  and  amuses  us  with  his  anxiety  regarding  the 
feast  to  his  intended  bride.  This  author  has  aiccompaiiied 
the  failing  of  avarice  with  selfishness,  hardness  of  heart, 
falsehood,  and  usury :  the  conclusion  is  improbable,  and  by 
no  means  equal  to  many  of  his  scenes.  The  Avare  of 
Moliere,  was  studied  by  Shadwell,  Fielding,  and  Goldoni, 
for  their  delineations  of  Goldingham,  Lovegold,  and  Ot- 
tavio.  In  the  miser  of  the  first  there  is  much  indelicacy 
and  vulgarity;  that  of  Fielding  is  one  of  his  best  comedies, 
the  earlier  scenes  are  an  imitation  of  Moliere,  the  concluding 
ones  rather  different,  and  the  denouement  is  considered 
an  improvement;  the  miser  Ottavio,  in  Goldoni's  Yero 
Amico,  is  copied  from  Plautus  and  Moliere.  In  short, 
Moliere  has  succeeded  in  making  the  passion  of  avarice 
detestable ;  Plautus  and  Goldoni  have  caused  it  to  appear 
odious  and  ridiculous.  Eling,  in  his  '^  Anecdotes,'*  says, 
"  The  Euclio  of  Plautus,  the  Avare  of  Moliere,  and  the 
Miser  of  Shadwell,  have  been  all  exceeded  by  persons  who 
have  existed  within  my  own  knowledge.'' 

Bacchides,  "  The  Courtezans" — So  called  from  two  ladies 
of  pleasure,  and  sisters  of  the  name  of  Bacchis.  The  pro* 
logue  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Silenus,*  mounted  on  an 

'  Silenus  was  foster-father  and  tutor  to  Bacchus ;  he  is  usually 
represented  by  the  ancients  as  drunk,  and  mounted  on  on  ass. 
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aasj  and  is  daid  to  be  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Philemon,  of 
SyracuBe,  who  flourished  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

*^  Philemon  gave  it  to  the  stage  in  Grreek ; 
They  who  speak  Greek  call  it  Evantides, 
Plautus  in  Latin  calls  it  Bacchides.'* 

The  prologue,  however,  and  first  scene  are  supposititious, 
and  not  written  by  Plautus,  but  additions  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  first  scene  of  the  third  act,  where  Lydus  com- 
mences a  soliloquy  before  the  house  of  the  Bacchides,  puts 
us  in  mind  of  the  thrilling  inscription^  over  the  gate  of  hell 
in  Dante's  Inferno ;  Lydus  says — 

^'  Quick,  open,  open  wide  these  gates  of  hell;^ 
For  I  in  truth  can  count  it  nothing  less. 
No  one  comes  here,  but  who  has  lost  all  hope 
Of  being  good.     Bacchises  I  no !  not  Bacchises, 
But  Bacchants  perilous.     Avaunt  I  these  sisters. 
Who  swallow  human  blood!  the  house  is  richly 
And  plentifully  fumish'd — ^for  destruction.'* 

The  chief  incident  of  this  drama,  which  is  a  master's 
folly  and  imprudence  rendering  of  no  avail  the  plans  of  an 
attached  servant  to  forward  his  interest,  has  been  selected 
by  numerous  modem  writers  as  the  ground-work  of  their 
plots.  We  find  such  the  case  in  the  Liavertito  of  Nicolo 
Barbieri,  sumamed  Beltramo;  the  Etourdi,  by  Moliere; 
and  Dryden's  Sir  Martin  Mar-all.  The  third  scene  of 
the  third  act,  in  which  Philoxenus  talks  with  such  foolish 
indulgence  of  the  faults  of  youth,  has  been  imitated  in  Mo- 

^  ^*  Per  me  si  ya  nella  citta  dolente ; 
Per  me  si  va  nel  eterno  dolore ; 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduto  gente. 

*  » 

Lasciate  ogni  spcranza,  voi,  che  entrate." 
•  Proverbs  vii.  27.  "  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to 
the  chambers  of  death/' 
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liere's  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  The  object  of  Plautus  in 
this  comedy  was,  to  hold  up  to  contempt  and  ridicule  licen- 
tious indulgences,  whether  in  the  young,  or  in  the  old. 

Captityiy  "  The  Captives.*' — The  plot  of  this  piece  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  generality  of  the  plays  of  Plautus ;  it  is  of 
a  higher  cast,  and  turns  on  parental  affection,  and  the  fide- 
lity of  friendship.  It  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  his  comedies;  many  of  the  situations  being 
highly  interesting,  and  exhibiting  actions  of  generous  mag- 
nanimity, without  any  mixture  of  burlesque.  No  female 
characters  are  introduced;  it  is  said  in  the  epilogue,  or 
concluding  address — 

''  This  play  is  founded  on  chaste  manners ; 
No  wenching,  no  intrigues,  no  child  expos'd. 
No  dose  old  dotard  cheated  of  his  money. 
No  youth  in  love,  making  his  mistress  free 
Without  his  father's  knowledge  or  consent" 

Hegio,  a  gentleman  of  ^tolia,  has  two  sons ;  one  of 
whom  is  carried  away  by  Stalagmus,  a  slave,  when  only 
four  years  old,  and  sold  by  him  in  Elis.  A  war  subse- 
quently breaking  out  between  the  ^tolians  and  Elians, 
H^o's  other  son  is  taken  captive  by  the  latter.  The 
father,  with  a  view  to  ransom  him  by  exchange,  pur- 
chases Philocrates  and  Tyndarus,  two  Elian  captives ;  Tyn- 
darus  is  slave  to  Philocrates,  and  is  left  under  his  master's 
name,  while  the  true  Philocrates  is  sent  to  Elis  under  the 
name  of  Tyndarus,  to  effect  the  liberty  of  Philopolemus, 
the  son  of  Hegio.  The  deception,  however,  is  discovered 
before  the  return  of  Philocrates,  and  the  father,  believing 
that  he  has  thus  lost  all  hope  of  recovering  his  child,  sends 
Tyndarus  to  labour  in  the  mines.  On  the  arrival  of  Philo- 
polemus with  Philocrates,  who  also  brings  back  the  fugitive 
slave  that  had  stolen  Hegio's  son  in  infancy,  it  is  then 
discovered  that  Tyndarus  is  this  child,  who  had  been  sold  to 
the  father  of  Philocrates,  and  appointed  to  wait  on  his  son. 
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although  afterwards  admitted  to  his  young  master^s  confi- 
dence. Some  of  the  characters  of  this  play  are  drawn  with 
great  beauty.  He^o  is  a  correct  representation  of  a  respeo* 
table  and  wealthy  citizen,  humane  and  kind-hearted,  with 
the  failing  of  paternal  tenderness  to  excess.  The  faithful 
attachment  of  Tyndarus  to  Philocrates,  by  whom  he  is  in 
return  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  friend  than  a 
slave,  is  an  agreeable  and  interesting  representation.  In 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  there  are  some  very  philo- 
sophic and  beautiful  sentiments  expressed,  joined  to  much 
fidelity  of  firiendship. 

Slaves  of  HeffiOf  with  P/ulacrates  and  Tyndanu. 
A  Slave. 
^^  If  the  immortal  gods  have  so  decreed. 
That  this  affliction  you  should  undergo. 
It  is  your  duty  patiently  to  bear  it ; 
Which  if  you  do,  the  trouble  will  be  lighter. 
When  at  your  home,  you  I  presume  were  free ; 
But  since  captivity  is  now  your  lot. 
Submission  would  become  you,  and  to  make 
Your  master's  rule,  a  mild  and  gentle  one. 
By  your  good  dispositions. 

Philocrates  and  Tyndarus. 
Alas!  alas! 

Slave. 
Why  this  bewailing  ?  tears  but  hurt  your  eyes ; 
Our  best  support  and  succour  in  distress 
Is  fortitude  of  mind. 

Philocrates. 
Permit  us  to  ask  one  favour  of  you. 

Slave. 

What  is  it? 

Philocrates. 

That  you  would  give  us  opportunity 

To  talk  together,  that,  nor  you  yourselves, 

Nor  any  of  these  captives  overhear  us. 
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Slave.     Agreed.     (To  the  Slaves.)     Move  further  offi 
(To his  Companions.)    We  will  too  retire* 
But  let  your  talk  be  short. 

PhUocrates. 

'Twas  my  intention 
It  should  be  sa     A  little  this  way  Tyndarus. 
Slave.     (  To  the  other  Captives.) 
Gro  farther  firom  them. 

Tyndams. 

We  on  this  account 
Are  both  your  debtors. 

Pldlocrates. 
Farther  off,  so  please  you.         (To  Tyndarus.) 
A  little  0%  that  these  may  not  be  witnesses 
Of  what  we  have  to  say,  and  that  our  plot 
Be  not  discovered.     For  not  planned  with  art. 
Deceit  is  not  deceit,  but  if  discovered. 
It  brings  the  greatest  ill  to  the  contrivers. 
If  you,  my  Tyndarus,  are  to  pass  for  me. 
And  I  for  you,  my  master  you,  and  I 
Your  servant ;  we  have  need  of  foresight,  caution. 
Wisdom,  and  secrecy;  and  we  must  act 
With  prudence,  care,  and  diligence.     It  is 
A  business  of  great  moment,  and  we  must  not 
Sleeps  or  be  idle  in  the  execution. 

Tyndarus. 
Now  for  your  precious  life  you  see  me  stake 
My  own,  that's  no  less  dear  to  me. 
PhUocrates. 

I  know  it 
Tyridarus. 
But  when  you  shall  have  gain'd  the  point  you  aim  at. 
Forget  not  then  I  it  is  too  oft  the  way 
With  most  men ;  when  they're  suing  for  a  favour. 
While  their  obtaining  it,  is  yet  in  doubt. 
They  are  most  courteous ;  but  when  once  they've  got  it. 
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They  change  their  manners,  and  from  just,  become 
Dishonest  and  deceitful     I  now  think  you 
All  that  I  wishy  and  what  I  here  advise, 
I  would  advise  the  same  unto  my  father. 

Philocrates. 
Yes,  if  I  durst,  Fd  indeed  call  you  father ; 
For  next  my  father  you  are  nearest  to  me. 

Tyndarus. 

I  understand. 

Philocrates. 

Then  what  I  oft  have  urg'd 
Remember.     I  no  longer  am  your  master. 
But  now  your  servant.     This  I  beg  then  of  you. 
Since  the  immortal  gods  will  have  it  so. 
That  I,  from  being  once  your  master,  now 
Should  be  your  fellow-slave,  I  do  entreat, 
By  prayer,  a  favour  which  I  could  command 
Once  as  my  right     By  our  uncertain  state. 
By  all  my  father's  kindness  shown  unto  you. 
By  our  joint-fellowship  in  slavery, 
Th'  event  of  war,^  bear  me  the  same  regard 
As  once  I  bore  you,  when  I  was  your  master. 
And  you  my  slave ;  forget  not  to  remember. 
What  once  you  have  been,  and  who  now  you  are. 

There  has  been  much  disputing  among  authors  regarding 
the  point,  whether  the  dramatic  unities  have  been  strictly 
observed  in  this  comedy.  M.  De  Coste,  in  the  preface  to 
his  French  trariBlation,  observes,  that  it  is  to  all  appearance 
pertbctly  regular,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  subject  is  ob- 
vious. As  to  tht!  unity  of  place  he  is  right ;  the  business 
of  tJie  drama  being  carried  on  before  the  house  of  Hegio, 

)  In  tliose  days  of  heroism  the  rale  was,  to  conquer  or  die ;  to  run 
awaVp  or  submit  to  be  taken  prisoner,  was  equally  considered  a 
want  of  braTen% 
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at  Chaljdon,  in  ^tolia.  In  the  unity  of  time  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  license  taken  by  Plautus,  agreeable,  how- 
ever, to  the  decorum  of  the  stage,  and  which  is  objectionable 
rather  in  a  true  history  than  in  a  dramatic  representation. 
Our  author  was  not  singular  in  this  liberty ;  Euripides  in 
the  Supplicants  has  taken  the  same  license.^  The  chief 
plot  of  the  Captives  has  been  repeatedly  imitated,  parti- 
cularly in  The  Case  is  Altered,  supposed  to  be  by  Ben 
Jonson,  and  published  in  some  editions  of  his  works.  It 
is  also  the  foundation  of  Les  Captifs,  a  comedy  by  Ro- 
trou-  According  to  Ginguen^,  in  his  Histoire  Litteraire 
dTtalie,  the  Captivi  suggested  the  Suppositi,  a  drama  by 
Ariosto;  who  has  made  the  incidents  subservient  to  a  love 
intrigue,  and  not  to  the  deliverance  of  a  prisoner. 

CcLsina. — So  called  from  the  name  of  a  female  slave,  on 
whom,  though  she  does  not  appear  on  the  stage,  the  plot  of 
the  drama  turns.  It  is  evident  that  the  prologue  to  this 
play  was  not  written  by  Plautus,  but  years  after  his  death 
on  the  revival  of  the  comedy.  It  would  seem  that  the 
writings  of  this  author  had  rather  gone  out  of  fashion 
immediately  after  his  decease ;  at  length  the  public  becom- 
ing tired  of  the  new  comedies,  called  for  the  reproduction 
of  those  of  Plautus.     It  says, 

"  If  antique  works  and  words 
To  modem  you  prefer,  with  equal  reason 
You  should  prefer  old  comedies  to  new  ones ; 
For  the  new  comedies  that  now  come  out, 

'  The  distance  between  Chalydon  and  Elis  is  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  the  two  cities  where  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  Captives ; 
60  that  it  was  much  too  far  to  go  and  return  again,  without  breaking 
into  the  unity  of  time  established  for  the  ancient  drama.  In  the 
Supplicants,  Euripides  makes  a  messenger  return  from  Thebes  to 
Athens,  and  give  an  account  of  af!iEdrs,  in  less  time  than  he  could 
have  flown. 
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Are  baser  far  than  is  our  new  coin'd  money. 
We  therefore,  having  heard  from  public  rumour 
How  earnestly  you  long'd  to  have  presented 
Before  you  on  the  stage  some  plays  of  Plautus, 
Revive  this  antique  comedy  of  his ; 
Which  heretofore,  by  those  of  former  days, 

Had  been  received  with  approbation. 

•  • 

Therefore  I 
Most  earnestly  entreat  you  all  to  give 
A  strict  attention  to  our  present  scenes. 
Cast  aside  all  care  for  getting  money. 
Nor  let  the  debtor  fear  his  creditor. 
'Tis  a  red-letter'd  day ;  no  business  done 
At  the  forum,  or  amongst  the  bankers. 
All's  quiet  now,  and  these  are  halcyon  days ; 
And  when  the  public  games  are  going  forward. 
There  is  no  paying  or  receiving  money.  ^ 
If  then  your  ears  are  in  a  mood  to  hear. 
Give  your  attention.     First,  I  will  explain  to  you 
The  name  of  this  our  comedy.     'Tis  call'd 
In  Greek  Clerumene,  which  means  a  wife 
Drawn  for  by  lots.     'Twas  in  that  language  written 
By  Diphilus.*    Our  Plautus  afterwards 
Translated  it,  and  brought  it  on  our  stage. 
Calling  it  Casina." 

The  prologue  concludes  with  a  compliment  on  the  valour 
of  the  Romans  so  grateful  to  that  people.  In  this  play  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  strictly  observed;  in  point  of 
humour  it  is  usually  considered  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 

^  Durfrig  the  public  games  or  shows  at  Rome,  it  was  not  lawful 
to  arrest  any  one  for  debt,  or  to  commence  a  law-suit 

*  Diphilus  was  a  contemporary  of  Menander,  and  distinguished 
by  his  comic  wit  and  hamonr.  He  is  said  to  have  written  one  ban- 
dr^fl  drauiftn,  of  which  only  some  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
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comedies  of  Plautus.  The  plot  consists  in  the  female  slave, 
who  gives  the  name  to  this  comedy,  being  beloved  by  her 
master  Stalino,  and  his  son  Enthynicus;  the  former  employs 
Olympic,  his  bailiff  in  the  country,  and  the  latter  ChaUnus, 
his  armour-bearer,  to  marry  Casina,  each  with  the  same 
purpose,  to  obtain  possession  of  her.  Cleostrata,  Stalino's 
wife,  suspects  her  husband's  design,  and  espouses  the  in- 
terests of  her  son,  who  is,  however,  sent  abroad  to  travel. 
After  much  dispute,  it  is  arranged  that  the  claim  of  the 
bailiff  and  armour-bearer  should  be  decided  by  lot.  Olym- 
pic having  gained,  Stalino  obtains  the  loan  of  a  neighbour's 
house;  and  it  is  agreed  that  its  mistress  should  be  invited 
for  an  evening  by  Cleostrata,  who  counteracts  the  arrange- 
ment by  declining  the  visit.  A  plan  is  laid  to  disappoint 
the  old  man,  by  dressing  up  Chalinus  in  wedding-clothes  to 
personate  Casina,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  mortifi- 
cation of  Stalino  at  finding  he  has  thus  been  duped. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  third  scene  of  the  second 
act,  there  is  the  following  amusing  soliloquy  of  Stalino  on 
love : — 

"  In  my  opinion,  love's  to  be"  preferr'd 
To  all  things ;  and  of  every  excellency 
'Tis  most  excellent     Nor  is  there  aught 
That  can  be  mention'd,  has  a  higher  relish, 
Or  more  sweetness  in  it     I  much  wonder. 
Your  cooks,  who  use  so  many  different  sorts 
Of  seasoning,  should  never  in  their  sauces 
Put  some  of  this,  which  so  excels  them  all ; 
The  sauce  that  has  the  seasoning  of  love 
Must  please  all  palates.     And  without  a  mixture, 
A  little  dash  of  love,  no  sauce  will  have 
A  relish,  nor  taste  sweet  upon  the  palate. 
Love  changes  gall  to  honey,  to  sweet  bitter; 
Clears  up  the  gloom,  and  renders  strait  the  man 
Agreeable  and  pleasant.     This  opinion 
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I  rather  from  my  experience  form. 

Than  what  I  hear  without  doors.     For  e'er  since 

I've  been  in  love  with  Casina,  I  sorpaas 

Neatness  itself  in  neatness.     Now  I  visit 

All  the  perfumers ;  and  where'er  I  meet 

A  perfume  that  is  excellent  I  use  it. 

That  I  may  please  her.     And  it  seems  to  me. 

That  I  succeed." 

Beaumarchais,  in  his  prose  comedy  of  Le  Marriage  de 
Figaro,  has  copied  the  plan  of  Stalino  for  obtaining  pos- 
session of  Casina ;  where  the  Count  Alma  viva,  with  similar 
intentions,  projects  a  marriage  between  Suzanne  and  his 
valet-de-chambre  Figaro,  but  his  schemes  are  frustrated. 
Aretine's  comedy  of  the  Marescalco  is  believed  to  be  taken 
from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Casina;  the  supposed 
bride  being  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  dressed  up  to 
impose  on  the  Marescalco,  in  a  frolic  of  the  courtiers.  The 
scenes  in  the  Bagazza  of  Lodovico  Dolce,  where  a  similar 
deception  is  practised,  have  likewise  been  drawn  from  the 
comedy  of  Plautus.  The  nearest  imitation,  however,  of  the 
Casina,  is  Machiavel's  play  of  Clitia,  many  parts  of  it  being 
literally  translations  from  the  Latin,  and  there  being  few 
particulars  in  which  the  incidents  are  altered. 

CUteUariOy  «  The  Casket"'— The  prologue  to  this  play 
is  not  spoken  at  the  commencement,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  by  Auxilium,  the  god  of  help,  or  aid ;  an  alteration 
for  which  Plautus  has  been  severely  criticised.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  only  instance  in  which  our  author  has  adopted 
the  plan ;  in  the  Braggart  Captain  the  prologue  begins  the 
second  act,  and  in  Amphitryon  there  is  a  second  prologue, 
or  rather  a  continuation  of  it,  which  forms  the  second  scene 
of  the  first  act.  The  prologue  to  the  Casket,  after  explain- 
ing the  subject,  concludes  with  a  compliment  to  the  Bomans 

'  From  Cista,  a  casket,  or  basket. 
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on  their  power  and  military  glory,  exhorting  them  to  oyer- 
oome  and  punish  the  Carthaginians: — 

"  Farewell  I  and  conquer, 
Ab  you  were  wont,  with  valour  undismay'd. 
Retain  your  old  allies,  support  your  new  ones. 
Still  your  supplies  by  your  just  laws  increase. 
Destroy  your  foes,  and  praise  and  laurels  gather ; 
And  may  the  vanquish'd  Carthaginians  still 
Feel  from  your  arms  their  proper  punishment" 

From  this  passage,  it  would  appear,  that  this  comedy  was 
represented  during  the  second  Punic  war,  which  terminated 
A.n.C.  552 ;  and  as  Plautus  was  bom  in  525,  it  was  doubt- 
less one  of  his  earliest  productions.  Like  many  of  the  plays 
of  this  author,  it  turns  on  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost 
child  by  her  parents,  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  a 
casket,  containing  some  toys  which  had  been  left  with 
her  when  delivered  to   be   exposed;   the  mother  of  the 
child  having  been  forcibly  seduced  in  the  dead  of  night  at 
Sicyon^  by  a  Lemnian  merchant,  during  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus.    In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
these  accidents,  so  frequently  exhibited  on  the  stage,  were 
neither  unlikely  nor  improbable.     The  custom  of  exposing 
children ;  of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery ;  the  little 
connection  which  existed  between  countries,  from  indifferent 
roads  and  the  want  of  inns ;  with  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
lost  individuals,  rendered  such  incidents,  apparently  mar- 
vellous to  us,  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  real  life.     In 
Greece,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  infested  by  pirates,  free-bom  children 
were  fr^uently  carried  off*,  and  sold  in  distant  countries ; 
and  as,  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  marriage  with  a  foreigner 
was  void,  the  recognition  of  a  supposed  stranger  was  of 
great  importance  to  both  parties.     The  writers  of  the  old 
Greek  comedy  naturally  seized  upon  such  a  prominent  mine 
of  dramatic  wealth ;  it  was  afterwards  used  by  Menander, 
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and  from  his  example  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Latin  comedies,  similar  incidents  in 
dramatic  and  romantic  fiction  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  day.  The  Cistellaria,  though  short  and  simple  in 
its  plot,  and  not  fertile  in  the  argument,  is  still  enlivened 
by  a  considerable  degree  of  comic  humour  in  some  of  the 
subordinate  characters.  The  Casket  has  been  imitated  by 
Giovan.  Maria  Cecchi,  of  Florence,  in  his  Oli  Incantesimi, 
written  in  the  sixt-eenth  century. 

Curcub'o. — This  comedy  derives  its  name  from  a  parasite, 
who  acts  the  part  of  an  intriguing  slave,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  characters;  Plautus  calls  him  Curculio,  from  a  species 
of  worm  which  eats  through  com.  There  is  no  prologue 
to  this  play,  and  the  subject  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  preced- 
ing drama,  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  slave  to  be  a  free- 
woman,  and  the  finding  out  of  her  parents  and  relations. 

Epidicus. — This  play  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  a 
slave,  who  is  a  principal  character  in  it,  and  on  whose  ro- 
gueries most  of  the  incidents  depend.  It  is  called  by  the 
English  translators,  "^The  Discovery,"  as  its  more  serious 
part  consists  in  the  finding  out  of  a  damsel,  who  proves  to 
be  sister  to  a  young  man  by  whom  she  had  been  purchased 
for  a  slave.  This  play  has  no  prologue,  but  the  first  scene 
exphuns  to  the  audience  what  the  prologue  otherwise  would 
do.  It  is  opened  by  Epidicus,  the  servant  to  Periphanes, 
and  Thesprio,  armour-bearer  to  Stratippocles.  Thesprio  is 
what  the  ancients  called  ^'  persona  protatica,*'  a  protatic  char 
racter;  or  one  who  appears  only  once  in  the  beginning  of 
the  piece,  for  the  sake  of  unfolding  the  argument,  and  is 
not  seen  again  in  any  part  of  the  drama :  such  are  Sosia  in 
the  Andrian  of  Terence,  and  Davus  in  his  Phormio.  Epi- 
dicus being  left  alone,  goes  on  with  the  narration  of  what 
had  happened  before  the  action  began  on  the  stage;  and  in 
the  second  scene,  Stratippocles  goes  on  with  the  story  just 
where  Thesprio  had  left  off.     This  is  a  very  simple  mode 
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^  informing  the  audience  of  the  circumstances  previously 
to  the  opening  of  the  play,  and  is  too  evident  that  the  nar- 
ration is  only  made  for  the  sake  of  the  spectators ;  such 
explanations  it  is  considered  ought  to  come  round  more  by 
accident,  or  be  drawn  from  the  characters  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  action.  The  subject  of  this  comedy  is  dou- 
ble; at  the  same  time  when  Periphanes  finds  his  daughter, 
Stratippocles  in  finding  a  sister  loses  a  mistress  whom  he 
was  passionately  in  love  with,  and  for  whom  he  had  deserted 
another  that  he  is  obliged  to  receive  again.  The  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  observed,  the  acts  are  naturally  divided, 
the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  piece  is  not  de- 
fective in  wit  and  raillery.  Epidicus,  though  popular  on 
the  ancient  stage,  has  not  been  frequently  copied  for  the 
modem  theatre.  An  early  imitation  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Emilia,  of  Luigi  da  Grota,  better  known  as  Cieco 
d'Adria,  one  of  the  earliest  romantic  poets  of  Italy.  The 
trick  of  Epidicus  persuading  his  master  to  purchase  a  slave, 
with  whom  his  son  was  in  love,  suggested  the  first  device 
adopted  by  Mascarelle,  the  valet  in  the  Etourdi  of  Moliere, 
in  order  to  place  the  female  slave  Celie  at  the  command  of 
her  lover. 

MentBchmu — Plautus  has  so  called  this  comedy  from  the 
twin  brothers,  each  of  them  being  named  Menaechmus ;  the 
one  of  Epidamnum,  a  city  of  Macedon,  the  other  Sosicles. 
The  comic  humour  of  this  play  turns  on  a  doubt  and  con- 
fusion with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  brothers,  who  are 
represented  as  exactly  alike.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  a  lost  play  of  Menander,  entitled  Aibvfuu,  ^*  The 
Twins,"  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  plot  consists  in  a  mer- 
chant of  Syracuse  having  two  sons,  whose  strong  personal 
resemblance  could  hardly  be  detected  by  their  parents. 
One  of  them  was  lost  by  his  father  in  a  crowd  in  the  streets 
of  Syracuse,  and  being  found  by  a  Greek  merchant  is  car- 
ried by  him  to  Epidamnum,  and  adopted  as  his  son.     When 
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the  brother  grew  up,  he  set  out  from  Syracuse  in  quest  of 
his  relation,  and  after  a  long  search  arrived  at  Epidamnum, 
where  the  other  had  by  this  time  married,  and  inherited  the 
merchant's  fortune.  Here  the  citizens  mistake  one  brother 
for  the  other,  and  even  the  family  fall  into  the  same  error, 
which  naturally  leads  to  amusing  and  ludicrous  scenes. 
At  length  the  whole  is  unravelled  by  the  two  Mensechmi 
meeting,  when  the  servant  of  the  Syracusan  astonished  at 
their  resemblance,  discovers,  after  a  few  questions,  that 
Menaschmus  of  Epidamnum,  was  the  twin  brother  of  whom 
'his  master  had  been  so  long  in  search.  The  brothers  mu- 
tually acknowledge  each  other,  and  Messenioin  recompense 
for  being  so  instrumental  in  the  discovery  receives  his  free- 
dom. The  first  scene  opens  with  an  amusing  and  philoso- 
phic soliloquy  by  Peniculus,  the  Parasite,  a  frequent  cha- 
racter in  the  ancient  comedy.     He  says, 

'*  Our  young  men  call  me  dish-cloth,  for  this  reason. 

Whene'er  I  eat,  I  wipe  the  table  clean. 

Now  in  my  judgment  they  act  foolishly. 

Who  bind  in  chains  their  captives,  and  clap  fetters 

Upon  their  runaway  slaves ;  for  if  you  heap 

Evil  on  evil  to  torment  the  wretch. 

The  stronger  his  desire  is  to  escape. 

They'll  free  themselves  from  chains  by  any  means ; 

Load  them  with  gyves,  they'll  file  away  the  door. 

Or  knock  the  bolt  out  with  a  stone.    'Tis  vidn  this ; 

But  would  you  keep  a  man  from  'scaping  from  you. 

Be  sure  you  chain  him  fast  with  meat  and  drink. 

And  tie  him  by  the  nose  to  a  full  table. 

Give  him  his  fill,  allow  him  food  and  drink 

At  pleasure,  in  abundance,  every  day ; 

And  111  be  sworn,  although  his  crime  be  capital. 

He  will  not  run  away ;  you'll  easily 

Secure  him,  while  you  bind  him  with  these  bonds. 

They're  wond'rous  supple  these  same  stomach-bonds. 

The  more  you  stretch  them,  theyll  bind  the  faster. 
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This  play,  which  has  been  considered  by  no  means  one 
of  the  worst  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  has  had  numerous 
imitations,  particularly  in  Italy,  where  masks  were  fre- 
quently employed.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  copies,  is 
Aretine's  Lo  Ipocrita  The  Latin  comedy  has  also  been 
followed  in  Le  Moglie  of  Cecchi,  and  in  the  Lucidi  of 
Agnuolo  Firenzuolo,  although  the  incidents  have  been 
adapted  by  these  dramatists  to  the  manners  of  their  own 
country.  In  the  Simillimi  of  Trissino,  a  chorus  of  sailors 
has  been  added,  with  but  little  other  alteration  from  the 
original  play.  In  Gli  due  Gremelli,  long  a  favourite  piece 
on  the  Italian  stage,  the  two  brothers  were  acted  by  Car- 
lini^  both  parties  not  being  brought  on  the  stage  together 
from  an  alteration  in  the  scenes,  as  in  our  own  farce  of 
Three  and  the  Deuce,  where  different  characters  and  man- 
ners are  given,  with  a  perfect  personal  resemblance.  The 
Mensechmi  was  also  translated  into  Spanish  by  Gonsalvo 
Perez.  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  which  is  not  accounted  one 
of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  was  taken 
from  the  play  of  Plautus ;  our  own  dramatist  has  added  the 
character  of  the  twin  Dromios,  the  servants  of  the  Anti- 
pholis's  bearing  the  same  singular  resemblance  to  each 
other  as  their  masters,  thereby  introducing  a  bewildering 
and  improper  intricacy.  Les  Menechmes,  ou  Les  Jun- 
neaux,  by  Begnard,  and  formed  partly  on  an  old  French 
play  of  the  same  title  by  Rotrou,  although  the  scenes  have 
been  accommodated  to  French  manners,  and  the  plot  differs 
a  good  deal  from  the  Latin,  is  still  a  lively  and  pleasant 
imitation,  and  was  performed  with  great  applause  in  1706. 
Les  Menteurs  qui  ne  mentent  point,  of  Boursault,  though 
differing  in  its  fable  from  the  original,  is  founded  on  the  same 
species  of  humour;  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  two  Ni- 
candres  occasioning  ludicrous  mistakes  between  their  mis- 
tresses and  valets.  In  the  Menechmes  Grecs  by  CaiUiava, 
the  characters  are  new,  although  the  plot  is  more  like  that  of 
Plautus  than  Regnard's.     This  is  the  most  recent  French 
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imitation^  and  has  become  very  po{mlar  on  the  modern 
French  stage. 

Miles  Glariastts,  "  The  Braggart  Captain." — It  does  not 
appear  from  what  Greek  author  Plautus  took  this  play. 
The  character  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was  introduced 
and  brought  to  perfection  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  who 
wrote  during  the  reigns  of  the  inunediate  successors  to 
Alexander  the  Grreat,  when  his  generab  had  established 
sovereignties  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
levying  mercenaries  in  Greece.  These  soldiers,  after  serving 
in  the  wars  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidas,  were  in  the 
habit,  on  their  return  home,  of  astonishing  their  friends  by 
marvellous  and  exaggerated  relations  of  their  exploits  in 
distant  countries ;  they  thus  became  the  prototypes  of  that 
dramatic  personage,  of  which  the  invariable  attributes  were 
vanity,  cowardice,  and  profusion.  This  character,  with 
those  of  the  slave  and  parasite,  were  transferred  into  the 
dramas  of  Plautus.  The  prologue  begins  the  second  act, 
and  says, 

'^  In  Greek  this  comedy  is  sty  I'd  Alazon, 
Which  render'd  in  our  tongue,  we  call  the  Braggart '^ 

The  first  act  is  merely  episodical,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot,  and  only  serves  to  acquaint  us  with  the  cha- 
racter from  which  the  play  takes  its  name.  The  boasts  of 
the  captain  are  quite  extravagant,  although  exceeded  by 
the  gross  flatteries  of  the  parasite.  The  statement  that  the 
former  had  broken  an  elephant*s  thigh  with  his  fist,  and 
shun  seven  thousand  men  in  one  day,  are  such  palpable 
impossibilities,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
one  could  swallow  them  by  way  of  praise,  or  not  have  per- 
ceived that  they  were  in  reality  bitter  sarcasms ;  as  indeed 
h  evident  when  the  parasite  delivers  the  prologue. 

The  plot  of  this  play  properly  begins  with  the  second 
Hct»  While  residing  at  Athens,  the  captain  had  purchased 
from  her  mother  a  young  girl,  whose  lover  was  absent  on 
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an  embassy,  and  brought  her  with  him  to  his  house  at 
Ephesus.  The  lover's  servant  having  entered  into  the 
captain's  service,  and  seeing  the  girl  in  his  possession, 
writes  to  his  former  master ;  who,  on  learning  the  fate  of 
his  mistress,  repcdred  to  Ephesus,  and  goes  to  reside  with 
Periplectomenes,  a  good-natured  old  bachelor,  who  had 
been  a  Mend  of  his  father,  and  who  agrees  to  aid  him  in  re- 
covering the  object  of  his  affections.  The  house  of  the  old 
bachelor  being  adjacent  to  that  of  the  captain,  the  servant 
of  the  girl's  former  lover  makes  an  opening  between  the  two 
dwellings ;  and  the  keeper,  entrusted  with  charge  of  the  dam- 
sel, is  persuaded  by  her  rapid,  and  to  him  unaccountable  tran- 
sition from  one  building  to  the  other,  that  it  was  a  twin  sister 
possessing  an  extraordinary  resemblance,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Periplectomenes.  By  a  new  contrivance,  a 
courtezan  is  employed  to  personate  the  wife  of  the  old  bache- 
lor, and  to  persuade  the  captain  that  she  is  in  love  with  him. 
To  facilitate  the  intrigue,  he  permits  the  girl  whom  he  had 
purchased  at  Athens,  to  depart  with  her  imaginary  twin 
sister  and  her  lover,  who  had  disguised  himself  as  a  sailor. 
The  captain  then  goes  to  the  house  of  Periplectomenes,  to 
a  supposed  assignation,  where  he  is  seized  and  beaten,  but 
does  not  find  out  how  completely  he  had  been  imposed  upon 
till  the  damsel  has  got  off  with  her  lover.  This  play  in  its 
representation  was  no  doubt  an  amusing  one;  the  scenes 
are  full  of  action  and  bustle,  while  the  secret  communica- 
tion between  the  dwellings  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  lively 
incidents.  The  vain-glorious  military  part  of  the  captain's 
character,  which  was  carried  to  such  a  height  of  extra- 
vagance in  the  first  act,  is  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside  in 
the  succeeding  scenes;  and  the  more  pleasing  foibles  of  his 
priding  himself  upon  his  beauty,  and  fancying  every  woman 
in  love  with  him,  are  cleverly  exposed.  In  the  reflections  of 
the  hearty  old  bachelor,  there  is  much  humour ;  his  descrip- 
tions show  him  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  men  and 
naanners.     The  play  concludes  with  an  excellent  moral. 
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In  the  imitations  of  this  comedy,  the  chief  figure  in  the 
Farsa  Satira  Morale,  by  Yenturino  of  Pesaro,  written  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  Spampana,  the  original  Capitano 
Glorioso,  a  character  long  distinguished  in  the  Italian  dra- 
ma; he  was  usually  equipped  with  a  mantle  and  long  rapier. 
This  military  poltroon,  under  a  variety  of  appellations,  such 
as,  Capitano  Spavento,  Spagnuolo,  &c.,  continued  till  sue* 
ceeded  by  Scaramuccio,  invented  by  Tiberio  Fiurilli,  the 
companion  of  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIV.     Copying  the 
Italian  Captain,  the  early  French  dramatists  introduced  an 
individual  having  more  rhodomontade  and  solemnity,  but 
less  bufibonery  than  the  former,  who  patiently  took  blows 
while  talking  of  dethroning  kings.     This  part  was  first  ex- 
hibited in  Le  Brave,  by  Baif,  performed  in  1567.     The 
character,  however,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  Miles  Olo- 
riosus  of  Pkutus,  is  that  of  Chasteaufort  in  Beigerac's 
Pedant  Jou£.     In  the  high  opinion  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  belief  that  every  woman  is  in  love  with  him, 
Comeille's  Matamore,  in  his  Illusion  Comique,  also  resem- 
bles the  Latin  comedy.     The  braggart  captains  of  the  old 
English  theatre,  have  much  more  merit  than  thosereither  of 
the  Italian  or  French  stage.     FalstafT  has  frequently  been 
considered  as  a  combination  of  the  characters  of  the  para- 
site and  Miles  Oloriosus;  but   he  far  exceeds  them  in 
wit  and  humour,  while  the  liberty  of  fiction  in  which  he 
indulges  is  hardly  more  than  is  necessary  to  its  display. 
Bobadil,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
has  also  been  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  Captain  in  Plau- 
tus ;  a  late  editor  of  Jonson,  however,  considers  him  an 
original:  and  when  we  remember  the  different  atiributes 
with  which  that  author  has  invested  him,  poverty,  frugality, 
humour,  an  admiration  of  poetry,  and  a  taste  for  critidsm ; 
Jonson  appears  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  relied  upon 
his  own  resources.     The  original  character  is  continued  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Bernardo  of  Shadwell's  Amorous 
Bigot,  and  in  Nol  Bluff  of  the  Old  Bachelor  by  Congieve. 
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The  most  striking  attribute  exhibited  by  modem  dramatists 
from  Spampona  to  Major  Sturgeon,  is  the  one  of  Coward- 
ice, which  is  not  that  of  the  comedy  of  Plautus;  conceit  of 
his  person,  and  vanity  regarding  the  admiration  of  women, 
being  the  two  most  prominent  foibles.^ 

Mercator^  "  The  Merchant." — This  play  was  copied  by 
Plautus  from  Philemon.  The  plot  consists  in  a  son  having 
been  sent  to  travel  by  his  father,  in  order  to  reclaim  him 
from  a  dissolute  course  of  life ;  the  youth,  however,  instead 
of  becoming  better,  brings  home  with  him  a  mistress,  and 
the  father  on  seeing  the  damsel  falls  in  love  with  her.  His 
son  to  conceal  the  matter  wishes  to  sell  the  girl,  but  en- 
gages one  of  his  acquaintances  to  purchase  her  for  him. 
From  mismanagement  she  is  bought  by  a  friend,  whom  the 
father  had  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  is  carried,  accord- 
ing to  a  previous  arrangement,  to  the  purchaser's  house. 
The  friend's  wife,  however,  becomes  jealous  of  this  inmate, 
and  her  husband  is  obliged  to  explain  the  subject  for  her 
satisfaction,  consequently  the  old  debauchee  incurs  shame 
and  reproof.  This  comedy  is  one  of  those  possessing  little 
merit  as  to  talent,  while  the  latitude  allowed  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  young  men,  is  offensive,  however  fit  an  anti- 
quated libertine  may  be  for  satire  and  repoach.  La  Stiava, 
an  Italian  comedy  by  Cecchi,  is  from  the  above. 

Mastellaria^ — Several  ancient  critics  having  mentioned 
this  comedy  under  the  title  of  Phasma,  which  signifies  an 
Apparition,  that  name  has  also  been  given  to  it.     There  is 

'  In  the  stoiy  of  the  two  dreams  related  in  the  Seven  Wise 
Masters,  originally  written  by  an  Indian  philosopher  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  translated  into  Oreek  under  the  title  of  Syntipas, 
the  fable  is  sabstantially  the  same  as  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus ;  it  was 
adapted  to  the  manners  of  different  nations,  and  became  current 
daring  the  dark  ages  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

•  From  Monstra,  things  wonderful,  softened  into  mostra,  thence 
mostella,  and  mosteUaria ;  as  castellum,  from  Castrum,  a  castle. 
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no  prologue.  The  plot  represents  a  young  Athenian,  of  a 
good  natural  disposition,  led  into  eyerj  kind  of  folly  and 
extrayagance,  partly  by  his  inordinate  passion  for  a  courte- 
zan, and  partly  by  the  wicked  advice  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
called  Tranio.  During  a  feast  which  the  youth  is  giving 
in  his  father's  mansion,  he  is  alarmed  by  the  news  which 
Tranio  brings,  of  the  unexpected  return  of  his  father  from 
Egypt,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  trading  voyage  for  three 
years.  The  slave  undertakes  to  prevent  him  from  entering 
the  house,  and  proceeds  to  lock  up  his  young  master  with 
the  guests;  and  when  the  old  gentleman  approaches,  he 
gravely  informs  him,  that  the  dwelling  is  shut  up  in  conse- 
quence of  being  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  a  man  long 
since  murdered  in  it  After  leaving  the  door,  they  happen 
to  meet  a  money-lender,  who  had  come  to  demand  payment 
of  a  considerable  debt  from  the  profligate  son;  the  lying  and 
ingenious  slave  then  persuades  the  father  that  the  money 
had  been  borrowed  to  purchase  a  house,  which  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  had  been  bought  by  his  son  in  place  of  the 
haunted  one,  and  Tranio  actually  takes  him  over  a  house, 
from  whose  owner,  ignorant  of  the  purpose,  he  had  obtained 
permission,  and  the  old  man  approves  of  the  bargain.  At 
length  the  whole  deception  is  discovered  by  his  accidentally 
meeting  an  attendant  of  one  of  his  son's  companions,  just 
going  into  the  haunted  house,  to  conduct  his  master  home 
from  the  entertainment  The  &ther  is  thus  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  patience  and  forgiveness  towards  the  son,  by 
whose  extravagance  he  is  nearly  ruined,  and  the  slave 
who  has  so  grossly  imposed  on  him.  The  most  promi- 
nent and  amusing  feature  in  this  comedy,  is  that  of  the 
general  conduct  of  the  class  of  slaves,  made  up  of  insolence, 
efirontery,  triumphant  cunning,  and  habitual  familiarity 
with  their  masters  at  one  moment,  although  the  next  often 
threatened  with  the  lash,  crucifixion,  or  a  cruel  death. 

There  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  this  play  by  R^nard, 
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who  has  employed  the  mtriguing  valet  to  much  advantage 
in  his  Setoiir  Imprevu,  a  comedy  in  proee,  and  in  one 
act;  the  incidents  of  the  Mostellaria  have  been  generally 
adopted^  although  in  some  measure  transposed.  With  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  songs,  the  Intriguing  Chamber- 
maid, by  Fielding,  is  nearly  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Regnard.  The  Fantasmi,  an  Italian  comedy  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  is  formed  on  the 
Latin  original;  which  also  suggested  the  plot  of  an  old 
tragi-comedy  by  Hey  wood,  printed  in  1633,  and  called.  The 
English  Traveller. 

Persa, — This  play  has  been  called  the  Persian,  for  what 
reason  does  not  clearly  appear;  it  is  of  the  lowest  order  of 
comedy,  the  characters  being  composed  of  two  slaves,  a 
parasite,  a  pander,  a  foot^boy,  and  a  courtezan,  with  her 
maid-servant :  the  manners  represented  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  disreputable  group.  The  inci- 
dents are  few  and  slight,  turning  on  a  piece  of  roguery  prac- 
tised against  the  pander;  who  is  persuaded  to  give  a  large 
sum  for  a  free  woman  dressed  as  a  Persian  captive,  and 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  after  having  paid  the 
money. 

PaenultUy  "  The  Carthaginian." — This  comedy  turns  on 
the  discovery  of  lost  children,  a  son,  and  two  daughters, 
carried  off  from  Carthage  at  different  times.  It  was  repre- 
sented during  the  second  Funic  war;  and  from  the  jests 
and  ridicule  thrown  on  the  Carthaginian  name,  it  is  evident 
that  Plautus  had  no  indisposition  to  accommodate  his  writ- 
ings to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people,  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies.  This  piece  is  not  one  of  those 
distinguished  by  talent  The  prologue  is  long,  but  it  con- 
tains some  amusing  and  witty  remarks,  and  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  style,  or  license,  used  in  addressing  a  Roman 
audience.     It  says. 
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^'  My  pattern  I've  a  mind  to  make  The  Achilles 
Of  Aristarchua.^     From  that  tragedy 
111  take  my  opening  to  this  comedy. 
Hist  then  I  be  silent,  and  attend*     Onr  chief. 
The  manager,  would  have  you  all  to  hear ; 
And  in  your  places  with  good  humour  sit. 
Whether  or  full,  or  fasting  ye  are  come. 
Those  who  have  din'd,  I  look  upon  as  wisest ; 
Such  as  have  not,  may  dine  upon  the  play. 
In  him,  who  has  his  dinner  by  our  favour, 
Thus  ready  cook'd  before  him ;  it  were  foolish 
To  sit  here  fasting,  with  an  empty  stomach. 
Ho  I  cryer  there  I  stand  up,  proclaim  attention, 
I  want  to  see  whether  you  know  your  duty. 
Come,  exercise  your  lungs,  by  which  you  eat. 
Get  clothes  and  living.     For  unless  you  cry 
Out  lustily,  unheard  you'll  starve  in  silence. 
Well,  to  have  double  wages,  now  sit  down. 
Heav'n  grant  success  I  Now  my  conunands  obey, 
Let  no  old  mistress  sit  upon  the  stage. 
Let  not  the  Lictors,^  or  his  rods  be  noisy ; 
Nor  while  the  actors  are  upon  the  stage, 
Show  any  to  their  seats ;  those  who  have  ta'en 
Too  long  a  nap  at  home,  'tis  fit  should  stand. 
And  be  content,  nor  think  of  sleeping  here. 
Let  the  slaves  stand  that  freemen  may  sit  down, 
Or  pay  for  seats,  if  they  have  wherewithal 
Or  else  march  home,  and  'scape  a  double  evil ; 
Here  to  be  beat  with  rods,  at  home  with  thongs,' 

■  AriBtarchus  was  a  tragic  poet,  who  flourished  about  250  years 
before  the  time  of  Plautus. 

*  The  Lictors  appareutly  attended  the  Roman  theatre,  as  the 
guards  attend  at  ours* 

Some  remains  of  the  Punic  language  preserved  in  the  manu- 
script copies  of  this  pky,  have  been  regarded  as  curious  relics  for 
philological  inquiry;  affording  ample  employment  for  numerous 
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If  things  be  not  in  order,  when  their  masters 
Come  back  again. 

Pseudohis. — This  comedy  has  received  its  name  from  that 
of  a  servant,  a  principal  character  in  it,  on  whose  tricks  and 
contrivances  all  the  incidents  depend.  The  title  is  from  the 
Grreek  word  signifying  a  liar,  although  the  comedy  in  En- 
glish has  been  called  The  Cheat.  The  plot  hinges  on  the 
fertile  cunning  of  the  slave  Pseudolus  in  behalf  of  his  young 
master  Calidorus,  who  is  in  despair  at  not  possessing  suf- 
ficient money  to  redeem  his  mistress,  sold  by  BaUio,  a 
slave-dealer,  to  a  Macedonian  captain  for  twenty  minas, 
fifteen  of  which  had  been  paid ;  and  the  damsel  was  to  be 
delivered  up  to  him  as  soon  as  he  forwarded  the  remaining 
five,  along  with  an  impression  of  a  seal  ring  which  the  cap- 
tain had  left  behind  him  as  a  pledge.  The  slave  having 
encountered  the  captain's  messenger,  Harpax,  finds  out  his 
business,  and  procures  another  servant  to  personate  the 
pander's  servant,  and  so  obtains  possession  of  the  letter. 
While  Harpax  is  refreshing  himself  after  his  journey, 
he  presents  the  letter  with  the  balance  of  the  money; 
the  slave-dealer  acknowledges  matters  to  be  correct,  and 
without  hesitation  delivers  up  the  girl  in  return :  when  the 
true  messenger  afterwards  arrives,  the  pander  treats  him  as 
an  impostor.  This  comedy  is  considered  one  of  the  best  by 
Plautus ;  the  characters,  although  by  no  means  pleasing 
ones,  being  sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master;  and  the  fifth, 
or  last  act,  is  distinguished  by  much  comic,  but  coarse 
humour.  This  play  has  been  closely  imitated  in  La  Trap- 
polaria,  by  Baptista  Porta;  it  was  printed  at  Bergamo  in 
1696,  and  is  much  more  complicated  than  the  Latin  piece, 

commentators,  who  have  laboured  to  illostrate  and  restore  them  to 
their  proper  readings.  Critics  have  found  in  them  traces  of  all  the 
ancient  tongues,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  or  some  fayourite 
system  they  had  adopted,  ending,  however,  by  leaving  the  matter 
as  uncertain  as  before  their  investigations. 
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various  other  prominent  characters  being  introduced,  occa- 
sioning a  series  of  contrarieties.  In  Moliere's  Etourdi,  the 
stratagems  of  a  valet  to  place  a  girl  in  possession  of  his 
master  Lelie,  are  a  copy  from  Pseudolus.  An  elegant  trans- 
lation of  this  comedy  into  Italian  verse  was  made  by  Giu- 
seppe Torelli,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester ;  it 
is  called  II  Pseudolo,  and  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1765. 

Rudens* — The  title  to  this  play  signifies  a  cable,  it  is  so 
called  from  the  rope  by  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net  to 
shore,  in  which  is  contained  the  vidulus,  or  wallet,  which 
contributes  to  the  catastrophe.  As  such  a  name,  however, 
would  sound  uncouth,  the  English  conunentators  have  styled 
it  "  The  Shipwreck."  The  piece  was  originally  taken  from 
a  Grreek  comedy  of  Diphilus.  As  in  a  preceding  drama, 
"  The  Miser,"  the  prologue  is  spoken  by  the  household  god, 
because  none  but  a  deity  could  know  the  particulars  re- 
vealed by  him  to  the  spectators,  so  for  the  same  reason  a  god 
speaks  this.  Plautus  is  frequently  blamed  for  the  fulness 
of  his  expositions,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  surprise  and 
interest  of  the  succeeding  scenes ;  and  it  certainly  appears 
that  the  narration  of  all  that  is  to  take  place  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  stage,  is  very  inartificial  in  a  prologue,  because 
it  is  spoken  directly  to  the  audience,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  be  gradually  disclosed  in  the  course  of  the  represen- 
tation. The  prologue  to  this  play,  however,  is  so  eminently 
beautiful,  as  particularly  to  demand  a  quotation  from  it 

Arcturus  descends  as  a  star  from  heaven,  and  thus  opens 
the  piece : 

With  Him,  who  sways  .all  nations,  sea  and  earth, 

1  it  well  in  fellowship,  a  denizen 

Of  bcav'n'a  high  city,  the  abode  of  gods. 

I^m,  3^  yoti  see,  a  fair  and  splendid  star. 

Keeping  m  j  regular  and  fixed  course 

On  earth  here,  and  in  heav'n ;  my  name  Arcturus, 
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By  night  I  shine  in  heav'n  among  the  gods, 
And  in  the  day-time  mix  with  mortal  men. 
Passing,  with  other  stars,  from  heav'n  to  earth. 
Jove,  supreme  soy'reign  of  gods  and  men. 
Spreads  us  throughout  all  nations  seyeral  ways, 
To  mark  the  people's  actions,  learn  their  manners, 
Their  piety  and  fidth,  that  so  each  man 
May  find  reward  according  to  his  virtues. 
In  proper  registers  are  noted  down 
The  upright  and  the  good.     Yet  wicked  men 
Fondly  imagine  they  can  Jove  appease 
With  gifts  and  sacrifice ;  and  thus  they  lose 
Their  labour  and  their  cost ;  for  no  petition 
Is  acceptable  to  him  from  bad  men. 
He  that  is  good  and  just  will  sooner  find 
Grace  &om  above,  in  praying  to  the  gods. 
Than  will  the  wicked.     Therefore,  I  advise 
You  that  are  just  and  good,  who  pass  your  days 
In  piety  and  virtue,  persevere. 
That  so  you  may  rejoice  from  all  your  doings."* 
*  * 

The  chief  incidents  of  this  drama  are  the  following. — Dae- 
mones,  before  whose  house  in  Cyrene  the  scene  is  laid,  for- 
merly resided  at  Athens,  where  his  daughter,  when  a  little 
child,  had  been  kidnapped^  and  purchased  by  a  slave  mer- 
chant, who  brought  her  to  Cyrene.  A  Greek  youth,  then 
living  in  that  town,  saw  her  returning  from  the  music  school, 
and  became  enamoured  of  her;  having  agreed  to  purchase 
her  for  thirty  minas,  he  advanced  an  earnest,  and  boimd  the 

*  When  we  peruse  these  beautiful  lines,  which  would  not  di8g;race 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Roman  peo- 
ple could  have  tolerated  the  introduction  on  the  stage  of  Jupiter, 
the  king  of  the  gods,  employed  in  the  false  character  of  Amphitryon, 
for  the  purpose  of  seducing  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife  during  the 
absence  of  her  husband. 

N 
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dealer  over  by  an  oath,  who  consente  to  meet  him  and  fulfil 
the  bargain  at  an  adjoining  temple;  but  being  told  that 
he  could  obtain  a  better  price  for  her  in  Sicily,  the  slave- 
dealer  secretly  hires  a  vessel,  and  sets  sail,  carrying  the 
girl  along  with  him.  The  ship  had  scarcely  got  to  sea 
when  Arcturus  raises  a  dreadful  storm,  by  which  it  is 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  merchant  and  his  comrade  are  cast 
upon  a  rock ;  the  maid  and  a  damsel  with  her,  having  leaped 
into  the  boat,  are  driven  ashore,  wet  and  dripping,  but  un- 
hurt, near  to  the  old  man's  house.  The  damsels  now  on 
shore  appear  among  the  clifis  deploring  their  misfortune ; 
they  are  kindly  received  by  the  priestess  of  Venus,  who 
reminds  them,  however,  that  they  should  have  come  clothed 
in  white,  and  bringing  victims.  Here  they  are  discovered 
by  the  servant  of  Pleusidippus,  the  young  Athenian  lover, 
who  sets  off  to  inform  his  master.  Labraz,  the  slave  mer- 
chant, then  approaches  the  vicinity  of  the  temple;  and 
having  found  out  that  the  girls  were  secreted  in  the  temple 
of  Venus,  he  rushes  in  to  claim  and  seize  them,  but  the  at- 
tempt ends  in  the  pander  being  dragged  to  prison.  The 
fisherman  of  Dssmones  is  then  introduced,  congratulating 
himself  on  having  found  a  wallet,  part  of  the  wreck  of  the 
pander's  ship ;  which  contained  his  money,  with  some  effects 
belonging  to  the  ^Is,  leading  to  the  discovery  that  PalsBstra 
is  the  daughter  of  Dsemones.  The  scenery  of  this  comedy 
is  said  to  have  been  very  splendid  and  picturesque.  The 
play  opens  during  the  storm  in  a  manner  eminently  grand 
and  romantic ;  Dsemones  and  his  servant  are  represented 
viewing  it  from  the  land,  pointing  out  to  each  other  the 
dangers  of  a  boat,  in  which  were  seated  the  two  damsels, 
PalaBstra  and  Ampelisca,  who  had  escaped  from  the  ship, 
and  were  driving  towards  the  shore,  which  after  many  perils 
they  at  length  reach.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  stage 
was  a  prospect  of  the  sea^  intersected  by  rocks  and  clifis, 
projecting  forward  to  some  extent  On  one  side,  the  city 
of  Cyrene  was  represented  as  at  a  distance ;  on  the  other. 
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the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  court  before  it^  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  an  altar.  Adjacent  to  the  temple^  and 
on  the  same  side,  stood  the  house  of  Dasmones,  with  a  few 
scattered  cottages  in  the  back  ground.  The  fifth  scene 
of  the  first  act  opens  with  PaLsBStra  just  landed  on  a  rock ; 
and  Plautus  has  put  into  her  mouth  one  of  those  beautiful 
but  melancholy  soliloquys,  which  have  so  often  troubled 
the  minds  of  men  possessing  superior  talent  with  depth 
of  thought :  she  says: — 

'*  The  storied  miseries  of  men's  mishaps 
(How  sad  soe'er  relation  sets  them  forth) 
Are  fiu*  less  sharp  than  those  we  know  and  feel 
Ourselves  from  sore  experience.     Has  it  then, 
Pleas'd  heav'n  to  cast  me  on  this  stranger  shore. 
With  these  drench'd  garments,  frighted  and  forlorn? 
Shall  I  not  cry,  '  Why  was  I  bom  to  bear 
This  load  of  misery?'    Is  this  the  meed 
Of  my  distinguiah'd  piety  ?    With  ease 
I  might  endure  this  labour  of  auction. 
If  I  had  borne  me  impious  to  the  gods, 
Or  to  my  parents.     But  if  studiously 
Fve  sought  to  shun  that  trespass,  then,  ye  gods. 
You've  dealt  with  me  unfittingly,  unjustly. 
How  will  ye  requite  henceforth  the  impious 
If  at  this  rate  you  prize  the  innocent? 
Were  I  but  conscious  that  in  anything 
My  parents  or  myself  had  done  amiss. 
It  less  had  griev'd  me.     But  my  owner's  crimes 
Have  wrought  this  woe ;  for  his  impiety 
I'm  punish'd."  ♦  ♦ 

Again,  in  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act,  when  La- 
brax,  the  pander,  has  discovered  that  the  damsels  were  not 
drowned,  and  rushes  into  the  temple  of  Venus  to  drag  them 
from  the  statue  of  that  goddess,  Paleastra  exclaims : — 
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**  Now  are  we  destitute  of  ev'ry  pow  V, 
Of  ev'ry  succour  and  defence,  no  hope 
Of  safety  left  us ;  neither  do  we  know 
Which  way  to  turn,  or  whither  to  betake  us. 
Dire  apprehensions  compass  us  around. 
Such  outrage  have  we  suffer'd  here  within. 
From  that  base  rogue,  our  master ;  who  most  rudely 
Push'd  down  the  good  old  priestess,  treated  her 
With  the  most  vile  indignities,  and  dragg'd  us 
With  violence  from  the  statue.     Seeing  then. 
Our  state  is  desp'rate,  it  were  best  to  die. 
Death  is  the  only  refuge  in  affliction." 

A  soliloquy  by  Dsemones  is  somewhat  in  the  same  strain, 
but  humorous : — 

'^  How  many  ways  the  gods  make  sport  of  men  I 
How  strangely  they  do  haunt  us  in  our  dreams ! 
Ev'n  in  our  sleep  they  will  not  let  us  rest.^ 
As  for  example,  I  myself  last  night 
Dreamt  a  most  strange  and  an  unheard-of  dream. 
Methought  an  ape  made  an  attempt  to  climb 
Up  to  a  8wallow*s  nest,  nor  could  he  take 
The  young  ones  out ;  on  which  he  came  to  m^ 
And  ask'd  me  for  a  ladder;  I  replied. 
That  swallows  sprang  from  Philomel  and  Progne,^ 
And  charg*d  him  not  to  harm  my  country-folks. 
At  this  the  ape  grew  much  enraged,  and  seem'd 
To  threaten  me  with  veng'ance,  summon'd  me 
Before  a  judge.     At  last,  I  know  not  how. 
Highly  provok'd,  I  caught  him  by  the  middle, 

I  The  first  scene  of  the  second  act  in  The  Merchant  begins  with 
nearly  the  same  three  lines,  and  Demipho  relates  a  dream  about  a 
beautiful  she-goat  and  an  old  ape. 

*  Philomel  and  Progne  were  daughters  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens ;  aooording  to  the  fable,  one  of  them  was  changed  into  a 
nightingale,  and  the  other  into  a  swallow. 
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And  clapt  the  miachievous  vile  beast  in  chains. 
I  have  in  vain  endeavour'd  to  find  out 
The  meaning  of  this  dream." 

This  play,  although  considered  one  of  the  best  by  Plau- 
tus,  has  some  trifling  uninteresting  scenes  in  it,  and  is  un« 
necessarily  spun  out.  It  was  imitated  by  Lodovico  Dolce, 
in  his  comedy  H  Buffiano,  published  in  1560.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  mere  translation;  there  are  several  new  cha- 
racters introduced,  the  language  and  names  are  altered,  and 
the  scenes  somewhat  transposed.  Le  Naufrage,  by  Madame 
Riccoboni,  is  also  partly  taken  from  the  Budens. 

Stichiis, — This  comedy  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  a 
slave,  who  is  a  principal  character  in  it ;  but  as  the  subject 
is  the  affection  of  Panegyris  and  Pinacium  for  their  absent 
husbands,  and  their  determination  to  persist  in  their  con- 
stancy towards  them,  notwithstanding  their  supposed  death, 
the  English  commentators  have  styled  it  Conjugal  Fidelity. 
Like  many  other  of  the  author's  plays  it  has  no  prologue. 
The  resolution  of  the  two  daughters  of  Antipho  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, in  defiance  of  the  urgency  of  their  father  to  induce 
them  to  contract  a  second  marriage,  is  at  length  rewarded 
by  the  safe  arrival  of  their  husbands,  who  from  their  long 
absence  were  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  comic  part  of  this 
piece  is  filled  up  by  the  stratagems  of  Gelasimus,  a  parasite, 
to  be  invited  to  the  entertainment  given  by  the  husbands 
to  celebrate  their  return ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and  last 
act  is  occupied  by  the  entertainment  Stichus,  with  his  mas- 
ter's leave,  was  enjoying,  after  having  invited  several  of  his 
fellow-servants. 

The  Treasure,. — This  play  is  called  by  the  author  Tri- 
nummus,  which  signifies  three  pieces  of  money.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign  a  reason  why  Plautus  rejected  the  original 
Greek  title  Thesauro,  The  Treasure,  for  one  so  uncouth.  In 
the  prologue  it  says. 
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''  In  the  Greek 
'Tis  nam'd  The  Treasure,  which  Philemon  wrote. 
Our  poet  thiB  translated,  calliBg  it 
Trinummus." 

The  prologue  is  spoken  by  two  allegorical  personages. 
Luxury,  and  her  daughter  Want     The  play  is  then  opened 
by  a  protatic  individual,  as  he  is  called,  Megaronides,  who 
comes  to  reprove  his  friend  Callides  for   conduct  which 
seemed  to  him  reprehensible ;  this  induces  the  latter  at  once 
to  expliun  his  conduct  to  the  spectators,  and  to  his  monitor. 
It  appears  that  Charmides,  an  Athenian,  when  leaving  his 
country  on  business  of  consequence,  entrusted  to  Callicles  the 
guardianship  of  his  son  and  daughter,  with  the  management 
of  his  affidrs,  and  the  care  of  a  treasure  of  three  thousand 
Phillippeans,  which  he  kept  secreted  in  his  dwelling.    Les- 
bonicus,  the  son  of  Charmides,  being  an  extravagant  and 
dissolute  youth,  puts  up  the  family  mansion  to  sale,  which  is 
bought  at  a  low  price  by  the  guardian,  that  the  treasure  may 
not  fall  into  other  hands.     In  the  meantime  a  young  man, 
Lysiteles,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Charmides, 
and  obtained  the  consent  of  her  brother  to  his  marriage. 
The  guardian  desirous  to  give  her  a  portion  from  the  trea- 
sure, is  still  anxious  to  keep  the  secret  from  her  brother ; 
the  person  therefore,  called  Trinununus,  is  hired  with  three 
pieces  of  gold,  to  pretend  that  he  comes  as  a  messenger 
from  her  father,  to  present  a  forged  letter,  and  to  feign  that 
he  had  brought  home  money  for  the  daughter's  portion.    As 
the  coimterfeit  is  going  towards  the  house  to  perform  his 
part,  Charmides  arrives  unexpectedly  from  abroad ;  and  ob- 
serving Trinummus  moving  towards  his^house,  inmiediately 
addresses  him.     A  comic  scene  now  ensues,  in  which  the 
hireling  talks  of  intimacy  with  Charmides;  also  of  beii^ 
entrusted  with  letters  and  money  by  him :  and  on  Char- 
mides discovering  himself,  he  is  treated  as  an  impostor. 
Hearing  from  Stasimus,  the  slave  of  Lesbonicus,  that  his 
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son  had  sold  his  house,  Charmides  considers  himself  ruined; 
but  on  entering  his  former  home,  and  receiving  an  expla- 
nation, he  finds  that  Callicles  had  acted  with  honour  and 
kindness,  which  is  the  solution  of  the  plot,  filled  up  by  an 
amicable  contest  between  Lesbonicus,  and  the  lover  of  his 
sister;  the  latter  generously  offering  to  take  her  without  a 
portion,  and  the  former  refusing  to  give  her  away  on  such 
terms.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  art  of  Plautus  in 
the  conduct  of  this  comedy  is  much  to  be  admired;  the 
opening  of  it  being  highly  interesting,  and  the  incidents 
arising  naturally  out  of  each  other;  the  whole  concluding 
happily  with  the  reformation  of  Lesbonicus,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Lysiteles  with  his  sister;  it  abounds  also  with  ex- 
cellent moral  sentiments  and  reflections,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  it,  with  equal  justice,  as  of  the  Captives: 

Ad  pudicos  mores  facta  est  haec  fabula. 
"  This  play  is  foimded  on  chaste  manners." 

In  the  short  prologue  to  this  comedy,  the  characters  of 
Luxury  and  Poverty  are  elegantly  introduced,  while  the 
author  has  avoided  the  frequent  fault  of  acquainting  the 
audience  with  too  much  of  the  plot.     It  is  as  follows : 

Luxury.  (To  the  Spectators.) 

Let  any  of  you 
Be  lost  in  error.  111  in  brief  conduct  you 
In  the  right  road,  provided  you  will  hear. 
First  then,  and  who  I  am,  and  who  she  is. 
That  enter'd  here.  111  tell  you,  if  you'll  attend. 
Plautus  has  given  me  the  name  of  Luxury, 
The  other  is  my  daughter.  Poverty. 
Now,  at  my  impulse  why  she  enter'd  here, 
Learn,  and  be  all  attention,  while  I  telL 
There  is  a  certain  youth  dwells  in  this  house. 
Who  by  my  aid  has  squander'd  his  estate. 
Since  then  for  my  support  there's  nothing  left. 
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I've  giv'n  him  my  daughter,  with  whom  to  live. 
As  for  our  play^  expect  not  that  I  should  tell 
The  plot ;  the  old  men,  who  are  coming  hither. 
Will  ope  the  matter  to  you. 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  first  act  ends  with  reflections 
by  Megaronides,  on  tattling  and  calumny,  applicable  to  all 
times  and  countries.     He  says 

**  In  truth  there  cannot  be  more  errant  dolts. 
More  barefac'd  liars,  and  more  prating  puppies, 
Than  these  officious  fools,  the  busy-bodies. 
And  I  too  should  rank  with  them,  thus  to  credit 
Their  unjust  suppositions.     Ev'ry  thing 
They  will  pretend  to  know,  yet  nothing  know. 
They'll  dive  into  your  breast,  and  learn  your  thoughts 
Present  and  future ;  nay,  they  can  discover 
What  the  king  whisper'd  in  her  highness'  ear. 
And  tell  what  past  in  Juno's  chat  with  Jove. 
They  know  what  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be ; 
Whether  they  praise,  or  dispraise  right  or  wrong 
They  care  not,  but  invent  whate'er  they  please. 
This  Callides,  for  instance — omen's  report 
Pronounc'd  him  for  society  unfit, 
For  that  he  spoil'd  a  young  man  of  his  fortimes. 
I,  prompted  by  their  scandal,  sallied  forth 
To  chide  my  friend,  though  blameless.    Ill  reports, 
Trac'd  to  their  root,  unless  it  will  appear 
What  ground  and  what  authority  they  have. 
Should  turn  on  those  that  spread  them.  Public  good 
Requires  it  should  be  so.     These  idle  chatterers, 
That  know  what  they  don't  know,  I  fain  would  lessen 
And  shut  up  their  fool's  tongues  within  their  teeth." 

In  Athens,  the  premier  state  of  Greece,  the  slaves  were 
genenJIy  well-treated,  and  frequently  over-indulged.  At 
Rome  they  ware  also  kindly  used,  although  seldom  permitted 
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the  same  license  as  at  Athens.    The  following  dialogue  in 

the  fourth  scene  of  the  second  act,  will  give  the  reader  a 

tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  freedom  of  manners  between  the 

master^and  his  slave. 

Enter  Lesbofdcus  and  Stasimtu. 

Lesbonicus. 

'Tis  under  fifteen  days,  since  forty  minse 

You  did  receive  from  Calliclea  for  this  house. 

Is  it  not,  StasimuB,  as  I  say  ? 

StasimuSy  (the  slave.) 

Methinks, 

On  due  consideration  I  remember. 
That  so  it  is. 

Lesbonicus. 
What  has  been  done  with  them  ? 

Stasimtis, 
Ate,  drunk,  anointed,  washed  away  in  bagnios; 
Cooks,  butchers^  poulterers,  fishmongers,  confectioners. 
Perfumers,  have  devoured  them ;  gone  as  soon. 
As  is  a  grain  of  com  thrown  to  an  ant 

Lesbonicus. 
Why,  all  these  must  have  cost  less  than  six  minse. 

Stasimtis. 
But  what  gave  you  the  young  ladies  ? 

Lesbonicus. 

I  count 
Six  more  for  that. 

Stasimus. 

What,  I  have  cheated  ? 

Lesbonicus. 

OhI 

In  that  indeed,  my  reckoning  is  most  heavy. 

Stasimus. 
You  cannot  eat  your  cake,  and  have  it  too  ;^ 

'  Eat  your  cake,  &c.  In  the  original  it  is,  Non  tibi  iilad  apparere, 
is  sumas,  potest. 
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Unless  you  think  your  money  is  immortal 
The  fool  too  late,  his  substance  eaten  up. 
Beckons  the  cost. 

Lesbanicus. 
The  account  is  not  apparent 

Stashnus. 
Th'  account's  apparent,  but  the  money's  gone. 
You  did  receive  of  Cailicles  forty  minse ; 
He  by  assignment  had  your  house. 

Lesbonicus. 

'Tis  true. 

Pfulto.  (overhearing.) 

Our  neighbour  then  it  seems  has  sold  his  house ; 
And  when  hb  father  from  abroad  returns, 
He  must  e'en  lodge  him  in  the  street,  except 
He  creep  into  the  body  of  his  son.^ 

Stadmus. 

Count  to  the  banker,  due  Olympic  drachms 

A  thousand. 

Lesbonicus, 
I  engag'd  for. 

Stasimus. 

Threw  away. 
Say  rather.     You  stood  bound  for  a  wild  spark. 
Whom  you  declared  was  rich. 

Lesbonictu. 

'Tis  true  I  did  so. 
Stasimus, 
'Tb  true  the  money's  gone. 

Lesbonicus, 

It  is  indeed. 
I  saw  him  in  distress,  and  pitied  him. 

'  The  original  is.  Nisi  forte  in  ventrem  filio  corrcpserit,  rather  a 
more  homely  expression. 
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Siasimus, 
For  others  you've  compaAaion,  for  yourself 
You've  neither  shame,  nor  pity. 

This  comedy  has  been  imitated  in  the  Dowry  of  Giovan. 
Maria  Cecchi,  although  he  adapted  the  ancient  subject  to 
Italian  manners.  The  Tresor  Cach£  of  Destouches,  is 
translated  from  Trinummtts,  with  the  addition  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Julie,  daughter  of  the  friend  of  an  absent  father, 
and  the  alteration  of  bringing  forward  on  the  stage  Hortense, 
the  sister  of  the  dissipated  young  man.  The  German  play, 
called  Schatz,  by  Lessing,  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
The  scene  in  Trinummus,  between  Charmides  and  the  coun- 
terfeit messenger,  has  given  rise  to  one  in  Ariosto's  Sup- 
positi,  and  thence  to  another  in  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the 
Shrew ;  the  disguise  of  the  Pedant,  assmning  the  name  and 
character  of  Yincentio,  together  with  his  encountering  the 
real  Yincentio.  An  incident  of  the  same  kind,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  old  play  of  Albumazar,  which  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  that  of  Plautus. 

Trucuknius. — This  play  is  called  the  Churl,  the  Latin 
word  signifying  rustick,  downish,  ill-bred,  morose ;  but  as 
the  character  of  Stratilax,  the  servant  of  Strabaa[»  a  country 
gentleman,  is  more  that  of  a  clownish  ill-bred  man,  the 
name  of  the  Bustic  would  have  been  better.  The  chief  plot 
of  this  drama  is  formed  on  the  &te  of  two  lovers,  whom 
Phronesium,  a  courtezan,  had  enticed  to  their  ruin.  After 
she  had  obtained  the  wealth  of  the  infatuated  Dinaichus, 
she  lays  her  snares  for  Stratophanes,  a  Babylonian  captain, 
to  whom  she  pretends  that  she  had  borne  a  son,  in  order  to 
prey  on  his  property  with  more  facility.  The  piece  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  her  pretended  pregnancy,  her  counterfeited 
solidtude,  and  her  search  for  a  supposititious  chUd,  to  which 
she  persuades  her  dupe  that  she  had  given  birth,  although 
it  aftCTwards  turns  out  to  belong  to  a  young  lady,  to  whom 
her  former  lover  Dinarchus,  had  been  betrothed.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Cicero,  this  comedy  was  a  great  favourite  of  Plautus ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  on  what  account  it  could  be 
so ;  it  is  defective  both  in  wit  and  humour ;  the  character  of 
Phronesium  is  a  picture  of  a  very  worthless  woman,  with- 
out remorse  or  punishment.  The  Churl,  or  Truculentus, 
so  far  as  regards  the  business  of  the  drama,  is  a  mere  nobody; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  incidents,  or  the  moral,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  his  comedies. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  twenty  plays  of  Plautus, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are  some  short  frag- 
ments of  other  comedies  now  lost,  the  credit  of  which  has 
been  given  to  this  author.  These  relics,  although  of  little 
consequence  in  themselves,  have  been  carefully  collected 
by  grammarians,  as  authorities  for  the  use  of  ancient  Latin 
words,  either  uncommon  in  themselves,  or  employed  in  an 
unusual  sense. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plautus,  although  almost 
the  contemporary  of  Ennius,  greatly  improved  and  refined 
the  Latin  language;  when  we  remember  that  he  was 
condemned,  during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  to  the 
drudgery  of  severe  manual  labour;  and,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
neither  distinguished  like  his  predecessor,  the  father  of 
Roman  song,  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  nor  admitted 
into  Patrician  society,  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  very  high 
degree  of  praise  and  honour  is  justly  due  to  his  name  and 
memory.  The  style  of  Plautus  excels  in  strength  and 
spirit;  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin,  in  which  his 
comedies  are  written,  they  are  redde  even  at  this  day  with 
pleasure.  His  principal  excellence  as  a  dramatist,  consists 
in  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  his  dialogues.  In  his  plots 
there  is  much  spirited  action,  his  incidents  seldom  flag,  but 
quickly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.  It  has  been  com- 
pl^ned,  that  there  is  too  great  a  uniformity  in  the  fables 
of  his  plays ;  we  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the  an- 
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dent  comedy  was  a  comedy  of  character,  while  the  modem 
is  one  of  intrigue.  His  portraits  were  drawn,  at  a  time 
before  the  divisions  of  labour,  and  progress  of  refinement, 
had  given  existence  to  various  descriptions  of  professions 
and  artists,  whose  habits,  singularities,  and  whims,  have 
supplied  modem  writers  with  such  a  variety  of  materials, 
that  little  caricatiure  is  required  in  individual  represen- 
tation :  besides  the  additional  important  circumstance, 
that  private  life,  particularly  where  female  character  is 
concerned,  is  now  far  more  open  to  observation  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Plautus.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
wit  of  this  author  frequently  degenerates  into  buffoonery 
and  quibbling,  sometimes  even  into  coarse  indelicacy ;  and 
that,  in  his  endeavours  to  excite  laughter,  he  makes  use  of 
exaggerated  expressions  and  extravagant  actions ;  this  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  immensity  of  the  Roman 
theatres,  and  to  the  masks  of  the  actors,  which  rendered 
caricature  and  grotesque  inventions  almost  necessary  to  the 
production  of  due  effect  We  should  recollect  that  the 
plays  of  Plautus  were  written  to  be  acted,  and  not  to  be 
perused  in  the  closet;  that  the  laughter  of  the  multitude  for 
whom  they  were  written,  could  be  completely  gratified  only 
by  the  broadest  grins  of  comedy ;  that  the  character  of  Bo- 
man  wit  in  his  day,  consisted  in  rude  sarcasm.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  coarseness  of  his  age,  and  also  the  succeeding 
ones,  that  personal  deformity  was  even  recommended  and 
enforced,  by  the  authority  of  the  first  authors,  as  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  sources  of  ridicule ;  indeed  his  audience,  who 
crowded  the  theatre,  did  not  go  there  to  acquire  taste,  but 
to  relax  their  minds  by  jest  and  laughter.  With  whatever 
severity  criticism  may  attack  the  writings  of  Plautus,  it  is 
certain  that  he  so  fascinated  the  Roman  people  with  the 
drollery  of  his  wit,  and  the  buffoonery  of  his  scenes,  that 
he  continued  the  reigning  favourite  after  the  plays  of  Cae- 
cilius  and  Terence  had  been  represented,  and  that  he  held 
possession  of  the  stage  for  the  long  period  of  five  hundred 
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years,  his  comedies  being  acted  with  applause  in  the  mgn. 
of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.     Plautua  was  followed  by 

Cacaius,  whojlaurisked  182  B.C. 

He  acquired  this  name  on  obtaining  his  freedom,  hav- 
ing been  originally  a  slave,  and  called  by  the  appellation, 
of  Statius.^  He  was  bom  at  Milan,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Ennius;  he  died  A«U.C.  586.  Of  the  comedies 
of  CaBoilius,  which  amounted  to  thirty  in  number,  we  have 
no  remains ;  so  that  our  opinion  of  their  merits  can  only  be 
formed  finom  the  criticisms  of  the  Latin  authors  who  wrote 
before  they  had  perished  According  to  Y ano,  his  plots 
were  grave  and  affecting.  The  most  interesting  circum- 
stance r^^arding  this  dramatic  author  now  known  b,  that 
his  patronage  fostered  the  rising  genius  of 

Terence^  whojburished  166  B.C. 

This  great  dramatist,  the  ornament  of  the  Boman  sti^e, 
was  bom  at  Carthage,  about  the  560th  year  of  Bome,  193 
B.  C.  He  was  in  his  earliest  youth  a  slave  of  Terentius 
Lucanus,  a  Boman  senator,  who  perceiving  him  to  be  en- 
dowed with  an  excellent  understanding  and  much  wit,  be- 
stowed on  him  aliberal  education,  and  gave  him  his  freedom 
when  still  very  young ;  and  this  munificent  generosity  of 
his  master  has  been  perpetuated  to  all  time  in  the  glory  of 
his  slave.  Terence  having  obtained  his  freedom,  became 
the  companion  and  friend  of  Laslius,  and  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  wrote  six  comedies,  which  have  come  down 
to  us ;  and  when  he  offered  his  first  play,  the  Andrian,  to 
the  JEdiles,  he  was  ordered  to  read  it  to  Ctecilius.^  On 
arriving  at  the  poet's  house,  he  found  him  at  table;  and 

^  Statins.     It  signifies  a  servile  condition. 

'  Cadcilios  died  nearly  two  years  before  the  representation  of  the 
Andrian,  which  was  first  acted  A.U.C.  587;  Terence,  however, 
might  have  written,  and  redde  it  to  him  that  length  of  time  previous 
to  its  public  appearance  on  the  stngel 
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it  is  said,  that  our  author,  being  but  meanly  dressed,  was 
allowed  to  read  the  opening  of  his  play,  seated  on  a  low 
stool  near  the  couch  of  Csecilius ;  but  scarcely  had  he  re- 
peated a  few  lines,  before  Csecilius  starting  up  invited  him 
to  sit  down  to  supper  with  him;  after  which  Terence  pro- 
ceeded with  his  play,  and  finished  it  to  the  great  admiration 
and  delight  of  his  intelligent  host.  Terence  left  Some  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  haying  exhibited  his 
six  comedies  still  extant,  and  never  again  returned  to  it. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  altogether  uncertain.  From 
one  account,  he  perished  at  sea,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy,  bringing  with  him  one  hundred  and  eight  plays 
translated  from  Menander;  by  another,  he  died  at  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  comedies  he 
had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Bome :  the  former  is  believed 
to  be  the  more  correct  statement.  Terence  is  said  to 
have  been  of  middle  stature,  beautiful  in  person,  elegant  in 
manners,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  He  left  a  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Roman  knight ;  and  when 
lost,  he  was  possessed  of  a  house,  with  a  garden  containing 
six  acres  of  land,  on  the  Appian  way,  dose  by  the  Villa 
Martis. 

Terence  is  deservedly  considered  as  the  prince  of  the  Bo- 
man  drama;  like  his  predecessors,  however,  he  copied  from 
Menander,  and  other  Greek  writers.  He  is  distinguished 
for  art  and  talent  in  the  structure  of  his  fables,  and  in  the 
delineation  of  his  characters,  also  for  the  elegance  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  purity  of  his  sentiments.  Superior  to  Plautus 
in  these  qualifications,  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  him  in 
the  comic  energy  and  humour  of  his  pieces,  which  are  not 
calculated  to  excite  ludicrous  emotions.  Julius  Ceesar, 
himself  an  eminent  historian,  and  a  just  critic,  charac- 
terises his  dramas  as  follows : — 

Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris,  et  merito,  puri  sermonis  amator. 
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Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  vis 
Comica,  ut  sequato  virtus  polleret  honore 
Cum  Graecb,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres ; 
'  Unuin  hoc  maceror  et  dolco  tibi  deesse,  TerentL 

'*  And  thou.  Oh  thou  among  the  first  be  pWd, 
Ay,  and  deservedly,  thou  half  Menander, 
Lover  of  purest  dialogue  I     And  oh. 
That  humour  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  ease 
In  all  thy  writings  I  that  thy  Muse  might  stand 
In  equal  honour  with  the  Grecian  stage, 
Nor  thou  be  robbed  of  more  than  half  thy  fame ! 
This  only  I  lament,  and  this  I  grieve 
There's  wanting  in  thee,  Terence  T 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the 
plays  of  Terence,  the  author  will  first  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  various  descriptions  of  verse  used  in  dramatic  lite- 
rature. Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  owed  its  origin  to  a 
rude  kind  of  song;  the  former  to  the  phallica,  and  the 
latter  to  the  dithyrambic.^  As  each  of  them  began  to  form 
themselves  into  dramatic  imitations,  a  measure  was  adopted 
suited  to  their  purpose;  tragedy,  the  more  lofty,  chose  the 
tetrameter ;  and  comedy,  which  aimed  at  familiarity,  took 
the  iambic.  As  the  style  of  tragedy  improved,  nature 
herself,  says  Aristotle,  directed  the  writers  to  abandon 
the  capering  or  dancing  tetrameter,  and  to  embrace  that 
measure  which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  purposes 
of  dialogue ;  whence  the  iambic  became  the  common  mea- 
sure for  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  ancients  considered  that 
measure  as  essential  to  the  drama;  Menander  and  Apol- 
lodorus  wrote  in  it ;  and  Terence,  who  copied  from  them, 

'  Dithyrambic,  from  the  hjmns  sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus; 
Dithyrambus  was  a  surname  of  that  god.  Phallica,  festivals  ob- 
served by  the  Egyptians  in  honour  of  Osiris ;  they  were  imitated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Athenians. 
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followed  their  example,  which  has  with  propriety  been 
adopted  by  the  modems.  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  all  used  blank  yerse^  in  their 
comedies.  The  English  blank  verse  is  happily  conceived  in 
the  correct  spirit  of  that  elegant  and  magnificent  simplicity 
which  distinguishes  the  Ghrecian  iambic,  and  an  Alexandrine 
entirely  consisting  of  iambic  feet,  answers  precisely  to  a 
pure  tetrametical  iambic  verse  of  the  ancients.^  The  Greek 
tragedy,  as  has  been  already  observed,  quitted  the  tetra- 
meter for  the  natural  iambic.  Dryden,  and  his  contem- 
porary poets,  attempted,  however,  to  reverse  this,  in  their 
curious  productions,  called  heroic  tragedies;  introducing 
rhyme  in  the  place  of  blank  verse,  asserting  that  the  latter 
was  nothing  more  than  measured  prose;  which  exactly 
agrees  with  the  character  given  by  Horace'  of  the  .irregular 
iambic  of  the  Roman  comedy. 

The  Andrian.^ — This  play  was  acted  in  the  587th  year 
of  Rome,  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  our  author's  age ;  it  is 

'  The  FVench  consider  mere  prose  to  be  too  little  elevated  for  the 
stage,  and  that  excellent  comedy,  the  Avare  of  Moliere,  nearly  failed 
by  being  written  in  chat  style.  Voltaire,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
General  History,  tells  us,  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  best 
pieces'of  Plaatas  were  brought  out  in  Italian  at  Venice ;  he  says, 
**  and  they  translated  them  into  Verse,  as  they  ought  to  he  translated, 
smce  it  was  in  verse  that  they  were  written  by  Plautus/* 

*  Professor  Warton  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  second  edit.  p.  135. 
'  Nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt  sermonii  senno  mems. 

^  The  Andrian  was  acted  at  the  M^alesian  games,  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  superior  gods.  M.  Fulrins  and  M.  Glabrio,  Curule 
iEdiles,  who  presided  at  the  solemn  games  and  public  entertain- 
ments. Principal  actors  and  managers  of  the  company,  L.  Ambi- 
rius  Turpio,  and  L.  Attilius  PrsBuestinns  The  music  composed 
for  equal  flutes,  right  and  lefl-handed,  by  Flaccus,  freed-man  to 
Claudius.  The  right-handed,  or  Lydian  flutes,  by  their  grave  tone 
denoted  the  serious  style  of  the  comedy ;  the  lefl-handed,  or  Ty- 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  first  in  point  of  time,  and  is 
usually  considered  the  first  in  merit  of  the  productions  of 
Terence.  Like  most  of  his  pieces  it  has  a  double  plot,  and 
is  compounded  of  the  Andrian  and  Perinthian  of  Menander; 
it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  took  his  chief  plot  from 
one,  and  the  under  plot  from  another;  but  that  he  employed 
both  to  form  his  fable,  and  added  the  characters  either  from 
his  own  invention,  or  from  a  third  play  now  lost.  This 
play  commences  by  Simo,  the  father  of  Pamphilus,  inform- 
ing Sosia,  originally  his  slave,  but  now  free,  of  his  son's 
love  for  Glyccrium.  Owing  to  a  report  of  this  attachment 
getting  abroad,  Chremes  refuses  his  daughter  Philumena, 
who  had  previously  been  promised  to  Pamphilus  in  mar- 
riage. Simo,  in  order  to  ascertidn  the  state  of  his  son's  af- 
fections, still  pretends  to  continue  his  preparations  for  the 
nuptials;  and  Charinus,  the  actual  lover  of  Philumena,  is 
in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  union,  but  is  comforted 
by  the  assurances  of  Pamphilus,  that  he  will  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  retard  it.  Davus,  the  slave  of  Pamphilus, 
discovers  that  it  is  not  intended  his  master's  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Chremes  should  proceed;  he  therefore  ad- 
vises Pamphilus  to  declare  himself  ready  to  obey  his  fieither's 
commands.  The  misunderstanding,  however,  being  ex- 
plained away  by  Simo  to  his  old  friend  Chremes,  the  latter 
renews  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  Pamphilus  with  his 
daughter.  In  the  meanwhile  Glycerium  gives  birth  to  a 
child;  but  Simo  is  led  by  Davus  to  believe  that  her  delivery 
is  a  mere  stratagem  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  son. 
Pamphilus  is  thus  placed  in  a  very  perplexing  situation 
with  all  parties.    The  attendants  of  his  mistress  Glycerium 

riaD,  by  iheir  light  sharp  sound  implied  the  Tivacity  of  the  piece. 
When  the  plaj,  as  in  this  instance,  was  acted  to  both  right  and  left- 
handed  flutes,  it  denoted  it  to  be  serio-comic.  It  is  wholly  Grecian ; 
which  means,  that  species  of  comedy  called  palliata,  in  which  the 
habits,  manners,  and  arguments  were  all  Grecian.  Published,  M. 
Marcellas,  and  Cn.  Sulpidns,  Consuls. 
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believe  him  false;  Charinus  thinks  that  he  has  deceived  him, 
and  having  oonaented  he  is  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  to  his 
father  for  not  concluding  the  marriage.  Davus,  his  slave, 
concocts  new  stratagems  to  stop  the  nuptials.  He  contrives 
that  Chremes  should  overhear  a  conversation  between  him 
and  Mysis,  an  attendant  on  Glycerium,  regarding  the  child 
which  her  mistress  bore  to  hb  master ;  and  Chremes  in 
consequence  immediately  breaks  off  his  daughter's  engage- 
ment. In  this  position  of  affiurs,  Crito  arrives  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  heirship  to  Chrysis,  a  reputed  sister  of 
Glycerimn,  just  deceased.  He  discloses,  that  Glycerium 
having  been  shipwrecked  in  infancy,  had  been  preserved  by 
his  relation,  the  father  of  Chrysis ;  and  from  his  account,  it 
is  discovered,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Chremes,  and  that 
her  name  when  a  child  was  Pasibula.  There  now  remains 
no  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  Pamphilus,  her  father  not 
only  consenting,  but  gives  her  a  fortune ;  and  of  course  the 
other  daughter  of  Chremes  is  united  to  Charinus. 

Like  other  plays  of  Terence,  the  Andrian  commences 
with  a  narrative  beautiful  in  style,  and  calculated  to  excite 
an  interest  in  the  characters  of  his  comedy.  Simo  is  the 
representative  of  a  good  father,  neither  criminally  indul- 
gent nor  excessively  severe,  and  not  so  easily  imposed  upon 
by  his  slaves  as  the  old  gentlemen  in  Plautus ;  his  remarks 
are  just,  arising  from  the  results  of  age  and  experience. 
Chremes,  although  amiable,  does  not  lead  us  to  take  the 
interest  we  feel  for  Simo.  The  part  of  Crito  is  happily 
imagined,  and  properly  introduced;  his  awkward  feelings 
on  arriving  to  claim  the  wealth  of  a  kinswoman  of  indif- 
ferent reputation,  with  his  honest  and  straight-forward 
character,  are  cleverly  unfolded.  Much  address  has  been 
shown  by  the  poet  in  portraying  the  character  of  Chrysis, 
the  supposed  sister  of  Glycerium;  she  is  represented  as 
having  for  a  long  time  struggled  against  adverse  fortune, 
and  of  having  finally  been  precipitated  into  vice  rather  by 
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pressure  of  poverty,  than  depravity  of  disposition.  The 
pathetic  description  which  Pamphilus  gives  of  his  last  con- 
ference with  her,  at  the  hour  of  her  death,  is  very  beau- 
tiful; it  leaves  a  pleasing  impression,  and  induces  us  to 
forget  her  errors  for  the  sake  of  her  good  qualities.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  necessary  to  prevent  our  forming  a 
disadvantageous  opinion  of  Glycerium,  who  had  resided 
with  Chrysis,  but  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Pamphilus, 
and  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  daughter  of  Chremes.  The 
character  of  Davus  is  that  of  a  shrewd  cunning  slave,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pamphilus,  often  deterred 
from  the  execution  of  his  stratagems  by  the  dread  of  pu- 
nishment from  his  old  master ;  while  Sosia  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  attached  servant,  faithful  and  honest 

To  understand  the  feelings  which  originally  induced  Te- 
rence to  dedicate  his  splendid  talents  to  dramatic  literature, 
to  appreciate  his  frank  confession  of  having  borrowed  from 
Menander,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter 
from  the  envious  malignity  of  his  contemporaries,  it  appears 
judicious  to  insert  the  short  prologue  to  the  Andrian.     He 


The  bard,  when  first  he  gave  his  mind  to  write. 
Thought  it  his  only  business,  that  his  plays 
Should  please  the  people ;  but  it  now  falls  out. 
He  finds  much  otherwise,  and  wastes  perforce. 
His  time  in  writing  prologues,  not  to  tell 
The  argiunent,  but  to  refute  the  slanders 
Broach'd  by  the  malice  of  an  older  Bard.^ 
And  mark  what  vices  he  is  charg'd  withal  I 
Menander  wrote  the  Andrian  and  Perinthian ; 
Kiiow  one,  and  you  know  both ;  in  argument 
LcB.^  different  than  in  sentiment  and  style. 
Wlmt  suited  with  the  Andrian  he  confesses 

'  This  adversary  of  Terence,  according  to  Donatus,  was  Lucius 
Lavinliis. 
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From  the  Perinthian*  he  transferred,  and  us'd, 
For  his ;  and  this  it  is  these  slandVers  blame. 
Proving  by  deep  and  learned  disputation. 
That  fables  shou'd  not  be  confounded  thus. 
Truth  I  all  their  knowledge  is  they  notliing  know ; 
Who  blaming  him,  blame  Nsevius,  Plautus,  Ennius, 
Whose  great  example  is  his  precedent ; 
Whose  negligence  he'd  wish  to  emulate, 
Rather  than  their  dark  diligence.     Henceforth, 
Let  them,  I  give  them  warning,  be  at  peace. 
And  cease  to  rail,  lest  they  be  made  to  know 
Their  own  misdeeds.     Be  favourable  I  sit 
With  equal  mind,  and  hear  our  play ;  that  hence 
You  may  conclude  what  hope  to  entertain. 
Whether  the  plays  he  may  hereafter  write 
Shall  merit  approbation  or  contempt. 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act,  an  interview  takes  place 
between  Pamphilus  and  Mysis,  the  attendant  of  Glyce- 
rium.  The  sentiments  which  Terence  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  Pamphilus  and  the  dying  Chrysis,  are  so  correct  and 
beautiful,  that  they  give  a  most  favourable  idea  of  the  ami- 
able feelings  of  the  poet  himself. 

Mysis. 

Alas!  I  fear 

Where  this  uncertainty  will  end.     'Twere  best 

He  should  confer  with  her ;  or  I  at  least 

Speak  touching  her  to  him.     For  while  the  mind 

Hangs  in  suspense,  a  trifle  turns  the  scale. 

Pamphilus. 
Who's  there?    What  Mysis!     Save  you! 

Mysis. 

Save  you  1  Sir. 

*  The  names  of  Andrian  and  Perinihian  are  taken,  the  fonner 
from  the  island  of  Andres,  the  latter  from  Perinthos,  a  town  in 
Thrace. 
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ParnpliUus, 

How  does  she  ? 
Mysis, 
How !  opprest  with  wretchedness. 
To-day  supremely  wretched,  as  to-day 
Was  formerly  appointed  for  your  wedding. 
And  then  she  fears  lest  you  desert  her. 

Pamphilus. 

I! 
Desert  her?     Can  I  think  on't  ?  or  deceive 
A  wretched  maid,  who  trusted  to  my  care 
Her  life  and  honour !     Her,  whom  I  have  held 
Near  to  my  heart,  and  cherish'd  as  my  wife? 
Or  leave  her  modest  and  well-nurtur'd  mind 
Through  want  to  be  corrupted?     Never,  never. 

Mysis, 
No  doubt,  did  it  depend  on  you  alone ; 
But  if  constrain'd — 

Pamphilus, 

D'ye  think  me  then  so  vile  ? 
Or  so  ungrateful,  so  inhuman,  savage. 
Neither  long  intercourse,  nor  love,  nor  shame. 
Can  move  my  soul,  or  make  me  keep  my  faith? 

Mysis. 
I  only  know,  my  mistress  well  deserves 
You  should  remember  her. 

Pamphilus. 

Remember  her  ? 

Oh,  Mysis,  Mysis  1  even  at  this  hour. 

The  words  of  Chrysis  touching  my  Glycerium 

Are  written  in  my  heart.     On  her  death-bed 

She  caird  me.     I  approach'd  her ;  you  retir'd. 

We  were  alone ;  and  Chrysis  thus  began. 

^  My  Pamphilus,  you  see  the  youth  and  beauty 

Of  thii3  unhappy  maid ;  and  well  you  know, 

Thci^e  are  but  feeble  guardians  to  preserve 

Uer  fortune  or  her  fame.     By  this  right  hand 
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I  do  beseech  you,  by  your  better  angel. 

By  your  tried  faith,  by  her  forlorn  condition, 

I  do  conjure  you,  put  her  not  away. 

Nor  leave  her  to  distress  I     If  I  have  ever. 

As  my  own  brother,  lov'd  you ;  or  if  she 

Has  ever  held  you  dear  'bove  all  the  world. 

And  ever  shown  obedience  to  your  will, 

I  do  bequeath  you  to  her  as  a  husband. 

Friend,  guardian,  father ;  all  our  little  wealth 

To  you  I  leave,  and  trust  it  to  your  care.' 

She  join'd  our  hands,  and  died.     I  did  receive  her. 

And  once  received  will  keep  her. 

This  comedy  has  been  imitated  in  the  Andrienne  of 
Baron.  The  Latin  names  are  preserved,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  fifth  acts  are  almost  a  translation  from  Terence. 
In  the  fourth  act,  instead  of  the  marriage  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  stratagem  of  Davus  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  play, 
Gly  cerium  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  is  made  to  rush  on  the  stage, 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Chremes,  and  prevail  on  him 
to  break  ofi*  the  intended  match  between  Pamphilus  and 
his  daughter.  It  is  considered  much  inferior  in  elegance 
and  simplicity  to  its  originaL  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is 
another  well-known  imitation  of  the  Andrian;  it  com- 
mences in  a  similar  manner  with  the  Latin  comedy,  and 
Steele  is  believed  to  have  unfolded  his  plot  with  more  art, 
although  greatly  subordinate  in  delineation  of  character. 
The  Latin  play  has  likewise  suggested  the  part  of  Moore's 
Foundling  relating  to  the  love  of  Belmont,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  Fidelia  as  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Raymond. 

The  Eunuch.^ — This  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  comedies  of  Terence ;  it  was  not  only 

'  It  was  acted  at  the  Megalesian  games.  L.  Postomins  Albinus* 
and  L.  Cornelius  Manila,  Curule  iEdiles.  Principal  actors,  L.  Am- 
bivius  Turpio,  and  L.  Attiiius  Preeuestinus.     The  music  composed 
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acted  with  the  greatest  fq>plau8e,  but  the  author  received  a 
considerable  sum  for  it  from  the  JEdHeB,  8000  sesterces, 
about  £60  of  our  money,  and  the  highest  reward  a  poet  had 
yet  obtained.  The  principal  part  of  this  play  is  taken  from 
one  by  Menander  bearing  the  same  title;  the  characters  of 
the  parasite  and  captain  introduced  into  it  are  irom  another 
of  Menander's,  named  Colax.  There  was  an  old  piece  by 
Nsevius  founded  on  the  latter,  but  Terence  in  his  prologue 
denies  having  been  indebted  to  it  The  chief  plot  of  the 
Eunuch  is  introduced  by  that  which  is  secondary,  although 
at  first  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  principal  one. 
PhaMlria  comes  on  the  stage  venting  his  indignation  at  being 
excluded  from  the  house  of  the  courtezan  Thais  on  account 
of  Thraso,  who  is  the  sole  braggart  captain  exhibited  in  the 
plays  of  this  author.  Thais  succeeds,  however,  in  persuad- 
ing Phsedria,  that  she  would  admit  Thraso  for  only  two 
days,  to  obtain  from  him  the  present  of  a  girl  who  had 
originally  belonged  to  her  mother,  but  after  her  death  had 
been  sold  to  the  captain.  Phsedria,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
Thraso,  promises  to  give  Thab  an  Ethiopian  eunuch.  His 
younger  brother,  who  is  called  Chaerea,  having  accidentally 
seen  the  maid  presented  to  Thais  by  the  captain,  falls  des- 
perately in  love  with  her ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  father's 
slave  Parmeno,  he  exchanges  clothes  with  the  real  eunuch 
Dorus,  and  by  the  stratagem  is  introduced  into  the  house  of 
Thais ;  where  he  takes  an  opportunity,  when  left  alone  with 
Pamphila,  to  gratify  his  passion,  and  afterwards  details  the 
adventure  to  his  friend  Antipho.  After  Chaerea  had  gone 
away  this  occurrence  is  discovered ;  and  Pythia,  the  wait- 
ing-maid of  Thais,  to  be  revenged  on  Parmeno,  whom  she 
correctly  believes  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  fraud,  tells  him 
that  Chserea  having  been  found  out  is  to  be  made  what  he 
pretended  to  be.     Parmeno,  alarmed  at  such  intelligence, 

for  two  rigbt-handed  fiates,  by  Flaccus,  freed-man  to  Claudius.  It 
is  from  the  Greek  of  Menander.  It  was  acted  twice,  M.  Valerius 
and  C.  Fannius,  Consols ;  in  the  year  of  Rome  592,  and  161  B.C. 
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immediately  informs  Cliasrea's  father,  who  rushes  to  the 
house  of  Thais;  where,  being  relieved  of  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  finding  that  Pamphila  is  an  Athenian  citizen,  and 
the  sister  of  Chremes,  he  consents  that  his  younger  son 
should  repair  his  injury  by  marrying  her.  This  comedy  is 
full  of  vivacity  and  intrigue.  Under  the  character  of  Thais, 
Menander  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  representation  of  his 
own  mistress  Glycery.  The  braggart  captain,  and  parasite, 
are  much  more  refined  personages  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor Plautus.  Thraso  is  made  to  supply  the  audience 
with  mirth,  without  indulging  in  extravagant  bluster.  In 
the  fourth  act,  where  he  calls  together  a  few  slaves  to  attack 
the  house  of  Thais,  assumes  the  air  of  a  general,  pretends 
to  marshal  and  draw  them  up  as  if  they  formed  au  army,  is 
most  happily  contrived  to  make  him  appear  ridiculous ;  a 
new  feature  in  his  character  is  also  introduc^,  his  desire  to 
be  considered  a  wit  as  well  as  a  warrior.  Gnatho,  the  pa- 
rasite, is  made  the  master  of  a  more  delicate  and  artful 
mode  of  adulation  than  former  flatterers,  and  supports  his 
importance  with  the  captain  while  he  laughs  at  and  lives  on 
him :  indeed,  he  boasts  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act, 
that  he  is  the  founder  of  a  new  class  of  parasites,  who  in- 
gratiated themselves  with  men  of  wealth  and  shallow  minds, 
by  humouring  their  fancies,  admiring  what  they  said,  and 
praising  their  sense  and  judgment ;  instead  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  by  submitting  to  blows,  ridicule,  and  other  indig- 
nities, like  the  antiquated  race  of  parasites  mentioned  in 
Plautus.  In  the  prologue  Terence  acknowledges  that  he 
took  this  play  from  the  Eunuch  of  Menander,  and  the 
Colax,  another  piece  by  the  same  writer.  He  says: — 
"  The  truth  is  even  thus. 
The  Colax  is  a  fable  of  Menander, 
Wherein  is  drawn  the  character  of  Colax, 
The  Parasite,  and  the  vain-glorious  soldier; 
Which  characters,  he  scruples  not  to  own. 
He  to  his  Eunuch  from  the  Greek  transferrU" 
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Thk  comedy  has  been  imitated  by  Aretine,  in  his  La 
Talanta ;  and  by  Fontaine,  in  the  Eunuque,  who  modestly 
observes,  that  his  work  ^*  is  a  mediocre  copy  of  an  excellent 
original ;"  instead  of  adapting  the  incidents  to  Parisian  man- 
ners, Fontaine  has  retained  the  ancient  names  and  customs. 
The  first  part  is  almost  a  translation  of  the  Latin ;  but  the 
succeeding  alterations,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are 
evidently  in  the  spirit  to  combine  gallantry  with  delicacy. 
The  Eunuch  is  likewise  the  origin  of  Le  Muet,  by  Bruyes, 
and  Palaprat,  who  wrote  in  conjunction,  like  our  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  Their  play  was  first  performed  in  1691,  and 
they  have  altered  it  to  agree  with  the  manners  of  their  age 
and  country,  leaving  it  very  inferior  to  the  comedy  of  Te- 
rence. The  only  English  imitation,  is  Bellamira,  or  the 
Mistress ;  a  deservedly  unsuccessful  piece,  by  the  witty  and 
licentious  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  printed  in  1687. 

The  Self'  Tormentor^ — This  play,  which  is  considered  the 
least  happy  of  the  writings  of  Terence,  is  like  the  preceding 
comedies,  from  Menander.    The  author  says,  in  his  prologue, 

'*  To-day,  a  whole  play,  wholly  from  the  Grreek, 
We  mean  to  represent — ^The  Self-Tormentor ; 
Wrought  from  a  single  to  a  double  plot. 
Now  therefore  that  our  comedy  is  new. 
And  what  it  is,  I've  shown ;  who  wrote  it  too. 
And  whose  in  Greek  it  is,  were  I  not  sure 
Most  of  you  know  already,  would  I  telL" 

^  The  Latin  title  of  this  play  Heautontimorumenos,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  being  a  compound  of  two  words  in  that  language,  sig-. 
nifying,  A  Self-Tormentor.  It  was  acted  at  the  Mcgalesian  games. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Curule  ^diles : 
principal  actors,  L.  Ambivius  Turpio,  and  L.  Attilius  Prsenestinus. 
The  music  composed  by  Flaccus,  freed-man  to  Claudius.  Taken 
from  the  Greek  of  Menander.  Acted  the  first  time  with  unequal 
flutes,  afterwards  with  two  right-handed  ones.  Publislied,  M. 
Inventius,  and  M.  Sempronius,  Consuls. 
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Terence  calls  this  play  double ;  on  what  ground  has  not 
been  decided^  whether  in  allusion  to  the  two  plots  it  con- 
tains, or  to  his  addition  of  new  characters,  remains  uncertidn. 
It  takes  its  appellation  from  the  voluntary  punishment,  in- 
flicted on  himself,  by  Menedemus,  the  father  of  Clinia,  for 
his  severity  in  having  driven  his  son  into  banishment,  through 
excessive  harshness,  who  retires  into  the  country,  gives  him- 
self up  to  incessant  daily  toil,  and  lives  on  the  coarsest  fare. 
The  deep  distress  of  the  father  continues  however  but  a 
short  time,  as  Clinia  is  found  to  have  returned  in  the  third 
scene  of  the  first  act.  The  introduction  of  Bacchis,  the 
mistress  of  Clitipho,  first  to  the  house  of  Chremes,  and 
then  to  that  of  Menedemus,  has  given  rise  to  some  situa- 
tions of  an  amusing  description ;  but  the  stratagems  adopted 
by  Syrus,  the  slave  of  Clitipho,  to  deceive  the  old  gentle- 
men are  too  far-fetched,  and  have  little  ingenuity,  if  we 
except  the  latter  one,  where  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  of 
Chremes,  he  persuades  him  that  Clitipho  believed  he  was 
not  his  son,  having  in  the  first  place  put  the  idea  into 
the  mind  of  his  master,  and  sent  him  to  convey  it  to  his 
father.  There  is  great  purity  of  style  in  the  language  of 
this  comedy,  and  many  beautiful  maxims  of  morality  are 
introduced.  The  part  of  this  comedy,  where  the  mistress 
of  Clitipho  is  brought  as  Clinia's  mistress  into  the  house 
of  the  two  old  men,  Menedemus  and  Chremes,  is  imitated 
in  Chapman's  play  of  All  Fooles,  printed  in  1605,  and  a 
popular  production  of  its  day. 

The  Brothers.^ — The  principal  subject  of  this  play  is 

^  Acted  at  the  funeral  games  of  Lucius  iEmilius  Paulus,  sur- 
named  Macedonicas  from  a  victory  he  gained  over  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon ;  given  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  P.  Cornelius  Afri- 
canus.  Principal  actors,  L.  Attilius  Prnnestinus,  aud  Mimetius 
Prothimus.  The  music  composed  for  Lydian  flutes  by  Flaccus» 
freed-man  to  Claudius.  Taken  from  tlie  Greek  of  Menander.  L. 
Aoicius  and  N.  Cornelius  Consuls. 
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believed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Adelphoi  of  Me- 
nander.  We  are  informed  in  the  prologue,  that  the  part 
of  the  drama  where  the  musio-girl  is  carried  off  from  the 
slave-merchant,  was  taken  from  the  Synapothnescontes  of 
Diphilus.  The  title  is  taken  from  two  brothers,  the  con- 
trast between  whose  characters  forms  the  interest  and 
amusement  of  the  piece.  Demea,  the  elder,  had  lived  in 
the  country,  and  past  his  days  in  labour,  being  remarkable 
for  a  saving  and  penurious  disposition.  Micio,  the  younger, 
was  on  the  other  hand  distinguished  by  his  kind  and  gene- 
rous temper ;  being  unmarried,  he  had  adopted  .Sschinus, 
his  brother's  eldest  son,  whom  he  brought  up  in  an  in- 
dulgent manner,  without  laying  much  restraint  on  his  con- 
duct Ctesipho,  the  other  son  of  Demea,  is  educated  with 
great  strictness  by  his  father,  who  contrasts  his  regular  and 
moral  conduct  with  that  of  the  eldest,  who  is  under  the 
care  of  Micio.  ^schinus  now  carries  off  a  music-girl  froia 
a  pander,  which  gives  rise  to  fresh  indignation  on  the  part 
of  Demea,  and  self-congratulation  on  the  system  of  educa- 
tion he  had  adopted  with  Ctesipha  The  deep  distress  of 
an  unfortunate  damsel,  whom  .^Ischinus  had  seduced  under 
a  promise  of  marriage,  is  here  introduced ;  also  that  of  her 
relations  at  such  a  proof  of  his  alienated  affections.  At 
length  it  is  discovered,  that  iEschinus  had  run  off  with  the 
music-girl  at  the  instigation,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  brother 
Ctesipho ;  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  union  of  .^Is- 
chinus  and  the  damsel  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  with  a 
complete  change  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  Demea,  who 
becomes  a  convert  to  the  system  of  his  brother  Micia  The 
plot  of  this  comedy,  in  the  first  four  acts,  is  managed  by 
Terence  with  consummate  skilL  At  the  commencement, 
Miclo  summons  his  servant  Storax ;  but  as  he  does  not  an- 
swer, he  concludes  that  .^Ischinus,  his  adopted  son,  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  party  where  he  had  supped  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Micio's  alarm  leading  him  to  reflection  on 
the  situation  of  the  family,  and  the  part  he  is  acting,  ex- 
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plains  the  interest  with  more  art  and  delicacy,  than  in  one 
.  of  those  long  soliloquys  in  which  domestic  affiiirs  are  cir- 
cumstantially mentioned  to  the  audience.  Demea  is  then 
introduced,  who  had  just  become  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  ^schines  haying  carried  off  the  music-girl ; 
and  who  dwells  on  every  minute  particular  which  could 
exaggerate  the  offence,  ignorant  while  doing  so,  that  it  is 
his  favourite  son,  brought  up  by  himself,  who  is  the  most 
guilty  in  the  transaction.  The  grief  of  Sostrata,  the 
mother  of  the  damsel  betrothed  to  ^schinus,  and  the 
honest  anger  of  Greta,  her  faithful  servant,  are  cleverly 
introduced ;  but  the  interview  of  Micio  with  his  adopted 
son,  after  his  discovery  of  this  connection,  is  very  beauti- 
ful The  delicate  reproof  of  Micio,  his  mildness  and  affec- 
tion, the  natural  bursts  of  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame 
and  grief  of  ^schinus,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
tender  and  elegant  genius  of  Terence.  The  comic  part  is 
formed  by  the  gradation  of  rage  and  distress  on  the  part  of 
Demea,  when  rushing  in  he  finds  Ctesipho  seated  at  a  ca- 
rousal with  his  brother's  family,  whom  he  considers  so  dis- 
solute ;  and  then  discovers,  that  the  music-girl  had  been 
carried  off  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite  son,  previously 
looked  upon  as  a  paragon  of  perfection.  Here  the  fable 
ought  to  end,  as  its  incidents  conclude.  The  conversion  of 
Demea  is  not  imnatural,  considering  that  he  had  met  with 
many  mortifications,  and  been  sadly  imposed  upon ;  still  his 
inunediate  good  humour  and  generosity  are  awkward,  and 
not  in  keeping  with  the  former  part  of  the  drama;  while 
the  inconsistency  of  making  Micio,  an  old  bachelor,  out  of 
complaisance  to  his  friends  marry  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
whom  he  had  seen  but  once,  is  a  piece  of  extravagance 
verging  upon  absurdity.  The  incongruity  of  the  conclud- 
ing scenes  has  induced  a  Grerman^  translator  of  Terence  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  not  a  component  part  of  the  regular 
comedy,  but  formed  the  Exodium,  a  kind  of  afterpiece, 

'  Schmieder,  Halle,  1794. 
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in  which  the  characters  of  the  preceding  play  were  repre- 
sented in  grotesque  situations,  and  with  overcharged  colours. 

The  reflections  which  Terence  causes  Micio  to  make  in 
his  anxiety  at  the  absence  of  JEschinus,  to  whom  he  is 
fondly  attached,  are  beautiful,  and  characteristic  of  an  ami- 
able and  clever  man.     He  says — 

The  elder  boy  is  by  adoption  mine ; 

I've  brought  him  up,  kept,  lov*d  him  as  my  own ; 

Made  him  my  joy,  and  all  my  soul  holds  dear, 

Striving  to  make  myself  as  dear  to  him. 

I  give,  o'erlook,  nor  think  it  requisite 

That  all  his  deeds  should  be  controlled  by  me. 

Giving  him  scope  to  act  as  of  himself; 

So  that  the  pranks  of  youth,  which  other  children 

Hide  from  their  fathers,  I  have  us'd  my  son 

Not  to  conceal  from  me.     For  whosoe'er 

Hath  won  upon  himself  to  play  the  false  one. 

And  practise  impositions  on  a  father. 

Will  do  the  same  with  less  remorse  to  others ; 

And  'tis  in  my  opinion  better  far. 

To  bind  your  children  to  you  by  the  ties 

Of  gentleness  and  modesty  than  fear. 

And  he,  I  think,  deceives  himself  indeed, 

Who  fancies  that  authority  more  firm 

Founded  on  force,  than  what  is  built  on  friendship ; 

For  thus  I  reason,  thus  persuade  myself — 

He  who  performs  his  duty,  driven  to't 

By  fear  of  punishment,  while  he  believes 

His  actions  are  observ'd,  so  long  he's  wary ; 

But  if  he  hope  for  secresy,  returns 

To  his  own  ways  again.     But  he  whom  kindness. 

Him  also  inclination  makes  your  own. 

He  bums  to  make  a  due  return,  and  acts. 

Present  or  absent,  evermore  the  same. 

'Tis  this,  then,  is  the  duty  of  a  father, 
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To  make  a  son  embrace  a  lifev  of  virtue 
Bather  from  choice,  than  terror  or  constraint. 
Here  lies  the  mighty  difference  between 
A  father  and  a  master.     He  who  knows  not 
How  to  do  this,  let  him  confess  he  knows  not 
How  to  rule  children. 

The  burst  of  passionate  distress  from  jEschinus  at  the 
natural  suspicions  of  his  desertion  and  falsehood  towards  his 
betrothed,  with  the  amiable  and  generous  feelings  of  Micio, 
who  contents  himself  with  a  little  delicate  raillery,  the  only 
punishment  which  he  inflicts  qu  the  former  for  his  Impru- 
dence, are  thus  beautifully  portrayed. 

.Echinus,  (alone,) 
Oh  torture  to  my  mind  I  that  this  misfortune 
Should  come  thus  unexpectedly  upon  me  1 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  which  way  to  turn. 
Fear  shakes  my  limbs,  amazement  fills  my  soul, 
And  in  my  breast  despair  shuts  out  all  counsel. 
Ah,  by  what  means  can  I  acquit  myself? 
Such  a  suspicion  is  now  fallen  on  me ; 
And  that  so  grounded  on  appearances. 
Sostrata  thinks  that  on  my  own  account 
I  bought  the  music-girl ;  that's  plain  enough 

From  the  old  nurse.  *  * 

I  saw 
Immediately  their  cause  of  jealousy ; 
Yet  I  contained  myself,  nor  would  disclose 
My  brother's  business  to  a  tattling  gossip. 
By  whom  the  knowledge  on't  might  be  betray'd. 
But  what  shall  I  do  now  ?     Shall  I  confess 
The  girl  to  be  my  brother's ;  an  afiair 
Which  should  by  no  means  be  reveal'd  ?    But  not 
To  dwell  on  that     Perhaps  they'd  not  disclose  it. 
So  many  proofs  against  myself; 
I  bore  her  off,  I  paid  the  money  down. 
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She  was  brought  home  to  me.     All  this,  I  own, 

Is  my  own  fault.     For  should  I  not  have  told 

My  father,  be  it  as  it  might,  the  whole  ? 

I  should,  I  doubt  not,  have  obtain'd  his  leave 

To  marry  Pamphila.     What  indolence 

Ev'n  till  this  hour!     Now  JEsehinus,  awake! 

But  first,  1*11  go  and  clear  myself  to  them. 

m  to  the  door,  (goes  up.)  Confusion  1  how  I  tremble  I 

How  guilty-like  I  seem,  when  I  approach 

This  house  I  (knocks.)  Hola  I  within  I    'Tis  I, 

'Tis  iEschinus.     Come,  open  somebody 

The  door  immediately  I    Who's  here  ?  a  stranger ! 

I'll  step  aside.  (retires.) 

Micio  to  Sostrata  within. 
Do  as  I've  told  you,  Sostrata. 
rU  find  out  iEschinus,  and  tell  him  alL 
But  who  knock'd  at  the  door  ?  (coming  forward.) 

jtEscMnus.  (behind.) 

By  heav'n,  my  father  1 

Confusion ! 

Micio.  (seeing  him.) 

^schinus  I 

./Eschintis.  (aside.) 

What  does  he  here  ? 

Micio. 
Was't  you  that  knock'd?  What, not  a  word?  Suppose 
I  banter  him  a  little ;  he  deserves  it 
For  never  trusting  this  affiiir  to  me.  (aside.) 
Why  don't  you  speak  ? 

jtEschinus. 
Nut  US  I  remember.  (disordered.) 

Micio. 
Noj  I  dare  say  not,  not  you ;  for  I  was  wond'ring 

WhM  bus'ness  could  bring  you  here.     He  blushes. 

AlYi^  safe,  I  find.  {aside.) 
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.^Eschtnus.  {recovering.) 
But  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  what  brought  you  here? 

Micio. 

No  busmess  of  my  own ; 
But  a  friend  drew  me  hither  from  the  forum. 
To  be  his  advocate. 

jXschinus, 

In  what? 

Micio, 

I  will  tell  you. 

This  house  is  tenanted  by  some  poor  women. 

Whom,  I  believe,  you  know  not ;  nay,  I'm  sure  on't, 

For  'twas  but  latdy  they  came  over  hither. 

JEsckinus. 

Well? 
Micio. 
A  young  woman,  and  her  mother. 

jXschinus. 

WeU? 
Micio. 
The  father's  dead.     This  friend  of  mine,  it  seems, 
Being  her  next  relation,  by  the  law 
Is  forc'd  to  marry  her.^ 

JEscfdnua. 

Confusion  I    f  aside.  J 

Micio. 

How? 
JEscMnus. 
Nothing.     Well?  pray  go  on.  Sir. 

Micio. 

He  is  now  come 
To  take  her  home,  being  of  Miletus. 

.^Eschinus. 
How  I  take  her  home  with  him  ? 

'  This  appears  to  have  been  a  law  in  force  among  the  Athenians, 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews. 

p 
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Ye& 

JEmcMkum. 

Ohtorturel  (aside.) 
But  what  eay  the  women  ? 

MicUk 
Why,  what  should  they  ?  nothing. 
Indeed,  the  mother  has  devis'd  a  tale 
About  her  daughter's  having  had  a  child 
By  some  one  else,  but  never  mentions  whom ; 
His  daim,  she  says,  is  prior,  and  my  firiend 
Ought  not  to  have  her. 

JEsehmMs. 
Well?    And  did  not  this 
Seem  a  sufficient  reason? 

Mich. 

Na 

No,  Sir? 
And  shall  this  neact  relation  take  her  off? 

Aj,  to  be  sure ;  why  not? 

JEschimu. 

Oh,  barbarous,  cruell 
And  to  speak  plainly.  Sir,  ungenerous. 

Micio. 

Why  so? 

.^Eiehinui. 
Why  so,  Sir!    What  d'ye  think 
Will  come  of  him,  the  poor  unhappy  youth 
Who  was  connected  with  her  first ;  who  still 
LoYCs  her,  perhaps,  as  dearly  as  his  life; 
When  he  shall  see  her  torn  out  of  his  arms, 
And  borne  away  for  ever  I    Oh  shame,  shame ! 
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Mido. 
Where  is  the  shame  on't  ?  Who  betroth'd,  who  gave  her  ? 
When  was  die  married?  and  to  whom?  Where  is  he? 
And  wherefore  did  he  wed  another's  right? 

.^Eschtntis. 
Was  it  for  her,  a  girl  of  such  an  age, 
To  sit  at  home,  expecting  till  a  kinsman 
Came,  nobody  knows  whence,  to  marry  her? 
This,  Sir,  it  was  your  business  to  have  said. 
And  to  have  dwelt  on  it 

Micio. 

Kdiculous! 
Should  I  have  pleaded  against  him  for  whom 
I  came  an  advocate?    But  after  all. 
What's  thisaffidr  to  us?  or  what  have  we 
To  do  with  them ?  Let's  ga  Ha!  why  those  tears? 

JEscfunus. 
Father,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me  I 

Micio. 

^schinus, 
I  have  heard  all,  and  I  know  all,  already; 
For  I  do  love  you,  wherefore  all  your  actions 
Touch  me  the  more. 

jSschinus. 
So  may  you  ever  love  me, 
And  so  may  I  deserve  that  love,  my  father. 
As  I  am  sorry  to  have  done  this  fault. 
And  am  asham'd  to  see  you  I 
3£icio. 

I  believe  it. 

For  well  I  know  you  have  a  liberal  mind ; 

But  I'm  afraid  you  are  too  negligent. 

For  in  what  <aty  do  you  think  you  live  ? 

You  have  abus'd  a  virgin,  whom  the  law 

Forbad  your  touching.     'Twas  a  fault,  a  great  one ; 

But  yet  a  natural  fidling.     Many  others, 
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Some  not  bad  men,  have  often  done  the  Bame* 
But  after  thia  event,  can  you  pi^tend 
You  took  the  least  precaution?  or  oonsider'd 
What  should  be  done,  or  how  ?    If  shame  forbad 
Your  telling  me  yourself,  you  should  have  found 
Some  other  means  to  let  me  know  of  it. 
Lost  in  these  doubts,  ten  months  have  slipt  away. 
You  have  betray'd,  so  far  as  in  you  hty. 
Yourself,  the  poor  young  woman,  and  your  child. 
What  I  did  you  think  the  gods  would  bring  about 
This  business  in  your  sleep ;  and  that  your  wife. 
Without  your  stir,  would  be  conveyed  to  you. 
Into  your  dwelling-house  ?    I  would  not  have  yon 
Thus  n^ligent  in  other  matters.     Come, 
Cheer  up^  son !    You  shall  wed  her  I 

^8chinu8.  (alone,) 

How's  this? 
Is  this  to  be  a  father  ?  or  is  this 
To  be  a  son  ?    Were  he  my  firiend  or  brother. 
Could  he  be  more  complacent  to  my  wish  ? 
Should  I  not  love  him  ?  bear  him  in  my  bosom  ? 
Ah  I  his  great  kindness  has  so  wrought  upon  me^ 
That  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life 
To  shun  all  follies,  lest  they  give  him  pain. 

A  play  possessing  so  many  excellencies  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  frequently  copied  by  modem  dramatists.  The  Ecole 
des  Maris,  of  Moliere,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  The  Brothers;  this  feeling  appears  to  arise 
more  from  the  circumstance  of  Moliere  having  translated 
some  passages  almost  literally  from  the  comedy  of  Terence^ 
than  from  any  continued  resemblance.  The  Eoole  des 
Peres,  of  Baron,  is,  however,  a  much  closer  imitation.  It 
opens  with  an  elegant  but  tolerably  close  version  of  tiie  first 
act  of  the  Latin  play,  although  his  subsequent  alterations 
render  it  an  imperfect  image ;  on  the  whole  his  version  is 
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an  indifferent  one,  and  neither  ranks  as  an  able  original,  nor 
as  a  good  copy.  In  our  own  language,  the  Squire  of  Al- 
satia,  by  Shadwell,  is  also  founded  on  the  Latin ;  but  the 
muse  of  White  Friars  puts  on  but  an  indifferent  appearance 
when  ranked  with  that  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Shadwell's 
play,  though  drawn  from  so  pure  a  source,  resembles  more 
a  farce  of  five  acts  than  a  comedy ;  while  its  most  promi- 
nent features  are  low  licentiousness,  and  gross  vulgarity. 
The  beautiful  philanthropy  exhibited  in  the  speeches  of 
Micio,  have  proved  a  constant  resource  both  to  the  authors 
of  the  French  drama,  and  to  those  of  our  own  country. 

The  Step-Mother.^ — This  play  was  an  abridgment  of  a 
Greek  comedy  by  ApoUodorus;  the  fable  is  more  simple 
than  that  of  Terence's  other  pieces,  in  which  he  has  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  double  plots.  When  first  ex- 
hibited, A.U.C.  589,  it  was  interrupted,  as  the  prologue 

tells  us : — 

"  When  I  first 

Began  to  play  this  piece,  the  sturdy  boxers, 

(The  dancers  on  the  rope  expected  too) 

Th'  increasing  crowds,  the  noise,  and  women's  clamour, 

Oblig'd  me  to  retire  before  my  time. 

I  upon  this  occasion,  had  recourse 

To  my  old  way.     I  brought  it  on  again. 

In  the  first  act  I  please ;  meanwhile  there  spreads 

A  rumour  of  the  gladiators  ;^  then 

'  Exhibited  at  the  MegalesiaD  games.  Sextus  Jalins  CeBsar,  and 
Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  Curule  ^diles.  It  was  not  acted  through - 
oat  The  mosic  composed  for  equal  flutes  by  Flaccus,  freed-man  to 
daudias.  It  is  from  the  Qreek  of  ApoUodorus.  At  first  it  was 
acted  without  a  prologue,  Gn.  Octavios  and  T.  Manlius  Consuls, 
and  brought  forward  again  at  the  funeral  games  of  iBmilius  Paulus ; 
it  did  not  please.  It  was  acted  a  third  time,  when  Q.  Fulvius  and 
L.  Marcius  were  Curule  ^diles ;  principal  actor,  L.  Ambivius 
Turpio ;  it  then  succeeded.  * 

^  On  its  second  exhibition,  A.U.C.  594. 
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The  people  flock  together,  riot,  roar. 

And  fight  for  place&     I  meanwhile  my  place 

Could  not  majntarn.  To-day  there's  no  distorbanoe. 

All's  eilenoe  and  attention,  a  dear  stage ; 

'TIS  yours  to  give  these  games  their  proper  grnce." 

The  talented  actor  L.  Ambiyins  Turpio,  enoonraged  by 
his  soocesB  in  re?iying  the  condenmed  pkys  of  Caecilins, 
brought  the  Step-mother  a  third  time  befcve  a  B<Mnan 
audience;  when  it  reoeiyed  a  patient  hearing,  and  was 
frequently  repeated.  To  form  the  plot  of  this  comedy, 
Pamphilus,  a  young  man,  is  represented  as  refusing  to 
marry,  from  a  long  attachment  he  had  entertained  for  a 
courtezan  named  Baochis ;  at  length  he  is  constrained  by 
his  father  to  take  a  wife,  whose  gentle  and  kind  behaviour 
soon  wean  his  affections  from  his  mistress.  The  death  of 
a  relation  at  Imbrus,  to  whom  Pamphilus  is  heir,  obliges 
him  to  leave  home  for  some  time ;  and  his  wife,  on  pre- 
tence that  she  cannot  agree  with  her  mother-in-law,  quits 
the  house  of  her  husband,  and  returns  to  that  of  her  pa- 
rents. Pamphilus,  when  he  comes  home,  finds  that  Phi- 
lumena  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  of  which  he,  as  her 
husband,  could  not  be  the  fisither.  His  wife's  mother 
entreats  of  him  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  which  he  promises, 
and  assigns  as  hb  reason  for  not  bringing  her  back  to  his 
own  house  her  capricious  conduct  towards  his  mother.  That 
parent,  anxious  for  his  happiness,  offers  to  retire  into  the 
country ;  but  Pamphilus  still  proving  imwilling  to  take  }ier 
home,  his  father  suspects  that  he  had  renewed  his  con- 
nection with  Bacchis.  He  accordingly  sends  for  her;  she 
denies  the  existence  of  any  present  correspondence  with 
his  son,  and  generously  eager  to  clear  the  character,  as 
well  as  to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  former  lover,  she 
offers  to  confirm  her  statement  before  the  family  of  the 
wife  of  Pamphilus.  This  brings  on  the  catastrophe;  for 
during  the  interview,  that  lady's  mother,  Myrrhina,  ob- 
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serves  on  her  finger  a  ring  which  formerly  belonged  to  her 
daughter;  and  Baochis  acknowledges  to  have  received  it 
from  PamphiluSy  as  one  which  he  had  taken  from  a  damsel 
whom  he  had  met  and  forced,  while  flushed  with  wine» 
taking  advantage  of  the  night  and  darkness,  but  whose 
features  he  had  never  seen.  It  now  turns  out,  that  the 
lady  to  whom  Pamphilus  had  done  this  injury  is  his  own 
wife  Philumena,  and  that  he  himself  is  the  father  of  the 
child  of  which  she  had  just  been  confined  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  this  comedy  are  ably  portrayed,  particularly  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  first  act,  where  Parmeno  contrasts  the 
conduct  of  an  amiable  wife,  who  had  succeeded  in  effiicing 
the  love  of  her  husband  from  a  licentious  courtezan.  He 
says: — 

'*  For  when  he  had  examin'd  well  himself 
Bacchis,  and  her  at  home ;  and  had  compared 
Their  different  manners ;  seeing  that  his  bride. 
After  the  fashion  of  a  liberal  mind. 
Was  decent,  modest,  patient  of  affironts, 
And  anxious  to  conceal  the  wrongs  he  did  her ; 
Touch'd  partly  with  compassion  for  his  wife, 
And  partly  tir'd  with  t'other's  insolence, 
He  by  degrees  withdrew  his  heart  from  Bacchicf, 
Transferring  it  to  her  whose  disposition 
Was  so  congenial  to  his  own." 

The  character  of  Sostrata,  the  mother  of  Pamphilus,  is 
also  that  of  a  kind  and  feeling  woman.  In  the  delineation 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Bacchis,  Terence  has,  as  in  his 
parasite,  introduced  a  superior  character,  not  altogether 
lost,  but  still  desirous  of  earning  a  reputation  as  superior 
to  others  of  her  profession.  Pamphilus  is  likewise  placed 
in  an  interesting  and  favourable  point  of  view ;  while  the 
two  old  fathers  nearly  resemble  each  other,  being  both 
avaricious  and  irritable,  ready  to  vent  their  bad  humour  on 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  Parmeno,  the  slave  of  Pam- 
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philusy  18  a  lazy  inquiaitiYe  person,  kept  during  the  course 
of  the  piece  in  continual  occupation^  and  ignorance  of  the 
important  circumstances.  The  old  critics  speak  of  this  pla j 
as  greatly  inferior  to  the  others  of  Terence.  Bishop  Hurd, 
however,  in  his  notes  on  Horace,  asserts  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  his  comedies  in  the  true  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
and  that  for  the  genuine  beauty  of  dramatic  design,  as  well 
as  the  nice  coherence  of  the  fable,  it  must  appear  to  every 
reader  of  true  taste,  the  most  masterly  and  exquisite  of  the 
whole  collection.  Notwithstanding  the  bishop's  must,  and 
some  partial  beauties,  this  comedy  has  not  £Eur  pretensions 
to  rank  either  with  the  Andrian,  the  Eunuch,  or  the  Bro* 
thers  of  Terence.  The  opinion  of  Yolcatius  is  much 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  says — 

Sumetur  Hecyra'  sexta  ex  iis  fiibula. 
*'  The  kst  and  least  in  merit  of  the  six." 

Fharmio*^ — Like  the  preceding  comedy,  this  was  taken 
from  a  Greek  play  of  Apollodorus ;  the  prologue  says — 

**  To  day  I  bring  a  new  play,  which  the  Greeks 
Call  Epidicazomenos  ;^  the  Latins, 
From  the  chief  character,  name  Phormio ; 
Phormio,  whom  you  will  find  a  parasite, 
And  the  diief  engine  of  the  plot.     And  now. 
If  to  our  poet  you  are  well  inclin'd, 
Grive  ear,  be  favourable ;  and  be  ailent. 
Let  us  not  meet  the  same  ill-fortune  now, 

*  Hecjra,  or  the  Step-mother. 

'  Acted  at  the  Roman  sports,  L.  Posthumios  Albinns,  and  L. 
Cornelius  Merola,  Cumle  JEdSlea;  principal  actors,  L.  Ambivius 
Turpio,  and  L.  AtUlifis  Pranestinos.  The  munc  composed  for 
unequal  flutes,  by  Flaccns,  freed-man  to  Claudius.  Taken  entirely 
from  the  Epidicazomenos  of  Apollodorus.  Acted  four  times,  C. 
Fannius  and  M.  Valerius,  Consul ;  A.U.C.  594,  and  159  B.C. 

*  Epidicazomenos,  a  Greek  word,  sigmiyiDg  a  person  who  de- 
mands justice  of  another. 
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That  we  before  encounter'dy  when  our  troop 
Was  bj  a  tumult  driven  firom  the  place." 

This  play  has  been  called  Phormio  by  Terence,  from  a 
parasite,  whose  contrivances,  assisted  by  Greta,  the  servant, 
form  the  ground-work,  and  connect  its  double  plot  In 
this  comedy  two  brothers  had  gone  abroad,  each  leaving  a 
son  at  home,  one  named  Antipho  and  the  other  Pluedria, 
under  the  care  of  GtetsL  Aaiifho  falls  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  apparently  of  mean  condition ;  and  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  her,  and  still  be  able  to  excuse  himself  to 
his  father  Demipho  on  his  return,  persuades  Phormio  to 
assume  the  character  of  her  patron,  and  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  as  her  nearest  of  kin.  Antipho  making  no 
defence,  is  compelled  in  this  capacity,  according  to  the 
Athenian  law,  to  marry  the  supposed  orphan  Phanium. 
While  this  is  going  on,  Phsedria,  the  other  youth,  becomes 
enamoured  of  a  music-girl,  but  has  no  money  to  redeem 
her  from  the  slave-merchant.  The  old  gentlemen,  on  their 
return  home,  are  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  intelligence  of 
Antipho's  marriage,  as  it  had  been  arranged  between  them 
that  he  was  to  be  united  to  his  cousin.  At  the  suggestion 
of  G^ta,  Phormio  takes  advantage  of  this  distress ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sum  to  redeem  the  music-girl  with  whom 
Phsedria  had  become  enamoured,  he  consents  to  take  An- 
tipho's wife  home  to  himself,  provided  he  gets  a  portion 
with  her  of  thirty  minae,  which  being  paid  to  him  is  im- 
mediately laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  the  music-girl  for 
Pluedria.  It  is  now  discovered,  that  Antipho's  wife  is  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Chremes,  by  a  woman  of  Lemnos, 
with  whom  he  had  an  intrigue  fifteen  years  back,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  Athens  in  search  of  her  father.  Of 
course  the  idea  of  a  divorce,  and  handing  her  over  to  the 
parasite,  is  abandoned,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  make  Phormio  refund  the  thirty 
minsB  he  had  received.     In  the  construction  of  this  fable 
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there  is  great  art  displayed,  and  its  vivacity  and  humour 
are  superior,  in  the  author's  ofanion,  to  any  other  play  of 
Terence,  not  excepting  the  Eunuch.  The  diction  is  pure 
and  elegant;  the  character  of  Phonnio  is  of  a  higher  cast, 
and  more  ably  drawn  than  any  parasite  in  Phiutus.  Nau- 
sistrata  is  a  lively  sketch  of  a  shrewish  wife,  and  her  better 
half,  Chremesy  is  an  excellent  draught  of  a  hen-pecked 
husband. 

The  same  method  is  followed  by  Terence  in  this  comedy 
that  he  pursues  in  some  others — ^the  introduction  of  a  pro- 
tatic  personage,  a  character  foreign  to  the  &ble,  who  in- 
forms the  audience  of  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  them  to 
know.     Thus — 

Davus.  f  alone.  J 
Greta,  my  worthy  friend  and  countryman. 
Came  to  me  yesterday.    For  some  time  past 
I've  ow'd  him  some  small  balance  of  account ; 
This  he  desir'd  I  would  make  up.     I  have. 
And  brought  it  with  me.     For  his  master's  son, 
I  am  inform'd,  has  lately  got  a  wife ; 
So  I  suppose  this  sum  is  scrap'd  t(^ther 
For  a  bride-gift     Alack,  how  hard  it  is, 
That  he  who  is  abeady  poor,  should  still 
Throw  in  his  mite,  to  swell  the  rich  man's  heap ! 
What  he  scarce,  ounce  by  ounce,  from  short  allowance. 
Sorely  defrauding  his  own  appetite. 
Has  spar'd,  poor  wretch  I  shall  she  sweep  all  at  once, 
Unheeding  with  what  labour  it  was  got 
Geta,  moreover,  shall  be  struck  for  more ; 
Another  gift  when  madam's  brought  to  bed; 
Another  too,  when  master's  birth-day's  kept. 
And  they  initiate  him.^     All  this  mamma 
Will  carry  off,  the  bantling  her  excuse. 

*  It  is  sapposed  this  means  in  the  mysteries  of  Geres,  which  initi- 
ation took  place  when  very  yoong. 
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Here  Greta  enters,  and  fully  explains  the  circumstanceB 
as  mentioned  above ;  some  of  his  statements  are  both  hu- 
morous and  pathetic.  Describing  his  being  left  guardian 
to  Antipho  and  Phssdria,  he  says — 

"  At  their  departure,  ^ 

The  two  old  gentlemen  appointed  me 
A  kind  of  governor  to  both  their  sons. 

Davus. 

A  hard  task,  Geta  I 
Geta. 
In  truth,  I  found  it  so. 
My  angry  Grenius  for  my  sins  ordain'd  it 
At  first  I  took  upon  me  to  oppose. 
In  short,  while  I  was  trusty  to  th'  old  man. 
The  young  one  made  my  shoulders  answer  for  it. 

Datus. 
So  I  suppose ;  for  what  a  foolish  \»dBi 
To  kick  against  the  pricks.^ 

Geta. 

I  then  resolv'd. 
To  give  them  their  ovm  way  in  ev'ry  thing. 

Dcams. 
Ay,  then  you  made  your  market. 

Geta. 

Our  young  spark 
PUiy*d  no  mad  pranks  at  first     But  Phsedria 
Got  him  immediately  a  music-girl. 
Fond  of  her  to  distraction  I     Near  the  school 
Whither  she  went  to  take  her  lessons  stood 
A  barber's  shop,  wherein  most  commonly 
We  waited  her  return.     Hither  one  day 

'  Adveraain  stimiilam  calces,  "  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;"  ori- 
ginallj  an  old  Greek  proverb.  In  Acts,  chap.  ix.  ver.  5.  the  same 
expression  is  used,  *^  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks." 
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Came  a  joung  man  in  tears ;  we  were  amaz'd. 
And  aak'd  the  cause.     *  Never/  said  he,  and  wept, 

*  Did  I  suppose  the  weight  of  poverty 
A  load  so  sad,  so  insupportable, 

As  it  appeared  but  now.     I  saw  just  now, 

Not  fitf  fix>m  hence,  a  miserable  yixpn 

Lamenting  her  dead  mother.     Near  the  corpse 

She  sat ;  nor  friend,  nor  kindred,  nor  acquaintance. 

Except  one  poor  old  woman,  was  there  near 

To  aid  the  funeral     I  pitied  her. 

Her  beauty  too  was  exquisite.'    In  short. 

He  mov'd  us  all ;  and  Aniipho  at  once 

Cried,  *  Shall  we  go  and  visit  her?*     *  Why,  ay, 

I  think  so,'  said  the  other,  '  let  us  go  I 

Conduct  us,  if  you  please.'    We  went,  arriv'd. 

And  saw  her.     Beautiful  she  was  indeed  I 

More  justly  to  be  reckon'd  so,  for  she 

Had  no  additions  to  set  off  her  beauty. 

Her  hair  dishevell'd,  barefoot,  woe-be-gone, 

In  tears,  and  miserably  clad ;  that  if 

The  life  and  soul  of  beauty  had  not  dwelt 

Within  her  very  form,  all  these  together 

Must  have  extinguish'd  it.     The  spark,  possess'd 

Already  with  the  music-girl,  just  cried, 

*  She's  well  enougL'    But  our  young  gentleman — 

Dawis. 
Fell,  I  suppose,  in  love. 

In  love  indeed. 
But  mark  the  end  I     Next  day  away  he  goes 
To  the  old  woman  straight,  beseeching  her 
To  let  him  have  the  girL     '  Not  she  indeed ! 
Nor  was  it  like  a  gentleman,'  she  said, 
*For  him  to  think  on't.     She's  a  citizen. 
An  honest  girl,  and  bom  of  honest  parents. 
If  he  would  marry  her  indeed  by  law. 
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He  might  do  that,  on  no  account  aught  else.' 
Our  spark  distracted,  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
At  once  he  long'd  to  marry  her,  at  once 
Dreaded  his  absent  father. 

Would  not  he. 
Had  he  retum'd,  have  given  consent? 

Geta. 

Towed 

A  girl  of  neither  family  nor  fortune — 
Never. 

Daviu. 

What  then? 

Geta. 
What  then  I    Here  is  a  parasite, 
One  Phormio,  a  bold  enterprising  fellow. 
Whom,  may  all  the  gods  confound  I 

D(WU8. 

What  did  he! 
Geta. 
Gave  us  the  following  counsel,  *  There's  a  law 
That  orphan  girls  should  wed  their  next  of  kin. 
Which  law  obliges  too,  their  next  of  kin 
To  marry  them.     Ill  say,  that  you're  her  kinsman. 
And  sue  a  writ  against  you.     FIl  pretend 
To  be  her  father's  friend,  and  bring  the  cause 
Before  the  judge&    Who  her  father  was. 
Her  mother  who,  and  how  she's  your  relation. 
All  this  sham  evidence  111  bring,  by  which 
The  cause  will  turn  entirely  in  my  favour. 
You  shall  disprove  no  tittle  of  the  charge ; 
So  I  succeed.     Your  father  will  return 
Prosecute  me ;  what  then  ?  The  girl's  our  own. 

Davus. 
A  pleasant  piece  of  impudence. 
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Geta. 

It  pleased 
Our  spark  at  least     He  put  it  into  practice ; 
Came  into  court ;  and  he  was  cast  and  married. 

In  the  second  act  our  dramatist  has  exhibited  an  inimit- 
able scene  of  roguery  and  eflBrontery  on  the  part  of  Phormio, 
and  of  perplexity  on  the  side  of  Demipho,  who  brings  with 
him  three  lawyers,  Hegio,  Cnitinus,  and  Crito,  but  who  is 
nevertheless  overmatched  by  the  address  and  coolness  of  the 
parasite. 

Demipho, 
Was  ever  man  so  grossly  treated,  think  ye  ? 
This  way,  sirs,  I  beseech  you. 

Geta. 

He's  enrag'd ! 

Phormio. 
Hist  I  mind  your  cue ;  Fll  work  him. 

(coming  fortoard  and  speaking  aloud.)  Oh,  ye  gods ! 
Does  he  deny  that  Phanium's  his  relation  ? 
What  Demipho  I  Does  Demipho  deny 
That  Phanium  is  his  kinswoman  ? 

Geta. 

He  does. 

Phormio. 

And  who  her  father  was  he  does  not  know  ? 

Geta. 

No. 

Demipho.        (to  the  Lawyers.) 
Here's  the  very  fellow,  I  believe. 
Of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.     Follow  me  I 

Phormio.  (aloud.) 

And  that  he  does  not  know,  who  Stilpho  was  ? 
Geta. 

No. 


r 
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Phormio. 
Ah,  because  poor  thingy  she's  left  in  want. 
Her  father  is  unknown,  and  she  despis'd. 
What  will  not  avarioe  do  ? 

Geku 

If  you  insinuate 

My  master's  avaricioiis,  woe  be  to  you  I 

Dendpho.  (behind.) 

Oh,  impudence  1  he  dares  accuse  me  first. 

As  to  the  youth,  I  cannot  take  offence, 

If  he  had  not  much  knowledge  of  him,  since 

Now  in  the  vale  of  years,  in  want,  his  work. 

His  livelihood,  he  nearly  altogether 

Liv'd  in  the  country,  where  he  held  a  farm 

Under  my  father.     I  have  often  heard 

The  poor  old  man  complain,  that  this  his  kinsman 

Neglected  him.    But  what  a  man  I  a  man 

Of  most  exceeding  virtue. 

Geia. 

Much  as  one. 
Yourself,  and  he  you  praise  so  mucL 

Demipho.  (putting  Geta  aside^  and  then  addresring  Phormio.) 
Young  man,  permit  me  first  to  ask  one  question. 
And  if  you  please,  vouchsafe  to  answer  me. 
Who  was  this  friend  of  yours  ?  Explain  I  and  how 
Might  he  pretend  that  I  was  his  relation? 

JPhoTwdo* 
So  1  you  fish  for't,  as  if  you  didn't  know.  (Sneeringly.) 

Dendpho. 
Not  I ;  you  that  maintain 
I  ought,  instruct  me  how  to  recollect 

Fharmiom 
What  not  acquainted  with  your  cousin  ? 
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Demipho. 

Plague  I 

Tell  me  his  name. 

Pharmio. 

His  name  ?  ah ! 

Demipho. 

Well,  why  don't  you  ? 

Phormio. 
Confusion !  I've  forgot  the  name.^  (apart) 

Demipho, 

What  say  you  ? 
Ffiormio. 
Geta,  if  you  remember,  prompt  me. 

{apart  to  Geta.)        Pshaw  1 
I  will  not  telL     As  if  you  didn't  know. 
You're  come  to  try  me.  {abntd  to  Demipho.) 

Demipho. 

How  1  I  try  you  ? 

Geta. 
Stilpha  {whigpering  Phorndo. 

Pharmio. 
What  is't  to  me  ?    Stilpha 
Demiplio. 

Whom  say  you  ? 

JPfunmio. 

Stilpho ; 
Did  you  know  Stilpho,  Sir  ? 
Demipho. 

I  neither  know  him ; 
Or  even  bad  I  kinsman  of  that  name. 

'  In  the  Triniimmas  of  Plaatus,  where  a  similar  character  like 
Phomiio  is  employed  to  cairy  on  an  impostmre,  he  also  forgets  the 
name  of  tlie  person  from  whom  he  pretends  to  come ;  and  what 
renders  tlxe  L-ircumstance  more  amnsmg  is,  that  he  happens  to  be 
engaged  m  conTenation  with  the  very  person  himself. 
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Phormio. 
Hpw ;  are  jou  not  ashani'd  ?  But  if^  poor  man, 
Stilpho  had  left  behind  him  an  estate 
Of  some  ten  talents. 

Demipho. 

Out  upon  you. 

Phormio. 

Then 

You  would  have  been  the  first  to  trace  your  line, 

Quite  from  your  grandsire  and  great  grandsire. 

Demipho. 

True; 

Had  I  then  come,  Fd  have  explained  at  large 

How  she  was  my  relation.     So  do  you ! 

Say,  how  is  she  my  kinswoman  ? 

Geta. 

Well  said, 

Master,  you're  right  Take  heed !  {apart  to  Pharmio.) 

Pharmio. 

I  haye  ezplain'd 

All  that  most  clearly,  where  I  ought,  in  court 

If  it  were  false,  why  did  not  then  your  son 

Refute  it? 

Demipho. 
Do  you  tell  me  of  my  son. 
Whose  folly  can't  be  spoke  of  as  it  ought  ? 

Pharmio, 
But  you,  who  are  so  wise,  go,  seek  the  judge. 
Ask  sentence  in  the  self-same  cause  again. 
Because  you're  lord  alone,  and  alone  hare 
Pow'r  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  court 
Twice  in  one  cause.  {sneeringly.) 

Demipho. 
Although  I  have  been  wrong'd. 
Yet  rather  than  engage  in  litigation, 
Q 
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And  rather  than  hear  yon,  as  if  she  were 
Indeed  related  to  nn,  as  the  law 
Ordainsy  111  pay  her  dowry.     Take  her  henoe» 
And  with  her  take  five  minflc^ 

Ha!  ha!     A  pleasant  gentleman  I 

Demxpho. 
Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Have  I  demanded  anything  nnjust? 
Shant  I  obtain  this  either,  which  is  law  ? 

Fhormio. 
Fst  even  so,  rir  ?    Like  a  common  harlot 
When  you've  abus'd  her,  does  the  law  ordain 
That  you  should  pay  her  hire,  and  whistle  her  off? 
Or,  lest  a  citizen  through  poverty 
Bring  shame  upon  her  honour,  does  it 
That  she  be  given  to  her  next  of  kin. 
To  pass  her  life  with  him  ?  which  you  forbid.^ 

Demipho, 
Ay,  to*her  next  of  kin.     But  why  to  us. 

Or  wherefore  ? 

Pharmio. 
Oh  I  that  matter  is  settled ; 

Think  on't  no  more. 

>  According  to  Cooke's  table  of  Attic  money — 

The  Obolos  was  eqnal  to  l^i 

6  Oboli  were  eqnal  to  a  Dracbma  ..  7f 

100  Drachms  to  a  Mina   £3    4    7 

20  Min» 64  11     8 

60  Minn,  equal  to  a  Talent 193  15     0 

The  Obolus  was  brass,  the  rest  were  sQver.  Terence  mentions 
the  half-mina  in  his  Brothera;  it  was  a  smgle  com,  eqnal  to 
£l  128  d^d. 

'  The  Athenians,  who  were  a  very  witty  and  scandalizing  people, 
would  in  all  probability  greatly  enjoy  this  exquisite  delineation  of 
the  parasite's  cool  roguery. 
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Dendpho, 
One  word  more^  Pve  done. 
See  that  you  fetch  away  this  girl,  and  soon. 
Or  I  shall  turn  her  headlong  out  of  doors. 
So  much  for  Phormio ! 

Phormto» 

Offer  but  to  touch  her. 
In  any  other  manner  than  beseems 
A  gentlewoman  and  a  citizen. 
And  I  shall  bring  a  swinging  writ  against  you. 
So  much  for  Demipho  I     If  Pm  wanted, 
I  am  at  home,  d'ye  hear  ?  {apart  to  Geta.) 

Geta. 

I  understand. 

DemipfuK 

With  how  much  care,  and  what  solicitude. 

My  son  affects  me,  with  this  wretched  match 

Having  embroil'd  himself  and  me  I  nor  comes 

Into  my  sight,  that  I  might  know  at  least 

Or  what  he  says,  or  thinks  of  this  affair. 

Gt>  you,  and  see  if  he's  come  home,  or  no. 

Geta. 

I'm  gone.  {exit) 

.Demipho,  {to  the  Lawyers.) 

You  see,  sirs,  how  this  matter  stands. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  say,  Hegio  I 

Hegio. 

Meaning  me  ? 

Cratinus,  please  you,  should  speak  first. 

Demipho, 
Say  then,  Cratinus  I 

Cratinus, 

Me  d'ye  question  ? 

Demipho. 
You. 
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Cratinus. 

Then  I, 

Whatever  steps  are  best,  I'd  have  you  take. 

Thus  it  appears  to  me.     Whate'er  your  son 

Has  in  your  absence  done,  is  null  and  void. 

In  law  and  equity.     And  so  youll  find. 

That's  my  opinion. 

Demipho. 

Say  now,  Hegio  ? 
Hegio, 
He  has,  I  think,  pronoune'd  most  learnedly. 
But  so  'tis ;  many  men,  and  many  minds ! 
Each  has  his  fancy ;  now,  in  my  opinion, 
Whate'er  is  done  by  law,  can't  be  undone. 
'Tis  shameful  to  attempt  it. 

Demipho. 
Say  you,  Crito  I 

Crito. 

The  case,  I  think,  asks  more  deliberation. 
'Tis  a  nice  point 

Hegio, 
Would  you  aught  else  with  us  ? 
Dendpho, 
You've  utter'd  oracles,     {exeunt  Lawyert.) 
I*m  more  uncertain 
Now,  than  I  was  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  truly  comic  than 
the  above  scene;  its  dry  gravity  of  humour  in  some  measure 
redeems  the  charge  brought  against  Terence  for  the  want 
of  that  qualification  in  his  plays.  The  fifth  act  commences 
with  another  scene  of  great  humour,  in  which  Demipho 
and  Chremes  endeavour  to  recover  the  thirty  minsd  paid  to 
Phormio,  to  induce  him  to  take  back  the  young  damsel  that 
Antipho  had  married,  but  who  had  handed  it  over  to  Phse- 
dria  to  redeem  the  muaic  girL  Here  the  parasite  again 
proves  too  many  for  his  opponents ;  while  the  amusing  part 
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of  thg  scene  is  heightened  by  the  terrors  of  Chremes,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  hen-pecked  husband. 

Demipho  and  Chremes  enter,  and  soon  after  PhormuK 

Demipho. 
Well  may  we  thank  the  gracious  gods,  good  brother. 

That  all  things  have  succeeded  to  our  wish. 

But  now  let's  find  out  Phormio  with  all  speed. 

Before  he  throw  away  our  thirty  minse. 

Phormio    {pretending  not  to  see  them.) 
I'll  go  and  see  if  Demipho's  at  home. 
That  I  may— 

Demipho  (meeting  him,) 

We  were  coming  to  you,  Phormio. 

Phormio, 
On  the  old  score,  I  warrant. 

Demipho. 

Ay. 

Phormio* 

I  thought  so. 

Why  should  you  go  to  me  ?    Ridiculous  I 

Were  you  afraid  I  should  break  my  contract  with  you  ? 

No,  no  1  how  great  soe'er  my  poverty, 

I  have  always  shown  myself  a  man  of  honour. 

And  therefore  was  I  coming,  Demipho, 

To  let  you  know,  I'm  ready  to  receive 

My  wife  whene'er  you  please.    For  I  postpon'd 

Ail  other  business,  as  indeed  I  ought, 

Soon  as  I  found  you  were  so  bent  on  this.^ 

Detnipho. 
Ay,  but  my  brother  has  dissuaded  me 
From  going  any  further  in  this  business, 

'  In  the  author's  opinion,  such  language  in  the  mouth  of  the 
parasite,  is  the  perfection  of  satirical  wit ;  Phormio  being  aware  of 
the  discovery  which  had  induced  the  old  gentleman  to  change  their 
minds. 
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*  For  how  will  people  talk  of  it  ?'  days  he 

^  At  first  70U  might  have  done  it  handsomely ; 

*  But  then  you'd  not  consent  to  it ;  and  now 

*  To  think  of  a  divorce,  is  infamous  T 

In  short  he  urg'd  almost  the  very  things. 
That  you  so  lately  charg'd  me  with  yourself. 

Pharmio, 
You  trifle  with  me,  gentlemen. 

Demipho. 

How  so? 

Fhormio. 
How  so  ?  Because  I  cannot  marry  t'other. 
With  whom  I  told  you  I  was  first  in  treaty. 
For  with  what  face  can  I  return  to  her. 
Whom  I  have  held  in  such  contempt  ? 

Chremes.     {prompting  Demipho,) 
Tell  him, 
Antipho  does  not  care  to  part  with  her. 

Demipho, 
And  my  son  too  don't  care  to  part  with  her ; 
Step  to  the  forum  then,  and  give  an  order 
For  the  repayment  of  our  money,  Phormio. 

Pharmio, 
What  I  when  I've  paid  it  to  my  creditors  ? 

Demipho. 
What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Phormio. 

Grive  me  but  the  wife. 
To  whom  you  have  betroth'd  me,  and  111  wed  her. 
But  if  you'd  rather  she  should  stay  with  you. 
The  portion  stays  with  me,  good  Demipho. 
For  'tis  not  just,  I  should  be  bubbled  by  you; 
When  to  retrieve  your  honour,  I've  refus'd 
Another  woman  with  an  equal  fortune. 
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Demipho. 
A  plague  upon  your  idle  vapouring^ 
You  vagabond  I  D'ye  fancy  we  don't  know  you  ? 
You,  and  your  fine  proceedings  ? 

Phormio. 

You  provoke  me. 

Den^ipho, 
Why,  would  you  marry  her,  if  proffer'd  ? 

Pliormio. 

Try  me. 

Demipho, 
What !  that  my  son  may  keep  her  privately 
At  your  house  ?  That  was  your  intention. 

Phormio. 

Ha! 
What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Demipho, 
Give  me  my  money.  Sirrah  I 

Phormio, 
Give  me  my  wife,  I  say. 

Devrnpho. 
To  justice  with  him  I 

Phormio. 
To  justice?  Now,  by  heaven,  gentlemen. 
If  you  continue  to  be  troublesome — 

Demipho. 
What  will  you  do  ? 

Phormio. 
What  will  I  do  ?  Perhaps, 
You  think  I  can  only  patronize 
Grirls  without  portion ;  but  be  sure  of  this, 
Tve  some  with  portions  too. 

Chremes, 
What's  that  tons? 
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Phcrmio. 

Nothing.  I  know  a  lady  here,  whose  husband — 

(carekssly.) 

Chremes. 

Ha! 

Demipho. 

What's  the  matter? 

Ptwmdo. 

Had  another  wife 

Chremes.  (aside.) 

I'm  a  dead  man  I 

Pharmio. 

By  which  other 
He  had  a  daughter ;  whom  he  now  brings  up 
In  private. 

Chremes.  (aside.) 

I  am  dead  and  buried ! 

IViormio. 
This  I'll  teU  her.  (^foing  towards  the  house.) 

Chremes. 
Don't  I  beseech  you. 

Phormio. 
O I  are  you  the  man  ? 

Demipho. 
Death !  how  insulting ! 

Chremes  to  Phormio. 

We  discharge  you. 

Phormio. 

Nonsense  I 
Chrevnes. 
What  would  you  more  ?  The  money  you  have  got, 
We  will  forgive  you. 

Phormio. 

Well,  I  hear  you  now. 
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If  Terence  copied  as  closely  from  the  original,  in  this 
comedy,  as  it  is  believed  he  did  in  the  four,  which  he  took 
from  Menander,  it  will  lead  us  to  form  no  mean  opinion  of 
the  dramatic  talents  of  ApoUodorus.  Moliere  has  written  an 
indifferent  trayestie  of  this  excellent  play,  in  his  farce  Les 
Fourberies  de  Scapin,  "  The  Cheats  of  Scapin."  A  com- 
parison cannot  fairly  be  drawn  between  the  two  pieces,  that 
of  Moliere  being  so  greatly  inferior.  The  two  old  fathers, 
Argante  and  Geronte,  are  made  perfect  fools,  and  Scapin  is 
a  far  less  agreeable  parasite  than  Phormio. 

The  above  six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the 
dramatic  writings  of  Terence  ;  although  taken  by  him  fropi 
the  Greek  stage,  on  which  he  knew  they  had  been  already 
acted,  he  has  shown  taste  and  judgment  in  the  additions 
and  alterations  made  on  those  borrowed  subjects.  This 
great  writer  was  a  more  exact  observer  of  the  unities  of 
time  and  place' than  his  predecessors.  The  Latin  poets 
before  him  had  conunenced  the  method  of  combining  two 
stories  in  one ;  and  this  addition,  which  we  call  the  double 
plot,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  greater  number  of  inci- 
dents, and  more  variety  of  action;  Terence,  however, 
usually  practised  this  art  The  simplicity  and  unity  of 
fable  in  the  Greek  comedies,  were  not  so  well  calculated  to 
please  a  ruder  people,  like  the  Romans  at  this  period,  less 
thoroughly  acqufunted  with  the  genuine  beauties  of  the 
drama.  Next  to  the  management  of  the  plot,  the  charac- 
ters and  manners  represented  are  the  most  important  points ; 
and  in  these  Terence  was  considered  superior  to  all  the  other 
comic  poets ;  his  representations  are  never  overstrained.  He 
appears  to  have  been  quite  aware,  that  ridicule  when  carried 
to  an  extreme  creates  creatures  of  the  imagination,  and  not  a 
likeness  of  real  personages.  In  this  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  between  the  old 
and  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks ;  the  old  presented  scenes  of 
uninterrupted  gaiety  and  raillery,  nothing  was  spared  that 
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could  become  an  object  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule ;  but  the 
latter,  or  the  new,  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  endeavoured 
to  attract  applause  by  elegance  of  style,  and  the  beauty  of 
moral  sentiment     The  characters  of  this  author,  although 
of  the  same  description  as  those  of  Plautus,  are  all  of  a 
higher  cast.     His  slave-dealers,  or  panders,  are  rather  mer- 
chants greedy  of  gun,  than  shameless  agents  of  vice;  his 
courtezans,  instead  of  being  invariably  wicked  and  rapa- 
cious, are  frequently  represented  as  not  destitute  of  amiable 
and  beneficent  qualities ;  his  braggart  captains  have  neither 
so  much  blustering  rhodomontade,  nor  appear  so  ridiculously 
contemptible ;  his  parasites  are  altogether  superior  to  those 
of  Plautus,  and  his  slaves  are  less  coarsely  farcical    In  short, 
the  shades  of  character  in  Plautus  are  generally  strong  and 
broad ;  in  Terence,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  nicely  ob- 
served, accurately  expressed,  and  never  permitted  either  to 
overstep  nature  or  probability.     In  comic  humour,  as  it  has 
been  already  observed,  Terence  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
his  predecessor  Plautus ;  his  plays  are  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite much  risibility,  although  his  wit  and  raillery  are  set  off 
by  all  the  charms  of  taste  and  happy  expression.     For  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  diction,  Terence  stands  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Latin  comic  poets  who  have  written  for 
the  stage ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote  should  receive  its  highest 
polish,  in  point  of  grace  and  delicacy  combined  with  mm- 
plicity,  from  the  hand  of  an  individual  who  was  a  forever, 
and  commenced  his  life  as  a  slaVe.     We  have  seen  that  he 
is  called  by  Caesar, 

Puri  sermonis  amator. 
"  Lover  of  purest  dialogue." 

Terence  was  equally  admired  by  his  own  contemporaries, 
and  the  writers  in  the  golden  era  of  Boman  literature;  and 
even  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  when  his  elegant  sim- 
plicity was  so  different  from  the  style  affected  by  the  authors 
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of  that  period,  he  still  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  model 
of  correct  composition. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
DRAMATIC  POETRY  OP  THE  ROMANS  CONTINUED. 

PACUVIUB    AND    ATTIU8 THE    ATELLANE    FABLES — ^EXODIA 

AND  MIHES — THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  ROMAN  THEATRE 

STYLE  OF  ACTING,  MASKS,  &C 

The  early  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  distinguished  by 
more  talent  than  their  tragedy.  It  is  not  a  correct  opinion, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  former  requires  a  greater 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  the  latter.  Comedy  is  a 
representation  of  manners  more  than  of  the  passions,  and 
paints  the  ridiculous  rather  than  the  serious  features  of  the 
mind ;  tragedy  represents  the  storms  which  sweep  through 
the  heart,  and  to  which  man  in  every  condition  of  life  is 
liable.  Whilst  Plautus,  CaBcilius,  and  Terence  raised  the 
comic  drama  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  celebrity, 
Pacuvius  aiid  Attius  attempted,  with  considerable  success, 
the  noblest  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies. 

Pacuvius  flourished  185  B.C, 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  by  a  sister  of  that  poet, 
and  bom  at  Brundusium  A.U.C.  534.  He  not  only  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  poetical  talents,  but  also  by  his 
skill  in  painting,  and  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Bo- 
mans  who  attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  that  elegant 
art ;  a  picture  which  he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  obtained  him  much  celebrity.  Only 
a  few  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  remain,  con- 
sequentiy  any  opinion  formed  of  them  must  be  taken  from 
the  observations  of  those  critics  who  wrote  while  his  works 
were  extant.  He  has  been  commended  by  Horace  and 
Quintilian  for  the  polish  of  his  versification,  and  skill  in 
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the  dramatic  conduct  of  his  scenes.  The  names  of  twenty 
of  his  tragedies  are  still  preserved  to  us;  they  are — An- 
chises,  Antiope,  Armorum  Judicium^  Atalanta,  ChryseSy 
Dulorestes,  Hermione,  lliona,  Medum,  Medea,  Niptris, 
Orestes  et  Pylades,  Paulus,  Periboea,  Plinis,  Pseudo,  Tan- 
talus, Teucer,  Thyestes.  These  plays  were  imitated  or 
translated  by  Pacuvius  from  the  Greek,  with  the  exception 
of  his  Paulus,  which  was  of  his  own  invention,  and  the 
first  Latin  tragedy  on  a  Boman  subject ;  as  there  are  only 
four  lines  of  it  extant,  we  cannot  ascertain  which  Boman 
of  that  name  gave  the  appellation  to  it.  Begarding  the 
others,  the  Antiope  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished ;  it 
was  considered  by  Cicero  as  a  great  national  tragedy,  and 
an  honour  to  the  Boman  name.  The  Orestes  and  Pylades 
was  also  a  very  popular  tragedy.  Pacuvius  published  his 
last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  oppressed  with  old  age  and 
bodily  infirmity,  he  retired  to  Tarentum,  where  he  died,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  130  B.  C.  An  el^ant  epi- 
taph, believed  to  be  written  by  himself,  is  quoted  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  who  styles  it,  '^  verecundissimum  et  purissimumas," 
inscribed  on  a  tombstone  which  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
public  road,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Bomans.  It 
was  as  follows — 
Adolescens,  tametsi  properas,  hoc  te  saxum  rogat, 
Uti  ad  se  aspicias;  deinde,  quod  scriptum  est,  legas. 
Hie  sunt  poette  Marcei  Pacuviei  sita 
Ossa.     Hoc  volebam  nescius  ne  esses.     Yale. 

**  O  youth !  though  haste  should  urge  thee  hence  away. 
To  read  this  stone  thy  steps  one  moment  stay ; 
That  here  Pacuvius'  bones  are  laid  to  tell : 
I  wish'd  that  thou  might'st  know  it.     Fare  thee  welL'^ 


I » 


Pacuvius  was  succeeded  by 

AttiuSy  whojlourished  140  B.  C. 
This  dramatic  poet,  sometimes  improperly  called  Accius, 
was  bom  A.U.C.  584,  and  brought  forward  his  first  play  at 
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thirty  years  of  age.  He  began  to  write  tragedies  before 
the  death  of  his  predecessor;  and  Aulus  Gellius  relates^ 
that  when  on  his  way  to  Asia,  he  was  detained  for  some 
time  at  Tarentum^  where  Pacuvius  had  retired,  and  was 
invited  to  pass  some  days  with  the  veteran  poet.  -During 
his  visit,  he  redde  to  his  host  the  tragedy  of  Atreus,  one  of 
his  earliest  productions ;  Pacuvius  considered  his  verses  to 
be  high  sounding  and  lofty,  but  thought  they  were  harsh 
and  wanted  mellowness.  Attius  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
opinion,  which  he  observed  gave  him  satisfaction ;  for  that 
genius  resembled  apples,  which  when  produced  hard  and 
sour  grow  mellow  in  maturity,  while  those  unseasonably 
soft  do  not  become  ripe,  but  rotten ;  his  expectations  in  this, 
however,  were  not  fulfilled,  as  his  verses  continued  harsh 
to  the  last  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  a  high  opinion 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  of  his  writings  by  the 
Romans ;  for  such  was  the  respect  pidd  to  him,  that  an 
actor  was  severely  punished  for  mentioning  his  name  on 
the  stage.  Dedus  Brutus,  who  was  consul  A.U.C.  615, 
and  greatly  distinguished  for  his  victories  in  Spain,  received 
him  into  the  same  friendly  intimacy  to  which  Ennius  was 
admitted  by  the  elder,  and  Terence  by  the  younger  Scipio 
Africanus.  From  the  force  and  eloquence  of  his  tragedies, 
Attius  was  asked  why  he  did  not  plead  causes  in  the  forum ; 
his  answer  was,  that  he  made  the  characters  in  his  tragedies 
speak  what  he  chose,  but  that  in  the  forum  his  opponents 
might  say  things  he  should  not  like,  and  which  he  might 
not  be  able  to  answer.  Agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Ovid, 
it  would  seem  that  Attius  generally  chose  enormously  cri- 
minal subjects  for  the  arguments  of  his  plays.  By  the 
advice  of  Pacuvius  he  imitated  those  which  had  already 
been  brought  forward  on  the  Athenian  stage;  accordingly 
we  find  he  has  dramatized  the  stories  of  Andromache,  Phi- 
loctetes,  Antigone,  &c,  short  fragments  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Two  of  his  plays,  however,  were  not  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek,  but  formed  on  Roman  subjects,  The 
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Bratus,  and  The  Decius.  The  former,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  compliment  to  the  family  of  his  patron  De- 
cius Brutus,  was  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  The 
only  passage  extant  is  the  dream  of  Tarquin,  with  its  inter- 
pretaticHi,  viz.,  that  he  had  been  overthrown  by  a  ram  which 
a  shepherd  had  presented  to  him;  and  while  lying  wounded 
on  his  back,  he  looked  up  to  the  sky,  and  observed  that 
the  course  of  the  sun  was  changed  from  west  to  east.  The 
first  part  of  the  Aream  is  interpreted  as  a  warning  that  he 
would  be  expelled  firom  his  kingdom  by  one  whom  he  ac- 
counted as  stupid  as  a  sheep  (meaning  L.  Junius  Brutus), 
and  that  the  solar  phenomenon  portended  a  popular  change 
in  the  government  Attius  appears,  in  his  tragedies,  like 
his  dramatic  brethren,  to  have  entertained  a  contempt  for 
dreams,  prodigies,  and  the  science  of  augury,  and  to  have 
been  like  them  a  free-thinker.  The  argument  of  his  other 
drama,  also  founded  on  a  Koman  subject,  and  belonging  to 
the  class  called  Praetextatas,  was  on  the  patriotic  self-devo- 
tion of  Publius  Decius,  the  son ;  who,  when  his  army  could 
no  longer  sustain  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  composed  of 
Etruscans  and  Grauls,  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  and  fell  under  the  darts  of  the  foe,  in  the  year  of 
Bome  457.   Attius  died  about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  drama  did  not  establish  itself  systematically  and  by 
degrees,  among  the  Boman  people,  as  was  the  case  in  Greece. 
Plautus  wrote  for  the  theatre,  in  the  life-time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  and  Terence  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Pa- 
cuvius  and  Attius ;  so  that,  every  species  of  this  kind  of 
amusement  came  together,  and  was  adopted  at  the  theatre, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and  that  which  was  most  absurd 
frequently  had  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  bestowed 
on  it.  The  Greek  drama,  owed  its  splendid  state  of  perfec- 
tion to  a  close  imitation  of  nature ;  but  when  the  Bomans 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  they 
had  not  even  sown  the  seeds  of  learning;   consequently 
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they  were  satisfied  with  the  ripened  produce  imported  from 
abroad,  and  they  neither  did  nor  could  attain  such  perfec- 
tion ;  for  however  exquisite  their  models,  they  did  not  copy 
from  nature  itself,  but  only  from  the  representation  and 
image.  Other  causes  may  justly  be  assigned  for  the  want 
of  originality  in  the  whole  of  the  Roman  drama.  The  na- 
tion was  sadly  deficient  in  that  milder  humanity,  and  soft- 
ness of  feeling,  of  which  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
instances  in  Grecian  history.  Instead  of  melting  with 
tenderness  at  the  woes  of  Andromache,  the  people  were 
more  gratified  by  what  we  call  the  spectacle,  introduced 
with  such  ostentation  as  to  destroy  all  the  grace  of  the  per- 
formances. A  thousand  mules  pranced  upon  the  stage  in 
the  tragedy  of  Clytemnestra,  and  in  the  Trojan  Horse 
whole  regiments  were  marshalled,  accoutred  in  foreign  ar- 
moiu*.  From  the  austere  patriotism  of  Brutus,  sacrificing 
every  feeling,  even  those  of  a  father,  to  the  love  of  country, 
or  from  personal  hatred  to  the  Tarquins,  in  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  by  Tarquin  the  proud,  or  from  pride, 
or  personal  aggrandizement ;  from  the  frugality  of-  Cincin- 
natus,  and  the  parsimony  of  the  Censor,  Rome,  with  firight- 
ful  rapidity,  fell  into  a  state  of  luxury  and  corruption 
without  example.  The  great  revolutions  which  occurred 
among  the  Roman  people,  were  occasioned  not  by  any  fore- 
thought or  predetermination,  but  by  events  acting  suddenly 
and  strongly  on  their  feelings.  The  distressing  circum- 
stances attending  the  hard  fate  of  Lucretia,  Virginia,  and 
the  youth  Publius,  drove  their  kings  from  the  throne, 
upset  the  decemvirs,  and  delivered  the  poorer  citizens  from 
the  griping  avarice  and  oppression  of  patrician  creditors. 
Even  during  the  short  period  caUed  the  age  of  refinement, 
Rome  did  not  possess  a  poetical  public ;  the  taste  of  the 
populace,  originally  harsh,  coarse,  and  lumpish,  only  changed 
to  take  a  barbarous  pleasure  in  wanton  displays  of  human 
violence,  and  brutal  cruelty.  Lions,  and  other  wild  beasts, 
tore  each  other  to  pieces  before  their  eyes ;  and  they  beheld 
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with  emotions  of  delight,  crowds  of  gladiators  sacrificing 
their  valour  and  life,  on  the  blood-stained  arena  of  a  circus. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  method  adopted  by  their  rulers  of 
obtaining  the  public  favour,  was  through  the  exhibition  of 
these  spectacles  on  the  most  expensive  scale  of  variety  and 
splendour.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  a  people  tak- 
ing delight  in  such  brutal  amusements,  could  possess  that 
exquisite  sympathy  for  suffering,  without  which  none  can 
perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  a  tragic  drama. 

There  were  several  divisions  of  the  regular  Roman  drama, 
besides  that  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Thus  a  tragedy  on  a 
Greek  subject,  and  in  which  Greek  manners  were  pre- 
served as  the  Hecuba,  &c  was  styled  Tragoedia,  or  some- 
times Tragoedia  Palliata.  Those  in  which  Roman  characters 
were  introduced,  as  the  Brutus  and  Decius  of  Attius,  were 
called  Pnetextatae,  because  the  Prsetexta  was  the  habit 
worn  by  the  Roman  kings  and  consuls.  The  comedy  which 
adopted  Greek  subjects  and  manners,  was  termed  Comcedia, 
or  Comoedia  Palliata,  and  that  which  had  Roman  dresses 
and  customs,  was  called  Togata.  The  Tabemaira,  so  named 
from  Tabema,  as  its  scene  was  conmionly  laid  in  shops  or 
taverns,  was  a  comedy  of  a  lower  order  than  the  Togata; 
and  represented  the  manners  likely  to  be  found  among  the 
dregs  of  the  plebeians. 

The  AteUane  Fables.^ — These  formed  a  species  of  ir- 
regular drama  peculiar  to  the  Romans  themselves,  and  for 
which  they  were  not  indebted  to  the  Greeks.  After  Livius 
Andronicus  had  established  a  regular  theatre  at  Rome, 
formed  on  the  Greek  model,  and  supported  by  professional 
writers  and  actors;  the  free  youth  were  still  desirous  amid 
their  foreign  refinements  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of 

'  ^  They  were  so  called  from  Atello,  a  town  of  tlie  Oscans  now  St. 
Arpino,  abont  two  miles  south  from  A  versa,  between  Capua  and 
Naples. 
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the  old  popular  pastimes  of  their  Italian  ancestry ;  they 
continued  therefore  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  satiric 
pieces,  originally  introduced  by  the  Histrions  of  Etruria, 
and  with  the  Atellane  Fables,  which  Oscan  performers 
had  first  made  known  at  Rome.  The  actors  of  the  regular 
drama  were  not  permitted  to  appear  in  such  representations, 
and  the  young  Romans  to  whom  the  privilege  was  reserved, 
could  not  be  called  on  to  unmask  in  the  presence  of  the 
spectators,  nor  did  any  disgrace  attend  in  this  instance  their 
adopting  the  part  of  actors ;  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  rude  sort  of  amateur  performance.  These  Fables  consisted 
of  detached  scenes,  without  much  dramatic  connection,  but 
full  of  jocular  witticisms  and  buffoonery.  At  first  they 
were  written  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  one  of  their  stand- 
ing characters  was  called  Maccus,  a  grotesque  personage, 
with  an  immense  head,  long  nose,  and  hump  back,  who  cor- 
responded in  some  measure  to  the  clown  of  modem  panto- 
mime. Pappus  seems  to  have  been  another  character  intro- 
duced with  Maccus,  and  answering  to  our  Pantaloon.  In  its 
original  form,  this  species  of  entertainment  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  in  constant  use  at  Rome.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Atellane  Fables  were  at  first  either  written  out,  or  that 
the  actors  had  certain  parts  prescribed  to  them ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  subject  was  agreed  on,  and  the  performers 
filled  up  the  scenes  from  their  own  invention.  As  the  Ro- 
man language  improved,  the  Oscan  dialect  was  gradually 
abandoned.  A  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane  Fables,  Quin- 
tus  Novius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tufy  from  the  foundatibn  of  Rome,  chiefly  contributed  to 
this  innovation.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the 
Virgo  Praegnans,  Dotata,  Grallinaria»  Gemini,  and  others. 
In  the  time  of  Sylla  these  Fables  were  written  by  Lucius 
Pomponius  entirely  in  the  Latin  language ;  as  he  refined 
their  ancient  buffoonery,  and  gave  them  a  more  rational 
cast,  he  is  styled  by  Yelleius  Paterculus  the  inventor  of 
this  species  of  drama.     The  names  of  sixty-three  of  his 
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pieces  have  been  cited  by  grammarianB,  a  few  fragments 
only  have  come  down  to  us.  Pomponius  was  imitated  by 
Mummins,  and  also  by  Sylla  himself.  In  the  new  form, 
they  continued  to  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  public  fayour, 
till  the  Mimes  of  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  them. 

The  Exodia.  —  Besides  the  Atellane  Fables,  the  Boman 
youth  were  in  the  habit  of  acting  short  pieces,  called  Exo- 
di%  which  were  interludes,  or  after-pieces  of  a  still  more 
loose  and  detached  description  than  the  Atellanes.  It  is 
doubtful  however,  whether  the  Exodia  were  performed  at 
the  end  of  the  principal  piece,  like  our  farces,  being  the 
issue  of  the  entertainment;  or  whether  they  were  a  sort  of 
interlude,  and  had  not  as  a  matter  of  necessity  any  con- 
nection with  the  principal  representation.  Joseph  Scaliger 
takes  a  view  in  accordance  with  the  first  idea;  but  the 
elder  Scaliger  and  Salmasius  adopt  the  second.  The  Exo- 
dia continued  to  be  performed  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Nero ;  and  so  great  was  the  license  indulged  in  them,  that 
they  often  contained  jocular  and  direct  allusions  to  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  these  dreaded  Emperors. 

Tlie  Mimes. — In  the  long  period  from  the  times  of  Plautus, 
Terence,  Pacuvius,  and  Attius,  till  the  Augustan  age,  there 
appeared  no  successor,  possessing  merit  as  an  author  of  the 
regular  drama.  That  the  plays  of  these  writers  still  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  represented,  is  evident,  from  the 
vast  wealth  acquired  in  the  time  of  Cicero  by  ^sopus  and 
Boscius.  The  fund  of  entertainment  thus  withheld  was 
supplied  by  the  Mimes,  which  now  became  fashionable  in 
Rome.  There  was  a  dose  resemblance  between  the  Mimes 
and  the  Atellane  Fables ;  the  characters  in  the  last-men- 
tioned were  chiefly  provincial,  while  the  former  exhibited 
a  likeness  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  at  Rome.  Antic 
gestures  were  also  more  employed  in  the  Mimes  than  in 
the  other,  and  they  were  more  indelicate  and  ludicrous.    The 
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Mimes  were  represented  by  actors  who  sometimes  wore 
masks,  but  more  frequently  stained  their  faces,  like  our  clowns 
and  mountebanks.  The  performers  often  gave  full  scope  not 
only  to  natural  unpremeditated  gaiety,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves  to  every  sort  of  extravagant  and  indecorous  action. 
The  Sanio  or  Zany,  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Mi- 
mes and  the  Atellane  Fables.  He  excited  laughter  by  lolling 
out  his  tongue,  and  making  asses'  ears  on  his  head  with  his 
fingers.  There  was  likewise  the  Panniculus  in  a  party  co- 
loured dress,  feigning  stupidity,  and  allowing  blows  to  be 
inflicted  on  him  without  cause.  Women  also  performed  in 
these  dramas,  and  were  often  the  mistresses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  Mimes  were  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  with  the  tricks 
which  wives  played  on  their  husbands,  and  a  representation 
i}(  the  lowest  follies  of  the  vulgar.  They  were  originally 
represented  as  a  sort  of  afterpiece,or  interlude,  to  the  regular 
dramas,  and  were  intended  to  fill  up  the  blank  left  by  the 
omission  of  the  (diorus,  although  they  subsequentiy  formed 
a  separate  and  popular  public  amusement,  which  in  some 
measure  superseded  all  other  dramatic  entertainments.  Syl- 
la  was  so  attached  to  the  Mimes,  that  he  bestowed  on  the 
actors  of  them  many  acres  of  the  public  lands.  It  appears 
ungular,  that  the  most  grave  and  dignified  nation  should 
have  been  so  partial  to  an  exhibition  of  licentious  buffoon- 
ery on  the  stage.  The  reason  may  be,  that  when  people 
have  a  mind  to  amuse  themselves,  they  choose  what  is  most 
at  variance  from  their  usual  temper  and  habits.  The  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  Mimes  led  gradually  to  their  puri- 
fication; they  assumed  a  higher  cast  of  character;  and  while 
availing  themselves  of  the  unlimited  indulgence  permitted 
by  these  ludicrous  farces,  many  striking  truths  and  beautiful 
maxims  were  introduced.  Such  appears  from  the  Mimes 
of  Decimus  Laberius,  and  Publius  Syrus,  who  flourished 
during  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  four  great 
branches  of  the  Roman  drama  were  formed  by  the  regular 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  AtcUane  Fables,  and  the  Mimes. 
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The  structure  of  the  Roman  theatre. — Those  stages  origi* 
nally  erected  in  very  early  periods  of  the  Roman  Bepublio 
for  the  exhibitions  of  histrions  and  dancers,  were  set  np 
after  the  fashion  of  Etmria  in  places  constructed  of  boughs 
of  treesy  in  tents  or  booths,  not  much  superior  in  dignity  or 
accommodation  to  the  cart  of  Thespis.  It  was  fix)m  the 
Ck'eekfify  however,  that  the  Romans  derived  their  model  of 
a  r^ular  theatre ;  and  the  first  building  of  that  description 
was  constructed  for  Livius  Andronicns  on  the  A ventine  Hill ; 
this  however  was  only  a  temporary  one.  In  the  year  of  the 
city  574,  M.  iBmilius  Lepidus  had  a  theatre  constructed  ad- 
jacent to  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  it  was  also  one  of  those  oc- 
casional buildings  removed  after  a  series  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. A  short  time  before  the  b^inning  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  a  pky-house,  which  the  censors  were  fitting  up 
with  seats,  was  thrown  down  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  as 
injurious  to  public  morals,  this  obliged  the  people  to  view 
the  performances  standing.  At  length,  M.  JEknilius  Scau- 
rus  built  a  theatre,  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  80,000 
spectators,  and  provided  with  every  convenience;  it  was 
adorned  with  great  magnificence,  statuary,  cloth  of  gold, 
and  marble,  at  an  abnost  incredible  expense.  Curio,  his 
rival,  being  unable  to  exceed  such  costly  decorations,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  new  invention,  which  he  brought  for- 
ward at  the  funeral  entertainments  given  by  him  in  honour 
of  his  father's  memory.  He  erected  two  large  edifices  of 
wood  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  so  contrived  on  hinges  that 
the  buildings  could  be  united  at  their  centre,  or  separated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  theatre,  or  amphitheatre,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  exhibition.  In  both  of  these 
edifices  he  caused  stage-plays  to  be  acted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  the  semicircles  being  placed  back  to  back,  so 
that  the  declamation,  music,  and  applause  of  the  one  did 
not  interrupt  the  other ;  then,  having  wheeled  them  round 
in  the  afternoon,  and  completed  the  circle,  they  formed  an 
amphitheatre,  where  he  exhibited  combats  of  gladiators. 
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These  theatres,  though  they  surpassed  in  extent  and  sump- 
tuousness  the'  former  structures  of  wood,  yet  being  built  of 
that  material,  and  only  destined  for  representations  during 
certain  games  or  festivals,  were  taken  down  when  these 
were  concluded.  The  costly  materials  of  the  theatre  of 
Scaurus  were  removed  to  his  private  villa,  where  they  were 
burned,  as  it  is  stated,'  by  his  servants,  in  a  transport  of 
indignation  at  the  insane  extravagance  of  their  master. 

The  first  individual  who  erected  a  permanent  theatre  of 
stone  was  Pompey.  It  was  situated  in  the  field  of  Flora, 
near  the  temple  of  Venus  Yictrix,  and  built  after  the  plan 
of  a  playhouse  at  Mitylene,  and  held  just  one  half  of  the 
number  of  spectators  which  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
theatre  of  Scaurus.  It  was  finished  during  Pompey's 
second  consulship,  A.IJ.C.  689,  and  its  construction  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  other  similar  edifices.  The 
Boman  theatres  built  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and 
commencement  of  the  empire,  followed  in  general  the  model 
of  the  Greek,  both  in  their  external  plan  and  interior 
arrangement  They  were  oblong  semicircular  buildings, 
forming  the  half  of  an  amphitheatre;  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  terminating  on  the  other  in  a  long  straight  line. 
The  interior  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the  place  for  the 
spectators,  the  orchestra,  and  the  stage.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, had  a  large  orchestra,  and  a  limited  Btage ;  the  Romans, 
a  confined  orchestra,  and  an  extensive  stage.  During  the 
consulship  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  A.U.C.  559,  he 
carried  a  law  by  which  a  separate  place,  part  of  the  or- 
chestra, was  assigned  to  the  senators.  Scipio  lost  much  of 
hia  popularity  by  this  aristocratic  innovation,  and  is  said  to 
have  bitterly  repented  afterwards  his  being  the  cause  of  it* 
The  knights  and  plebeians  continued  to  sit  promiscuously 

'  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  book  xxxvi.  c.  15. 
>  This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  him  int^  banishment. 
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for  more  than  an  huudred  years  longer ;  in  685,  however,  a 
regulation  of  the  tribune,  Roecias  Otho,  allotted  to  the 
knighta,  tribunes,  and  persons  of  a  certain  census,  fourteen 
rows  of  circular  benches  immediately  behind  the  orchestra. 
This  was  a  still  more  unpopular  measure  than  the  former, 
and  led  to  Otho  being  hissed  by  the  people  as  he  entered  the 
theatre,  even  while  Roscius  was  acting  one  of  his  prinicpal 
parts ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  the  anger 
of  the  people  could  be  appeased,  and  that  they  were  reconciled 
to  the  tribune.  Henceforth  the  senators  held  possession  of 
part  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  knights,  with  the  higher  classes, 
retained  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  immediately  surrounding 
it  The  former  sat  on  straight  benches,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  not  fixed ;  the  other  benches,  assigned  to  the 
knights  and  people,  were  semicircularly  disposed  around  the 
circumference  of  the  theatre,  and  carried  one  above  another 
sloping,  till  they  reached  the  most  remote  part,  and  as- 
cended nearly  to  the  top  of  the  theatre.  Over  the  highest 
tier  of  seats  a  portico  was  constructed,  the  roof  of  which 
ranged  with  the  loftiest  part  of  the  scene,  in  order  that  the 
voice  expanding  uniformly,  might  be  carried  to  the  upper- 
most seats  and  top  of  the  building.  The  number  of  stairs 
varied;  Pompey's  theatre  had  fifteen,  that  of  Marcellus 
only  seven;  as  luxury  increased  at  Borne,  they  were 
bedewed  with  streams  of  fragrant  water  for  coolness  and 
refreshment  At  the  top  of  each  flight  of  steps  were 
doors  communicating  directly  with  the  staircases,  to  allow 
egress.  In  the  andent  Boman  theatres,  built  of  wood, 
the  body  of  the  structure,  or  place  where  the  spectators 
sat,  was  open  at  top  to  receive  the  light;  or  rather,  it 
had  no  covering.  The'  luxury  of  canvas  drawn  partially 
or  completely  over  the  theatre  at  pleasure,  was  introduced 
by  Quintus  Catulus,  in  the  time  of  Marius.  These  curtains 
were  at  first  of  the  plainest  materials,  and  merely  used  as 
a  screen  from  the  sun,  or  protection  from  the  rain ;  but 
in  process  of  time,  olken  hangings  of  rich  texture  and 
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splendid  hues  waved  from  the  roof,  casting  their  gorgeous 
tints  on  the  proscenium  and  spectators. 

That  part  of  the  orchestra  not  allotted  for  the  seats 
of  the  senators,  was  occupied  by  the  musicians;  whose 
office  it  was,  in  the  performance  both  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  to  ^ve  to  the  actors  and  audience  the  tone  of 
feeling  which  the  dramatic  parts  demanded,  and  in  the  for- 
mer the  music  invariably  accompanied  the  chorus.  The 
chief  musical  instruments  were  right  and  left-handed  flutes, 
the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  in  later  times  a  hydraulic  organ  was 
introduced,  which,  according  to  Optatianus,  emitted  a  sound 
produced  from  air,  created  by  the  concussion  of  water.  The 
front  area  of  the  stage  was  a  little  elevated  above  that  part 
of  the  orchestra  where  the  musicians  were  placed,  and  was 
called  the  proscenium,  on  which  a  wooden  platform,  termed 
the  pulpitum,  was  raised  to  the  height  of  five  feet.  This 
the  actors  ascended  to  perform  their  characters,  and  here  all 
the  dramatic  representations  of  the  Bomans  were  exhibited, 
except  the  Mimes,  which  were  acted  on  the  lower  floor  of 
the  proscenium :  architectural  proportions  were  assigned  to 
these  different  parts.  The  space  behind  the  pulpitum  was 
called  the  scena,  because  the  scenery  appropriate  to  the 
piece  was  there  exhibited.  According  to  Yitruvius,  there 
were  three  varieties  of  scenes ;  in  tragedy,  columns,  sta- 
tues, and  other  embellishments  suitable  to  palaces  were 
introduced;  in  comedy,  the  houses  of  individuals,  with 
their  balconies  and  windows  arranged  in  imitation  of  pri- 
vate dwellings;  when  Mimes  or  Exodia  were  performed, 
groves,  dens,  mountains,  and  other  rural  objects  were  deli- 
neated. The  adherence  to  unity  of  place  rendered  unne- 
cessary that  frequent  shifting  of  scenes  required  in  our 
dramas.  When  the  side  scenes  were  changed,  the  painted 
boards  were  turned  by  machinery,  and  the  scene  was  called 
versatilis,  or  revolving;  when  it  was  withdrawn  altogether, 
and  another  substituted,  it  was  named  ductilis,  or  sliding. 
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There  were  also  tra]>-door8  in  this  {yart  of  the  theatre,  by 
which  ghosts  and  furies  ascended  when  their  presence  was 
required ;  and  machines  were  disposed  above  the  scena,  and 
at  its  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  gods,  and  other  su- 
perior beings,  suddenly  upon  the  stage.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  scena,  most  distant  from  the  audience,  there  was  a  cur- 
tain of  painted  canvas.  During  the  existence  of  the  re- 
public, it  is  asserted,  that  it  was  dropped  when  the  phiy 
began,  continued  down  during  the  performance,  and  drawn 
up  on  the  conclusion  of  the  representation.  In  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  it  is  believed,  that  an  alteration  took  place ;  the 
curtain  being  brought  forward  on  the  scena,  and  as  with  us, 
nused  at  the  commencement,  and  let  fiill  at  the  end  of  the 
piece.  At  each  side  of  the  scena  there  were  doors  called 
hospitalia,  by  which  the  actors  entered  and  retired 

There  were  two  descriptions  of  actors  on  the  Roman 
stage,  those  who  gesticulated,  and  those  who  declaimed. 
That  one  actor  should  have  recited,  and  another  performed 
the  corresponding  gestures,  certainly  appears  to  us  a  very 
inexplicable  circumstance  in  the  Boman  drama.  The  prac- 
tice, nevertheless,  began  so  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  who  being  encored  in  his  monologues,  introduced 
a  slave  who  declaimed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  while  he 
himself  executed  the  corresponding  gesticulations.  We 
can  only  account  for  such  a  system  in  the  recoUection,  that 
the  Boman  theatres  were  vastly  larger  and  worse  lighted 
than  ours,  that  the  mask  worn  by  the  actors  prevented  even 
the  nearest  spectator  from  perceiving  the  least  motion  of 
the  lips,  and  thus  only  heard  the  words,  without  knowing 
whether  they  proceeded  from  him  who  recited,  or  gesti- 
cukted;  and  these  actors  were  so  trained,  that  they 
perfectly  agreed  in  their  respective  parts.  Cicero  tells  us, 
that  a  comedian  who  made  a  movement  out  of  time,  was  as 
much  hissed  as  one  who  mistook  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  or  quantity  of  a  syllable  in  a  verse;  and  Seneca  adds, 
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that  it  is  surprising  to  sec  the  attitudes  of  eminent  conie- 
diaiis  on  the  stage  overtake  and  keep  pace  with  speech, 
notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  tongue.  The  art  of 
dramatic  gesticulation  was  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  to  be  taught  in  schools,  and  was  divided  into  three 
different  kinds ;  the  first,  called  the  Emmelia,  was  adapted 
to  tragic  declamation ;  the  second,  Cordax,  was  fitted  for 
comedy ;  and  the  third,  Sicinnis,  was  proper  to  the  Exodia 
and  Mimes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  drama,  in  the  time 
of  Livius  Andronicus,  the  actors  wore  caps,  and  their  faces 
were  daubed  with  the  lees  of  wine,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dramatic  art  in  Greece.  The  increased  dimensions  of 
the  theatres,  and  consequent  distance  of  the  spectators, 
obliged  the  Romans  to  borrow  from  art  the  expression  of 
those  passions  which  could  not  any  longer  be  distinguished 
on  the  natural  countenance  of  the  performer.  Most  of 
their  masks  covered  not  only  the  face,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  head,  the  beard  and  hair  being  delineated  as  well  as 
the  features ;  some  of  them  had  false  hair,  and  came  over 
the  head  like  a  helmet  They  were  made  of  chalk,  pipe- 
clay, or  terra  cotta,  so  transparent  and  artfully  prepared, 
that  the  play  of  the  muscles  could  be  seen  under  them. 
Cicero  states,  that  in  parts  of  pathos  or  indignation,  the 
actor*s  eyes  were  often  observed  to  sparkle  through  the 
mask.  It  appears,  that  most  of  them  represented  featiucs 
enlarged  beyond  the  natural  proportionst,  and  somewhat 
distorted.  A  wide  and  gaping  mouth  is  a  principal  charac- 
teristic, incrusted  with  metal,  so  as  to  have  partly  the 
effect  of  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  render  the  articula- 
tion more  distinct  and  sonorous.  It  is  believed  that  the 
dancers  and  pantomimic  actors,  as  they  did  not  speak,  had 
masks  exactly  resembling  the  natural  countenance.  The 
various  characters  who  appeared  on  the  Roman  stage  were 
distinguished  by  appropriate  masks,  a   particular  physi- 
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ognomy  bdng  oonadaed  esBential  to  escfa.  In  tn^ecGes 
Niobe  uppeaaei  with  a  aonowibl  coantejumop,  Medea  bad 
a  fieioe  ezpfessiODy  Bt^n  oouiage  was  pahitwl  on  tiie  maak 
of  Hercoles,  whik  that  of  Ajax  pioclaimed  jhraagf.  The 
father,  lover,  parBStte,  pander,  oonrteiin,  old  woman,  soldier, 
peasant,  and  slaTe  were  distb^uiahed  hy  their  apfun^iriate 
maakfl.^  The  matron,  virgin,  and  oonrtean  were  also  dis- 
tingoished  firom  each  other  by  the  manner  in  which  thdr 
hair  was  arranged  and  bnuded.  The  mask  of  the  paraaite 
had  brown  and  curled  luur ;  that  of  the  braggart  aq»tain, 
black  hair,  with  a  swarthy  complexion.  The  severe  fiir 
therms  ooontenance  was  distii^oiahed  fiom  the  indulgent 
one,  and  that  of  the  sober  young  man  firom  the  rake.  The 
dresses  were  also  suitable  to  each  character.  The  youth 
was  clothed  in  purple,  the  parasite  in  black,  the  pander  in 
parti-coloured  garments,  the  courtezan  in  flowing  yellow 
robes,  and  slaves  in  white.  Dramatic  representations  among 
the  ancients,  took  place  in  the  day  time.  Large  and  splendid 
as  their  theatres  unquestionably  were,  and  gorgeously  mag- 
nificent as  the  style  appears  to  have  been  in  which  many 
of  their  plays  were  exhibited,  nevertheless  their  arrange- 
ments and  system  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
modems  in  el^ance,  propriety,  and  convenience. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  FBOGBESS  OF  PHIL060PHT  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 

ITS  INTBODUCTION  AT  SOME,  B¥  CAKSKADES,  DIOGENES,  AKD 

CBITOLAUS — ^FOLLOWEBS  OF  THE  DIFFEBENT  SECTS. 

We  have  seen  from  causes  already  mentioned,^  that  the 
Roman  people  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Republic 

'  Julias  Pollax  in  his  Onotmisticon,  written  in  the  feign  of  tbe 
Emperor  Commodns,  has  given  a  description  of  the  mask  appro- 
priate to  erery  dramatic  character,  with  an  account  of  the  dress 
used  on  the  stage  by  each. 

'Seepage  113. 
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bad  little  leisure  to  bestow  either  upon  literature,  or  the 
sciences;  indeed  they  discovered  no  great  inclination  to 
cultivate  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  beyond  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and  for  their 
military  operations,  consequently  they  had  no  idea  of  phi- 
losophical speculations.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Bo- 
mans  were  practical  philosophers  from  necessity,  and  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  sages  before  they  heard  the  word 
wisdom  pronounced.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rise  of  philo- 
sophy as  a  science  among  them  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
arrival  of  an  embassy  at  Bome,  to  deprecate  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  talents,  inflicted  upon  the  Athenian  people 
for  laying  waste  Oropii,  a  town  of  Sicyonia ;  and  which 
brought  thither  Cameades  of  the  new  academy,  Dioge- 
nes the  stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  peripatetic,  about  the  dose 
of  the  sixth  century  from  the  building  of  Bome.  The 
efiect  of  the  display,  which  these  philosophical  missionaries 
made  of  their  wisdom  and  eloquence,  was  to  excite  in  the  Bo- 
man  youth  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  Laelius,  Furius, 
and  Scipio,  young  men  of  the  first  distinction,  discovered  an 
anxious  desire  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  philosophy ; 
but  Cato,  the  censor,  who  possessed  oracular  authority 
among  his  countrymen,  disapproved  of  this  sudden  innova- 
tion, and  the  philosophers  were  sternly  dismissed.  Not 
that  Cato  himself  was  illiterate,  for  he  wrote  a  celebrated 
treatise  on  agriculture;  he  was  apprehensive,  however,  that 
the  introduction  of  philosophical  studies  into  Bome  would 
render  its  young  men  effeminate,  and  injure  those  hardy 
virtues  which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  national  glory. 
From  this  visit  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  arose  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  the  caution  and  influence  of  Cato  could  not 
suppress.  The  struggle  between  philosophy  and  the  di-ead 
of  innovation  was  indeed  for  some  time  maintained,  for  we 
find,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Valerius,  a  decree 
of  the  senate  passed,  probably  in  consequence  of  repeated 
visits  from  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  requiring  the  pnetor 
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Pomponios  to  take  care  that  none  of  them  were  allowed  to 
reside  in  Borne;  and  some  yean  afterwards,  as  if  resolved 
to  dose  the  door  upon  philoeophy,  and  also  against  do* 
quenee,  the  censor  issned  another  edict  regardiiy  rhetori- 
cians to  the  following  effect:  **  Wehave  been  infbnned  thai 
certain  men,  who  call  themselves  rfaetoridans,  have  insti- 
tated  a  new  kind  of  learning,  and  opened  schools,  in  which 
young  mentrifleaway  their  time  day  after  day;  we  judging 
this  innovation  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  porposefor  which 
our  ancestors  established  schools,  contraiy  to  andent  cus- 
tom, and  injurious  to  our  youth,  do  warn  both  those  who 
keep  these  schools,  and  those  who  frequent  them»  that  they 
are  herein  acting  contraiyto  our  pleasure."  Thisedictwas 
afterwards  revived  in  the  year  of  Rome  662  by  the  con- 
suls Pulcher  and  Peipenna.  At  length  philosophy,  under 
the  protection  of  those  great  commanders  who  had  con- 
quered Greece,  triumphed,  and  every  school  came  to  have 
its  followers  in  the  capital  of  the  world  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  three  Grecian  philosophers  were  sent  on  an 
embassy  from  Athens  to  Rome  in  the  156th  Olympiad,  and 
these  persons, 

CameadeM,  Diogemiy  and  Critolaus,  introduced  phUoscphy 
at  Borne  155  B.  C. 

Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  new  academy,  from  the 
school  of  Plato,  was  an  African,  and  a  native  of  Gyrene. 
He  was  bom  about  the  third  year  of  the  141st  Olympiad, 
214  B.  C.,  and  received  his  first  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
reasoning  from  Diogenes,  the  stoic  philosopher.  Aft^erwards 
becoming  a  member  <^  the  old  academy,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Egesinus,  and  by  assiduous  study  became  an 
eminent  master  in  argument;  he  succeeded  Egesinus  in 
the  chair,  and  restored  the  declining  reputation  of  the 
academy,  seriously  affected  by  the  tenets  of  Aroesilaus, 
who  in  his  opposition  to  the  stoic  and  other  dogmatical 
sects,  carried  his  doctrine  of  uncertainty  in  all  things  to 
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Buoh  an  extent,  as  to  alarm  not  only  the  general  body  of 
philosopheni,  but  even  the  governors  of  the  state.  The  three 
philosophers  during  their  embassy  exhibited  to  the  Boman 
people  many  specimens  of  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence, 
with  which  till  then  they  had  been  unacquainted.  Car- 
neades  excelled  in  the  rapid  and  vehement,  Diogenes  in  the 
simple  and  modest,  and  Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant 
style  of  eloquence.  Cameades  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  his  new  auditors  by  the  subtlety 
of  his  reasoning,  and  the  fluency  of  his  language.  He  ob- 
tained such  high  reputation  in  his  own  school,  that  other 
philosophers,  when  they  had  concluded  their  lectures,  came 
to  hear  him.  As  he  grew  old,  he  discovered  apprehensions 
of  dying,  and  frequently  lamented,  that  the  same  nature 
which  had  composed  the  human  frame  could  dissolve  it. 
He  expired  in  the  eighty-fifth,  or  according  to  Cicero  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  doctrines  of  the  new  academy  were,  that  the  senses, 
the  understanding,  and  imagination  frequently  deceive  us, 
consequently  cannot  be  infallible  judges  of  truth;  although 
from  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth,  or  probabilities. 
These  impressions  Cameades  called  phantasies,  or  images ; 
he  maintained  that  they  do  not  always  correspond  to  the 
real  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no  infallible  method 
of  determining  when  they  are  true,  or  false,  and  therefore 
that  they  aflford  no  real  criterion  of  truth.  Nevertheless, 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, Cameades  held,  that  probable  appearances  are  a  sufli- 
cient  guide,  because  it  is  unreasonable  not  to  allow  some 
degree  of  credit  to  those  witnesses  who  commonly  give  a 
tme  report  Probabilities  he  divided  into  three  classes, 
simple,  uncontradicted,  and  confirmed  by  accurate  examina- 
tion ;  the  lowest  degree  of  probability  taking  place  where 
the  mind,  in  the  casual  occurrence  of  any  single  image,  pei^ 
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ceives  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  tmth  and  nature ;  the  second 
degree  of  probability  arising,  when  contemplating  any  object 
in  connection  with  all  the  circomstances  associated  with  it, 
we  discover  no  appearance  of  inconsistency,  to  lead  ns  to 
susiiect  that  our  senses  hava  given  a  false  report ;  as  when 
we  condude,  from  comparing  the  image  of  any  individual 
man  with  our  remembrance  of  that  man,  that  he  is  the  per- 
son we  believed  him  to  be;  the  highest  d^ree  of  proba- 
bility being  produced  when,  after  an  accurate  examination 
of  every  circumstance  which  might  be  supposed  to  create 
uncertainty,  we  are  able  to  discover  no  fallacy  in  the  report 
of  our  senses.  The  judgments  arising  from  this  operation 
of  the  mind  are,  according  to  him,  not  science,  but  opinion, 
which,  as  he  considered,  is  all  the  knowledge  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  possessing. 

Regarding  truth,  the  doctrine  of  Cameades  serves  to 
show  in  what  light  we  are  to  understand  an  assertion  ad- 
vanced respecting  this  philosopher,  and  his  sect ;  namely, 
that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  be  certain,  that  things  which 
are  equal  or  similar  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  or  similar 
to  one  another.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  they  de- 
nied this  axiom  as  an  abstract  truth;  they  merely  main- 
tained, that  in  its  application  to  any  particular  case  some 
uncertainty  must  arise,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  are  brought  into  comparison,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  the  absolute  equality  of  any  two  things 
to  a  third,  or  to  one  another.  The  principal  point  of  dif- 
ference between  Arcedlaus  of  the  middle  academy,  and 
Cameades  the  founder  of  the  new,  was,  that  the  latter 
taught  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty  in  much  less  exception- 
able terms  than  the  former.  Arcesilaus,  in  his  ambition  to 
overturn  other  sects,  gave  his  opponents  some  pretence  for 
charging  him  with  having  undermined  the  foundation  of 
morals ;  Cameades,  by  leaving  the  human  understanding 
in  possession  of  probability,  afforded  scope  for  the  use  of 
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practical  principles  of  conduct  Arceeilaus  employed  him- 
self in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  other  philosophers  in  logic 
and  physics,  paying  little  attention  to  ethics;  Cameades, 
while  he  taught  the  necessity  of  caution  in  speculative  re- 
searches, prescribed  rules  for  the  direction  of  life  and  man- 
ner&  The  latter  also  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  stoics  respecting  the  gods;  this  he  did/according  to 
Cicero,  not  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  belief  of  superior 
powers,  but  simply  to  prove  that  the  theological  system  of 
the  stoical  school  was  unsatisfactory.  He  likewise  disagreed 
with  their  doctrines  concerning  fate,  as  he  assumed,  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  the  existence  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  man;  hence  inferring,  that  all  things  did  not 
happen,  as  the  stoics  maintained,  in  a  necessary  series  of 
causes  and  effects ;  consequently,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  gods  to  predict  events  dependent  on  the  will  of  man. 
As  the  foundation  of  morals,  he  taught  that  the  proper  ob- 
ject of  life  is,  the  enjoyment  of  those  things  towards  which 
we  are  directed  by  the  principles  of  nature.  Although 
such  is  the  general  information  which  the  ancients  have  left 
us  residing  the  doctrines  of  Cameades,  there  is  consider- 
able mystery  attached  to  his  real  opinions,  which  are  not 
known  with  certainty. 

Diogenes  the  Stoic,  a  native  of  Seleucia,  called  also  the 
Babylonian,  from  the  vicinity  of  Babylon  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  filled  the  chair  of  that  sect  with  great  honour  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  pupils.  He  applied  so  diligentiy 
to  the  study  and  propagation  of  the  stoic  doctrines,  that 
Cicero  calls  him  a  great  and  respectable  philosopher.  Se- 
neca relates,  that  as  he  was  one  day  discoursing  upon  anger, 
a  foolish  youth,  in  hopes  of  raising  a  laugh  by  making  him 
angry,  spit  in  his  face ;  upon  which  Diogenes  mildly  and 
prudentiy  remarked,  ^^I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  I  ought  not  to  be  so."  After  a  life  of  exemplary 
virtue,  he  died  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.     Dio- 
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genes  was  saooeeded  by  Antipater  of  TarsuSy  mentioned 
ako  by  Cicero  and  Seneca  as  an  able  supporter  of  the  stoic 
sect,  and  of  whom  Cameades  was  the  chief  opponent. 

Cfritolaus,  the  Paipaidic. — ^He  was  a  native  of  Lydia ; 
and  accompanied  Cameades  and  Diogenes  in  the  embassy  to 
Borne;  he  also  filled  the  chair  of  his  school  of  philosophy 
with  honour.  It  is  stated*  that  he  held  the  doctrine  oi  the 
eternity  of  the  universe.  He  died  at  eighty-five  years  of 
age.  With  his  successor,  Diodorus,  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  the  Peripatetic,  or  Aristotelian  school  of  philo- 
sophy terminated. 

After  the  doctrines  of  Grecian  philosophy  had  become 
known  at  Bome,  Sdpio  Africanus  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Boman  youths  of  patrician  rank*  who,  in 
the  midst  of  military  glory,  found  leisure  to  listen  to 
the  precepts  of  that  science.  Whatever  time  he  could 
qpare  from  military  operations,  he  devoted  to  study,  be- 
coming intimately  conversant  with  the  best  Greek  writers, 
particularly  Xenophon,  whilst  his  companions  were  Poly- 
bins,  PanaBtius,  and  other  men  of  letters.  Panastius  was 
well  qualified  to  asdst  his  illustrious  pupil  in  acquiring  a 
general  knowledge  of  philosophy,  for  although  himself  a 
stoic,  he  held  the  writings  of  Plato  in  high  estimation,  and 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  systems  of  other  phi- 
losophera  C.  Lselius  and  L.  Furius  were  also  great  ad- 
mirers of  Grecian  learning.  The  former,  in  his  youth, 
having  attended  the  lectures  of  Diogenes  the  stoic,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Panaetius.  It  is  worthy  of  admiration 
in  these  great  men,  that  they  neither  joined  the  band  of 
philosophers,  nor  suffered  themselves  to  become  tinctured 
with  the   extravagances  of   stoicism,    but  sought    after 

*  The  principal  doctrines  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  are 
described  in  the  first  volnme  of  this  work.    See  Philosophy. 
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glory  and  renown  in  the  offices  of  dvil  or  military  life, 
making  use  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy  in  acquiring  ex- 
alted merit ;  or,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  '^  By  the  happy  union  of 
natural  disposijtions  the  most  excellent,  and  noble  habits 
formed  by  diligent  cultivation,  these  three  illustrious  indivi- 
duals attained  a  degree  of  perfection  scarcely  to  be  equalled, 
in  moderation,  sobriety,  and  every  other  virtue." 

With  such  brilliant  examples  before  them,  many  other 
persons  of  eminence  in  Rome  attached  themselves  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  among  whom  was  Quintus  Tubero,  a 
nephew  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  individual,  however,  to 
whose  patronage  this  science  stood  most  indebted  was  Lu- 
cuUus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  During  his  success- 
ful campaigns  in  Asia  and  in  Macedonia,  he  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  most  renowned  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  and  Asia.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome, 
disgusted  at  the  coldness  with  which  he  was  received, 
Lucullus  retired  from  public  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
study.  He  possessed  a  magnificent  librairy,  containing  the 
works  of  all  poets  and  historians  then  known,  together  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  various  philosophic  sects ;  this  he  ge- 
nerously threw  open  to  learned  men,  and  all  who  were 
desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Another  valuable  pre- 
sent was,  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  introduced  into  Rome 
by  Sylla ;  which  afforded  every  opportunity  for  selecting 
and  comparing  the  information  from  the  different  sources 
opened  by  the  speculative  imagination  of  the  Ghreeks. 

The  philosophy  of  Greece,  thus  transplanted,  flourished 
with  vigour  in  its  new  soiL  Learning  now  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, partly  through  the  instructions  of  those  Ghrecian  phi- 
losophers who  resided  at  Rome ;  and  partly  by  means  of  a 
practice  at  this  time  commenced,  of  sending  the  young 
nobility  to  study  in  the  ancient  schools  of  wisdom,  until 
almost  every  sect  of  philosophy  found  followers  and  patrons 
among  the  higher  orders.     The  term  philosopher,  however. 
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MtDbeimtortouJiaagifcrertseaoewlicPi|ipBrftotiio» 
who  apecnktrf  at  Bome,  to  that  in  wUdi  it  hw  Indierto 
been  vmed  w  applicdiie  to  the  Greeka^  among  wfaom  we 
haYe  seen,  that  a  phOoaopher  was  one  who  prafieaBionalfy 
emplojed  his  time  in  atodjing  and  tfarfiing  pfailaaaphy; 
hot  among  the  Bomana  diere  were  ^erj  few  who  ftllowed  it 
w  a  prafieanon.  The  ilhiBtrioaa  infiridoak  who  are  men- 
tioned under  this  denommation  were  genenDy  men  (^  high 
rank,  inrested  with  ciYii  or  nulitaiy  oflBoeB^  and  occupied  in 
pnUic  affiura  They  studied  philoaophy  as  they  cnhiyated 
other  libend  arts,  as  a  means  of  obtain!]^  knowledge  and 
improving  their  abilities^  oi  securing  distinctioa  in  their 
official  capacities,  or  as  an  elegant  amusement  in  their  in- 
tervals  of  leisure,  and  not  with  any  idea  or  project  of  pe- 
cuniary enudument ;  thus  leaving  an  ereiksting  ezan^de 
to  all  future  aristocrades  of  the  transcendent  merit  wliich 
education  and  knowledge  can  confer  upon  birth  and  wealth. 
It  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  ancient  literature  and  histoiy 
are  too  much  studied;  and  what  is  there  to  be  pbM»d  in 
competition  with  them  ?  Are  we  to  study  the  accounts  of 
savages  and  barbarians  ?  Na  The  names  and  actions  of 
the  glorious  sages  of  Grieece  and  Borne  are  the  lamps  which 
illumine  the  dark  and  melancholy  mass  of  ignorance,  degra- 
dation, and  misery  which  has  heretofore  composed  the  his- 
tory of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  human  race.  It  is  natural,  it 
is  wise,  and  it  is  right  that  the  unoontamiDated  minds  of 
intelligent  youth  should  be  led  to  dwell  on  examples  which 
carry  the  capalnlities  of  mankind,  in  virtue  and  talent,  to 
so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence. 

Notwithstanding  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Boman  people, 
it  was  creditable  to  their  good  sense,  that  they  chose  rather 
to  pay  homage  to  a  conquered  nation  by  adopting  their  dis- 
coveriee^  than  to  attempt  the  formation  from  their  own 
stores  of  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  they  wanted  ability  for  such  an  undertaking,  but  that 
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they  wanted  leisure.  They  were  desirous  to  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation and  benefit  6f  wisdom,  and  therefore  studied  philo- 
sophy under  the  masters  which  fortune  threw  in  their  way, 
or  their  particular  profession  and  turn  of  mind  induced  them 
to  prefer ;  and  here  the  prudence  of  the  Bomans  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  The  Stoic  philosophy,  on  acbount 
of  the  utility  of  its  moral  doctrine,  was  adopted  by  the 
magistrates  and  heads  of  the  legal  profession ;  the  Pythago- 
rean and  Platonic  systems,  suited  to  the  sober  and  contem- 
plative, were  received  by  them;  and  the  Epicurean,  in  later 
days,  proved  welcome  to  those  inclined  to  prefer  ease  and 
enjoyment  to  public  virtue.  As  every  person  found  in  the 
doctrines  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  Grrecian  sects,  tenets 
whidi  suited  his  own  disposition  and  situation,  no  one  at- 
tempted further  discoveries  in  philosophy.  The  Romans 
also  looked  up  to  the  schools  of  Greece  with  a  degree  of 
respect  which  would  not  allow  them  to  undertake  any- 
thing new,  in  a  path  where  so  many  eminent  men  had 
exerted  their  talents ;  despairing  of  doing  more  than  had 
already  been  performed  by  the  great  founders  of  the  several 
sects,  they  considered  it  sufficient  to  make  choice  of  some 
one  of  these  as  their  guide.  In  this  manner  Greece,  which 
had  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Bomans,  in  her  turn  sub- 
dued the  understandings  of  that  people;  and  contrary  to 
what  usually  occurs  in  such  cases,  the  opinions  and  manners 
of  the  conquered  were  adopted  by  the  conquerors. 

The  Pjrthagorean,  or  ancient  Italian  school,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  popular,  or  to  have  made  much  way 
beyond  Magna  Ghr»cia,  for  several  centuries.  With  the 
exception  of  the  dramatic  and  satiric  poet  Ennius,  who 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis,  and  seemed  to 
believe  that  the  soul  of  Homer  had  passed  after  several 
migrations  into  his  own  body,  a  very  flattering  supposition, 
there  were  no  followers  of  this  sect  in  Bome,  before  the 
seventh  century  from  the  building  of  the  dty.     Publius 
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NigiiUuSy  samamed  Figulus,  a  oontemporaiy  and  friend 
of  Cioero,  was  a  professed  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  an  accurateand  pene- 
trating observer  into  nature,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  revival 
of  that  philosophy.  He  was  considered  a  proficient  in  ma- 
thematical and  astronomical  leamingy  and  held  frequent 
disputations  with  Cicero,  and  his  friends,  on  philosophical 
questions.  He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
and  on  Caesar's  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  Figulus 
was  banished  from  Bome,  and  after  his  time  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrines  were  neglected. 

The  Old  Academy. — The  philosophy  of  this  school,  as 
revived  and  corrected  by  Antiochus,'  found  many  advocates 
at  Bome,  among  whom  were  Lucullus  and  Marcus  Brutus, 
the  latter  so  celebrated  for  the  assassination  of  his  patron 
Julius  Cssar.  Brutus  wrote  treatises  on  virtue,  patience, 
and  the  offices  of  life,  concise  and  abrupt  in  style,  containing 
a  summary  of  others,  framed  partly  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato^ 
and  partly  on  those  of  the  stoic  school ;  for  after  his  master 
Antiochus,  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  union  of  these  two 
sects.  Another  follower  of  the  Old  Academy,  was  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  bom  at  Bome  in  the  638th  year  of  the  city. 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  recommends  him  as  qusestor 
to  Brutus,  assures  the  latter,  that  he  would  find  him  per- 
fectly qualified  for  the  appointment,  and  particularly  insists 
upon  his  good  sense,  indifierence  to  pleasure,  and  patient 
perseverance  in  business.  To  these  qualifications,  Varro 
added  great  abilities  and  much  knowledge,  which  qualified 
him  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He  attached  him- 
self to  Pompey;  and  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirate  was 
proscribed  with  Cicero,  and  though  he  escaped  with  life,  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  writings;  returning  at  length  to 
Bome,  he  passed  his  last  years  in  literary  leisure.  To  these 
M.  Piso  may  be  added,  whom  Cicero  mentions  as  advocating 

'  Andochas  of  Ascalon.   He  was  preceptor  to  Cicero  and  Bratus. 
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at  large  the  opinions  of  the  Old  Academy  regarding  moral 
purposes;  not,  however,  without  a  mixture  of  the  Peripatetic 
doctrines,  which  he  had  learned  from  Staseacf,  a  teacher  of 
them  at  Athens. 

The  New  Academy,' — founded  upon  a  conviction  of  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  without  rushing  with  Pyrrho- 
nism into  the  absurdity  of  an  entire  suspension  of  opinion, 
became  a  favourite  sect  among  the  Komans.   It  was  parti- 
cularly suited  to  the  profession  of  a  public  pleader,  as  it 
left  the  field  of  disputation  free,  and  would  inure  him  to 
the  practice  of  collecting  arguments  from  all  quarters  on 
opposite  sides  of  every  doubtful  question;  hence  it  was 
that  Cicero,  by  the  advice  of  Philo,  addicted  himself  to  this 
sect,  and  persuaded  others  to  follow  his  example.     This 
great  orator,  who  eclipsed  all  his  contemporaries  in  elo- 
quence, and  whose  character  will  be  described  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter  as  an  orator,  has  also  acquired  no  small 
share  of  reputation  as  a  philosopher.     Although  Cicero 
attached  himself  to  the  New  Academy,  he  did  not  neglect 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  other  sys- 
tems ;  and  he  discovered  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
refuting  some  of  their  dogmas.     He  was  an  admirer  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoics  on  natural  equity  and  civil  law,  and 
adopted  their  ideas  concerning  moral  laws.     That  he  also 
held  the  writings  of  Plato  in  esteem,  especially  for  his 
philosophy  of  nature,  is  evident  from  his  own^words,  and 
the  labour  he  bestowed  upon  Timasus.     As  he  considered 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  to  difier  but  little  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics  from  the  Socratic  and  Platonic  systems,  he 
paid  it  some  respect  in  his  moral  writings,  although  in 
other  places  it  fell  under  his  censure.     There  is  no  doubt 

^  The  Old  Academy  was  the  school  of  Plato ;  the  Middle  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaus,  previously  mentioned,  who  carried  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  things  to  a  vicious  extreme ;  the  New  Academy  rose 
under  Cameades,  who  reformed  and  moderated  this  error. 
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that  Ciocro  belonged  to  that  class  of  the  AcademlcSy  the 
nev7>  who,  after  Cameades,  while  they  confessed  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  understanding,  admitted  opinions  on  the 
ground  of  probability.  "  I  do  not,"  says  he,  "rank  myself 
among  those  who  suffer  their  minds  to  wander  in  error, 
without  any  guide  to  direct  their  course.  For  of  what  use 
is  the  human  intellect,  or  rather,  of  what  value  is  human 
life,  if  all  the  prindples,  not  only  of  reasoning,  but  of  ac- 
tion, be  taken  away  ?  If  I  cannot,  with  many  philosophers, 
say,  that  some  things  are  certain,  and  others  uncertain;  I 
willingly  allow,  that  some  things  are  probable,  others  im- 
probable." It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive^  from  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero,  that  he  was  more  in  the  habit 
of  declaiming  eloquently,  than  of  reasoning  concludyely ; 
we  seldom  find  him  endeavouring  diligently  to  examine  the 
weight  of  evidence  in  the  scale  of  reason,  carefully  deducing 
accurate  conclusions  from  certain  principles,  or  exhibiting  a 
series  of  arguments  in  a  close  and  systematic  arrangement. 
He  was  evidently  better  qualified  to  dispute  on  either  side 
with  the  academics,  than  to  decide  upon  the  question  with 
the  dogmatics.  The  correct  position  to  consider  Cicero, 
appears  to  be  rather  in  the  light  of  a  nncere  admirer  and 
elegant  memorialist  of  philosophy,  than  as  meriting  a  place 
in  the  highest  rank  of  philosophers;  he  stands  with  more 
correctness,  as  the  first  orator  and  pleader  of  his  age. 

The  Stoic  sect  was  also  much  patronised  by  many 
eminent  men  in  the  Roman  republic  The  most  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  were  favourable  to  this  school,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  fitness  of  its  moral  doctrine  to  the  purpoeea 
of  civil  policy.  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  was  an  eminent  master 
of  the  stoic  philosophy,  and  many  able  and  asealous  sup- 
porters of  the  republic  in  its  declining  and  tottering  state 
belonged  to  this  dass.  The  individual,  however,  who 
above  all  the  rest  claims  our  attention,  being  a  stoic  in 
character  as   well  as  in  opinion,   is  Cato,  sumamed  of 
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Utica,  from  the  last  memorable  scene  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  opposed  the  first  admission  of  philosophy  into  Borne. 
In  early  life,  Cato  was  elected  to  the  office  of  a  Fla- 
men  of  Apollo;  and  made  choice  of  Antipater,  a  Tynan 
of  the  stoic  sect,  as  his  preceptor  in  morals  and  jurispru- 
dence, that  in  his  priestly  character  he  might  exhibit  an 
example  of  rigid  virtue.  He  inured  himself  to  endure 
without  injury  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  To  express 
his  dislike  for  effeminate  and  luxurious  manners,  he  de- 
clined to  wear  the  purple  robe  which  belonged  to  his  rank, 
and  often  appeared  in  public  without  his  tunic,  and  with  his 
feet  uncovered,  wishing  to  teach  his  fellow-citizens,  that 
a  wise  man  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  anything  which  is 
not  in  itself  disgraceful  He  also  carried  his  virtues  into 
military  life,  and  set  an  example  to  his  fellow-commanders 
of  moderation,  sobriety,  and  magnanimity.  During  his 
residence  in  Greece,  Cato  having  heard  of  an  eminent  stoic, 
Aihenodorus  Cordyliones,  who  had  rejected  the  proffered 
friendship  of  several  princesi,  and  was  passing  his  old  age 
in  retirement  at  Pergamus,  resolved  if  possible  to  make 
him  his  friend,  and  as  he  had  little  hope  of  doing  so  by 
message,  undertook  for  this  purpose  a  voyage  into  Asia. 
Upon  the  interview,  Aihenodorus  found  in  Cato  a  mind  so 
congenial  to  his  own,  that  he  was  without  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  to  accompany  him  into  Grreece;  and  after  the  term 
of  Cato's  military  service  had  expired,  he  went  to  reside 
with  him,  as  his  friend  and  companion  at  Bome.  Cato  was 
more  proud  of  this  acquisition  than  of  his  military  exploits; 
and  on  his  return  home  he  devoted  his  time  either  to  the 
society  of  Athenodorus,  and  other  philosophical  friends, 
or  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  forum.  On 
being  chosen  quaBstor,  Cato,  by  his  upright  and  steady  ad- 
mimstration  of  justice,  merited  the  highest  applause.  In 
every  capacity  he  evinced  an  inviolable  regard  to  integrity; 
and  whilst  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  senate,  he  was 
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indefatigable  in  the  diacharge  of  his  duty;  even  when 
among  his  philosophical  friends  at  his  farm  in  Leucania, 
he  never  permitted  his  attention  to  be  taken  from  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  It  was  during  one  of  these  recesses^, 
that  he  discovered  the  dangar  which  threatened  the  re- 
public from  the  ambition  of  Metellus»  and  he  immediately 
determined  that  private  enjoyment  should  give  way  to 
public  duty.  That  he  might  be  in  a  capacity  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  Metellus  with  effect,  he  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people ;  and  being 
choseui  he  executed  the  duties  of  the  appointment  with  a 
degree  of  candour,  independence,  and  probity,  which  fully 
established  the  high  opinion  of  his  merits  previously  formed 
by  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  illiberal  jests  which 
Cicero,  inconsistently  with  his  own  general  professions^ 
cast  upon  his  stoical  virtue. 

The  affiurs  of  the  Roman  people  fell  now  into  a  state  of 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  powerful  &ctions  were  repeatedly 
formed  against  the  commonwealtL  Cato,  considering  that 
the  necessity  of  the  times  required  it,  joined  the  party  of 
Pompey,  afterwards  became  a  companion  of  his  flight,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  supported  his  cause.  When  the  battle* 
of  Pharsalia  had  been  lost,  which  cut  off  the  hopes  of  Pom- 
pey, Cato,  with  a  small  band  of  friends  and  fifteen  cohorts, 
of  which  the  former  had  given  him  the  conunand,  still  at- 
tempted to  support  the  expiring  cause  of  his  leader,  which 
he  considered  to  be  that  of  liberty.  He  determined  to  fol- 
low Pompey  into  Egypt,  and  had  arrived  upon  the  African 
coast ;  there  he  was  met  by  Sextus,  Pompey's  younger  son, 
who  informed  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  Cato,  upon 
receiving  these  tidings,  marched  the  small  force  under  his 
command  into  Lybia  to  meet  Sdpio,  Pompey's  fieither-in- 
law,  and  Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  given  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  territories  in  Africa,  and  who  were 
pajring  their  homage  to  Juba.    Though  importuned  to  take 
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the  command  of  the  African  forces  from  those  officers,  he 
refused  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  legally  appomted; 
but  at  the  request  of  Scipio,  and  the  inhabitants,  he  took 
chBTge  of  Utica.  The  defeat  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus;  contracted  the  remaining  strength  of 
the  republic  within  the  walls  of  this  small  city.  Here 
Cato,  as  a  last  effort,  convened  his  little  senate  to  deliberate 
upon  measures  for  the  public  good;  their  consultations  were 
ineffectual,  and  he  despaired  of  being  able  further  to  serve 
the  state.  He  therefore  advised  his  friends  to  provide  for 
their  safety  by  flight,  for  his  own  part  resolving  not  to  out- 
live the  liberties  of  his  country.  At  the  close  of  an  evening 
in  which  he  had  conversed  with  more  than  usual  spirit  on 
topics  of  philosophy,  he  retired  with  cheerfuhiess  to  his 
'chamber,  where,  after  reading  a  portion  of  Plato's  Phsedo, 
he  ordered  his  sword  which  had  been  removed  to  be  brought 
to  him.  His  attendants  delayed,  whilst  his  son  and  friends 
entreated  him  to  give  up  his  fatal  purpose ;  the  stem  philo- 
sopher dismissed  them  from  his  apartment,  and  again  took 
up  the  book.  After  a  short  interval,  he  stabbed  himself 
below  the  breast,  and  expired  A.  U.  C.  707,  in  the  fifty-^ 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  Whilst  Cato  lived,  he  exhibited  to 
his  fellow-citizens  an  example  of  manly  virtue;  and  by 
his  death  taught  the  conquerors  of  the  world  that  the  no- 
ble mind  can  never  be  subdued. 

Cuncta  terrarum  subacta, 

Prseter  atrocem  animum  Catonis.       __ 

Horace. 

"  I  see  the  world  subdu*d, 
All  but  the  mighty  soul  of  Cato.'* 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy. — This  found  its  way  into 
Rome  in  the  time  of  SyUa,  who,  when  the  city  of  Athens 
fell  into  his  hands,  became  possessed  of  the  library  of  Apel- 
lico,  contuning  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus, 
which  he  forwarded  to  the  capital  of  the  world.     This  rich 
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prize  soon  engaged  the  attention  of  several  eminent  Bo- 
mans.  Tyrannio^  a  celebrated  grammarian  and  critic»  whom 
LacaUoB  had  brought  as  a  captive  from  Pontus,  but  whose 
learning  and  genius  soon  procured  his  liberty,  and  raised 
him  to  distinction,  obtained  permission  not  only  to  peruse, 
but  to  transcribe  the  manuscripts.  When  Andronicus 
Bhodius  was  informed  of  tliis  good  fortune  on  the  part  of 
Tyiannio,  being  exceedingly  desirous  to  possess  the  vrrit- 
ings  of  these  philosophers,  he  engaged  the  latter  to  give 
him  an  exact  copy  of  the  originals.  Finding  upon  perusal 
that  they  were  imperfect  in  many  places^  through  the  decay 
of  the  materials  upon  which  they  had  been  written,  he 
supplied  the  deficiencies  by  conjecture,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  illustrate  obscure  passages  by  notes; 
in  this  corrected,  or  perhaps  as  it  may  be  considered  adul- 
terated state,  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophzastus  were 
made  known  to  the  Boman  people.  The  obscurity  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  greatly  obstructed  the  progress  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  had  comparatively  few  ad- 
mirers, or  patrons.  Cato,  though  devoted  to  the  stoic  sect> 
had  among  his  chosen  firiends  Demetrius,  a  peripatetic,  with 
whom  he  conversed  shortly  before  his  death.  Craasus  paid 
some  attention  to  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  employed 
one  of  this  school  as  a  preceptor.  Piso,  who  was  well 
versed  in  philosophy,  had  with  him  for  many  years  Staseas, 
a  peripatetic  of  some  celebrity ;  and  Cicero  himself  com- 
mitted the  chaige  of  his  son's  education  at  Athens  to  Cra- 
tippus  of  tius  school,  whom  he  pronounces  to  be  in  his 
judgment,  not  only  the  first  of  his  class,  but  the  most  ex- 
cellent philosopher  of  his  age.  Nevertheless^  the  peripatetic 
sect  was  not  generally  popular,  or  much  followed  at  Borne. 

The  Epicurean  philosophy,  owing  to  the  violent  opposi- 
tion which  it  met  with  in  Greece  from  the  Stoics,  and  the 
irr^ukrities  practised  by  some  of  its  foUowers,  entered 
Bome  in  very  indifferent  odour.     This  was  much  increased 
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by  the  credulity  with  which  Cicero  believed  the  calumnies 
circulated  against  its  founder^  and  the  vehement  port  he 
took  in  blanung  its  followers.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  many  individuals  of  high  distinction  in  Home  to  whom 
the  character  of  Epicurus  appeared  littie  deserving  of  cen- 
sure,  and  who  were  of  opinion  that  true  philosophy  was  to 
be  found  in  his  opinions.  Among  these  were  Torquatus, 
VeUeiuSy  Trebatius,  Piso,  Albutius,  Pansa,  and  Atticus,  men 
of  respectable  characters,  several  of  whom  lived  in  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Cicero:  Atticus  in  particular^  being  his  bo- 
som friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  many  confidential  letters, 
afterwards  collected  *in  sixteen  books,  and  preserved  among 
his  works.  C.  Cassius  too,  according  to  Plutarch,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  above  list;  and  several  Greek  philosophers  of 
this  sect  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  illustrious  Romans.  Some 
admirers  of  Epicurus  attempted  to  introduce  his  philosophy 
into  Bome  in  the  Latin  language ;  the  true  doctrines  of  this 
sect,  however,  were  neither  fully  nor  correctly  stated  by 
any  Roman  writer,  till  Lucretius,  with  accuracy  of  concep- 
tion, and  deamess  of  method,  as  well  as  with  great  strength 
and  elegance  of  diction,  unfolded  the  Epicurean  system  in 
his  poem  De  Rerum  Natura,  *  On  the  Nature  of  Things.' 
It  is  stated,  that  he  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  under 
Zeno  the  Sidonian,  and  Phsedrus.  Towards  the  dose  of 
his  life,  he  was  frequentiy  insane;  and  it  was  during  his 
Indd  intervals  that  he  wrote  his  cdebrated  poem ;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  and  patron  Memmius,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant 

The  Pyrrhonic,  or  Sceptic  sect. — The  doctrines  of  this 
school  of  philosophy  made  little  or  no  progress  at  Rome; 
being  superseded  by  the  new  academy,  which  adopted  some 
of  its  opinions,  but  with  greater  caution  and  sobriety.  The 
height  of  extravagance  to  which  the  sceptics  had  by  this 
time  advanced  ia  theory  and  practice,  brought  such  odium 
upon  them,  that  although  iEnesidemus  endeavoured  to 
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revive  the  sect  at  Alexandria,  and  dedicated  his  works 
to  Lucius  Tubero,  an  illustrious  and  talented  Koman,  the 
sceptic  philosophy  deservedly  fell  into  neglect 

Philosophy  under  the  Emperors. — When  the  commotions 
and  changes  of  the  Roman  state  were  finally  closed  by  the 
accession  of  Augustus  to  the  imperial  purple,  and  Home 
found  peace  and  happiness  under  his  amiable  and  paternal 
sway;  philosophy  not  only  retained  its  station,  but  ap- 
peared with  increasing  lustre.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  cultivated  taste  and  elegant  manners 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Numerous  individuals  of  distinc- 
tion, with  Augustus  himself,  were  patrons  of  literature  and 
science,  not  merely  so  in  outward  profession,  and  empty 
pretension,  but  actually  affording  aid  and  encouragement 
in  every  way  to  deserving  and  talented  men.  During 
the  reign  of  this  emperor,  so  generally  prevalent  was  the 
study  of  philosophy,  that  nearly  all  statesmen,  and  men 
of  letters  were  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
phers, and  discovered  a  bias  towards  some  ancient  system. 
The  splendour  of  literary  genius  and  merit  which  burst 
forth  at  this  period,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  example 
and  personal  character  of  the  emperor  himself,  not  only  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  scholar,  but  munificent  in  his 
patronage;  such  an  age  has  never  been  seen,  and  may 
never  be  seen  again.  This  taste,  now  established,  continued 
through  several  succeeding  ages,  even  under  those  empe- 
rors more  addicted  to  pleasure  and  licentious  indulgence 
than  to  wisdom. 

The  language  and  feelings  of  nearly  all  the  great  poets 
of  this  age  are  tinctured  with  philosophy.  Virgil,  whose 
immortal  works  remain  a  perfect  model  of  poetic  harmony 
and  elegance,  was  in  his  youth  instructed  by  Syro  in 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus;  and  its  spirit  appears  in  several 
parts  of  his  writings;  although  he  has  introduced  allu- 
sion to  the  dogmas  of  difierent  sects,  where  he  considered 
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that  they  could  adorn  and  illustrate  his  subject  It  is  evi- 
dent)  however,  that  his  predilection  was  for  the  Epicurean 
system.  Horace,  in  his  writings,  also  breathes  the  spirit 
of  this  sect,  not  that  he  entertained  a  very  serious  attach- 
ment to  any  particular  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  ra- 
ther inclined  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  the  difierent  systems 
than  to  become  a  strenuous  advocate  for  any  of  them.  While 
young,  he  studied  philosophy  at  the  academy  at  Athens,  but 
he  expressly  asserts  his  independence,  and  disclaims  subjec- 
tion to  any  master.  Ovid  has  many  passages  in  his  works 
which  prove  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Grreek 
philosophy,  particularly  the  ancient  theogonies.  In  his 
Metamorphoses,  he  introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  regarding  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  nature.  His  real  opinions,  however,  are 
doubtfuL  Manlius,  in  his  astronomical  poein,  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  opposes  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  concerning 
nature,  and  maintains  with  the  Stoics,  that  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  world,  pervading  and  animating  all  things.  Lucan, 
in  his  Pharsalia,  shows  a  strong  affection  for  the  stoic  school, 
in  which  he  was  educated  by  Comutus,  an  eminent  teacher 
of  that  sect.  Persius  also,  instructed  by  the  same  precep- 
tor, was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  stoical  doctrine  of  morals. 
And  the  tragic  poet  Seneca  everywhere  discovers  his  at- 
tachment to  the  same  school.  In  his  dramatic  writings 
stoic  philo^phy  is  said  to  walk  the  stage  in  buskins.  The 
character  of  the  Roman  historians  was  also  imbued  with 
philosophy.  The  writings  of  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus 
exhibit  proofs  that  they  had  studied  and  profited  by  their 
attention  to  this  science.  Strabo  casts  much  light  upon 
this  subject,  and  discovers  himself  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  tenets  of  the  various  sects.  He 
classes  himself  among  the  stoics,  and  followed  their  prin- 
ciples. The  names  of  many  other  illustrious  Bomans 
might  be  added  to  the  above,  such  as  Mecasnas,  whose  un- 
bounded goodness  and  generous  liberality  to  learned  men. 
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have  immortalized  his  mune,  and  endeared  his  memory  to  all 
succeeding  ages.  Canius  Julus,  who  met  the  death  inflicted 
on  him  by  Caligula  with  stoic  firmness,  expressing  his  salis- 
fiK^on  that  he  was  so  soon  to  make  the  experiment  which 
would  determine  if  the  soul  be  immortal  Thraseas-Pfl^- 
tusy  a  Roman  senator,  who  emulated  the  virtues  of  Cato, 
and  in  whose  death,  says  Tacitus,  Nero  hoped  to  cut  off 
virtue  herself;  with  many  others  not  inferior  in  merit.  At 
length  the  distinction  of  sects  was  confounded,  in  that  un- 
happy production  of  ignorance,  called  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy. 

Although  all  the  tenets  of  Grrecian  philosophy  were  care- 
fully studied  at  Rome,  so  soon  as  the  nation  had  leisure  to 
become  contemplative,  two  of  the  various  systems  became 
particularly  prevalent;  these  were,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean, professing  the  most  opposite  doctrines,  and  which 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  would  be  adopted  by  the  same 
nation.  It  has,  however,  been  correctly  observed,  that  the 
Romans  were  a  different  people,  at  different  epochs. 

The  philosophy  of  the  stoics  was  prevalent  so  long  as 
the  republic  lasted,  and  was  more  in  unison  with  such  a 
form  of  government  than  any  other.  Its  foUowers  main- 
tdned  the  existence  of  a  providence  eminently  wise  and 
good^  watchful  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  The  chief 
good  was  virtue;  and  true  wisdom  consisted  in  that  state 
of  mind  in  which  all  the  passions  were  at  rest :  right 
and  wrong  were  the  only  admisable  grounds  for  preferr* 
ing  one  thing  to  another.  The  true  ills  were  moral  im- 
perfections; and  whatever  did  not  depend  upon  ourselves, 
could  not  be  conridered  as  a  real  good  or  evil :  such  things 
might  give  pleasure  or  pun,  but  the  wise  man  looked  upon 
them  with  indifierence.  Other  blessings  again  were  inde- 
pendent of  fortune;  these  every  man  might  procure  for 
himself,  and  no  emotion  could  arise  from  them  but  satis- 
faction; they  always  attended  the  individual  who  acted 
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conformably  to  virtae»  to  the  laws  established  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.  The  Epi- 
cureans admitted  the  existence  of  gods,  but  did  riot  allow 
that  their  exalted  natures  could  take  an  interest  in  human 
affidrs.  The  value  of  virtue,  they  considered,  should  be 
measured  by  the  pleasure  it  gave,  and  this  might  be  en- 
joyed in  the  midst  of  bodily  pain ;  consequently,  they  re- 
presented virtue  as  the  most  prudent  choice,  from  the  satis- 
faction it  conferred.  Regarding  the  founder  of  this  sect, 
Seneca,  though  a  stoic  philosopher,  bears  the  following 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Epicurus ;  "  I  the  more  fredy 
quote  the  excellent  maxims  of  Epicurus,  in  order  to  con- 
vince those  who  become  his  followers  from  the  hope  of 
screening  their  vices,  that  to  whatever  sect  they  attach 
themselves  they  must  live  virtuously.  Even  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  garden  they  wiU  find  this  inscription,  '  The 
hospitable  keeper  of  this  mansion,  where  you  will  find 
pleasure  the  highest  good,  will  present  you  liberally  with 
barley-cakes,  and  water  from  the  spring.  These  gardens 
will  not  provoke  your  appetites  by  artificial  dainties,  but 
satisfy  it  with  natural  supplies.  Will  you  not,  then,  be 
well  entertained?"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
original  simplidty  of  the  Epicurean^  mode  of  living  was 
departed  from  by  the  followers  of  that  school,  and  that  it 
fell  into  disrepute  from  the  abuse  of  its  doctrines.  So 
k>ng,  however,  as  Home  remamed  proud,  wise,  and  virtuous, 
her  national  philosophy  was  stoicism ;  but  when  she  became 
vain,  idle,  and  vicious,  she  gave  herself  up  to  a  d^raded 
form  of  eidenreanism. 

^  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Demetrius,  which  happened 
when  Epicurus  was  forty-firar  years  of  age,  while  the  city  was 
sererely  harrassed  by  famine,  he  supported  himself  and  his  friends 
on  a  small  quantity  of  beans  and  water.  He  died  with  great  calm- 
ness, although  afflicted  with  severe  pain  from  his  disease,  the  stone, 
in  the  second  of  the  127ih  Olympiad,  in  the  7drd  year  of  his  age. 
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CHAPTER  DL 
RISE  OF  FR06E  WRITING  AMONG  THE  ROBIANS. 

CATO  AHD  TABBO  —  HIBTQBT — ^PABIUS  nCTOB,   &C.— CELE- 
BRATED HDTCMaAIIB  or  BOMB  IN  THE  FIBBT  AHD  HIOHBBT 

DEPABTMEHT  —  BALLUST,  CJBaAB,  LIYT,  AHD  TACITUS 

ILLU8TBATIOH8b 

111  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  yeise  was  the  osual  written 
langnage,  prose  bdng  snbseqaently  introdiiced  as  an  art 
and  invention ;  and  among  the  eailiest  attempts  to  com- 
memonite  the  deeds  of  the  Boman  repablicy  the  d^teen 
books  of  the  poet  Ennios,  written  in  heroic  vera^  aie 
worthy  to  be  mentioned,  although  they  cannot  be  ranked 
with  works  of  regidar  history.  During  the  progress  of 
dramatic  poetry,  which  has  been  already  detailed,  prose 
compoation  remained  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  barbarism. 
The  most  ancient  writer  of  those  whose  works'  have  oxiie 
down  to  ns,  is 

Cato^  the  Censor,  whojhwrished  184  B.a 
He  was  bom  in  the  519th  year  of  Borne,  and  exeroised 
his  pen  on  agricultore,  of  aU  the  peaoefiil  arts  that  one 
most  in  esteem  among  his  countrymen.  From  his  treatise 
De  Be  Bostica,  which  is  greatly  mutilated,  we  may  gather 
much  of  an  interesting  naturo  regarding  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  Boman  people,  in  their  moro  primitive  and 
simple  state.  His  work  somewhat  resembles  the  loose 
journal  of  a  plain  farmer;  it  contains  rules  of  agriculture, 
with  some  receipts  for  making  different  kinds  of  cake  and 
wine;  also  medical  prescriptions^  for  the  euro  of  various 
complaints,  both  in  men  and  the  lower  animals.  Cato 
b^ns  his  treatise  rather  abruptly,  and  in  a  way  charao- 
terbtic  of  the  simple  manners  of  its  author.     He  says, 

'  His  cores  for  diseases  are  not  always  medical  recipes,  but  sacri- 
fices or  charms.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  for  a  luxation  or 
fracture. — Take  a  green  reed,  and  slit  it  along  the  middle,  throw  the 
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"  It  would  be  advantageous  to  seek  profit  from  com- 
merce, if  that  were  not  hazardous,  or  by  usury,  if  that 
were  honourable;'   but  our  ancestors  ordamed,  that  the 
thief  should  forfeit  double  the  sum  he  had  stolen,  and 
the  usurer  quadruple  what  he  had  exacted;  whence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  they  thought  the  usurer  the  worse  of 
the  two.     When  they  ¥nshed  highly  to  praise  a  good  man, 
they  called  him  a  good  farmer.     A  merchant  is  zealous  in 
pushing  his  fortune,  but  his  trade  is  perilous,  and  liable  to 
reverses.     But  farmers  make  the  bravest  men,  and  the 
stoutest  soldiers;  their  gain  is  the  most  honourable,  the 
most  stable,  and  the  least  exposed  to  envy.     Those  who 
exercise  the  art  of  agriculture  are  of  all  others  least  ad- 
dicted to  evil  thoughts.*'    He  then  proceeds  to  give  direc- 
tions, many  of  them  excellent  and  highly  useful,  regarding 
the  purchase  of  a  &rm,  the  implements  of  labour,  necessary 
buildings,  variety  of  crops,  management  of  vineyards  and 
olives,  the  cultivation  of  fields  for  com,  the  preservation  of 
grain,  &c.   A  remarkable  feature  in  his  work  is  the  want  of 
arrangement:  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  chapters  of 
which  it  is  composed  appear  so  many  rules  committed  to 
writing,  as  the  daily  labours  of  the  field  suggested.     He 
gives  advice  about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  his  corn- 

knife  upwards,  and  join  the  two  parts  of  the  reed  again ;  tie  it  so 
to  the  place  broken  or  disjointed,  and  say  this  charm,  *^  Daries, 
Dardaries,  Astataries,  Dissanapiter  ;'*  or  this,  *^  Huat,  Hanat,  Haat, 
Ista,  Pista,  Fista,  Domiabo.  Damnaostra/'  which  will  make  the  part 
sound  agiun. 

'  It  is  very  remarkable  bow  beautifully  the  feelings  of  the  Romans, 
in  their  days  of  virtuous  simplicity,  agreed  with  an  express  law  or- 
dained in  the  Bible  for  the  Jews,  "  If  thy  brother  be  ^vaxen  poor, 
and  Men  in  decay  with  thee,  then  tbou  shalt  relieve  him ;  yea, 
though  he  be  a  stranger.  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase, 
but  fear  thy  God,  that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shalt 
not  give  Lim  thy  money  upon  usury."  Leviticus,  chap.  xxv.  verses 
35.  36,  37. 

T 
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fields,  and  returns  again  to  the  former.  It  is  evident  that 
his  treatise  was  not  intended  as  a  well-composed  or  r^ular 
book,  but  as  a  journal  of  inddental  observationa  Of  the 
style,  it  is  always  simple,  and  at  times  rude,  although  not 
ill-adapted  to  the  subject,  being  intended  for  his  own  family, 
and  slaves,  or  servants;  it  suits  our  idea  of  the  severe 
manners  of  the  Censor. 

Besides  his  treatise  on  agriculture,  Cato  left  behind 
him  several  other  works  which  have  perished.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  orations  by  him  were  existing  in  the  days  of  Ci- 
cero, and  a  book  on  military  discipline.  A  number  of  his 
speeches  were  in  objection  to,  or  favour  of  particular  laws, 
and  measures  of  state,  but  many  of  them  were  pronounced 
in  his  own  defence.  He  was  about  fifty  times  accused,  and 
as  often  acquitted;  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
when  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause ;  and  by  his  readiness,  pertinacity,  and  bitterness,  he 
not  only  completely  tired  out  his  accusers,  he  also  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  if  not  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  stub- 
bom  orator  among  his  countrymen.  The  loss  of  the  seven 
books  De  Origibinus,  which  Cato  commenced  in  his  vigorous 
old  age,  and  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented  by  the  historian  and  antiquary.  This  work  is 
said  to  have  been  an  inquiry  into  the  history,  antiquity,  and 
language  of  the  Roman  people.  He  was  the  first  author 
who  attempted  to  fix  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome^ 
which  he  calculated  and  determined  to  have  been  in  the 
first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad.^  Plutarch  mentions,  that 
Cato  omitted  no  opportunity  of  praising  himself,  and  ex- 
tolling his  services  to  the  state ;  this  work,  however,  it  is 
stated,  exhibited  much  industry  and  learning,  and  if  pre- 

>  The  first  year  of  the  7th  Olympiad  is  the  752ud  yeaa  B.C. 
Varro  considered  the  foondation  to  have  taken  place  ahont  two 
years  earlier ;  either,  is  as  near  the  truth  as  we  can  now  hope  to 
arriye  at. 
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served  would  doubtless  have  thrown  oonlriderable  light  on  the 
early  periods  of  the  different  states  of  Italy.  Cato  was  also 
the  first  among  his  countrymen  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  medicine ;  the  people,  consisting  of  soldiers  and  farmers, 
were  as  yet  strangers  to  luxury,  although  surgical  opera- 
tions might  be  frequently  necessary  in  behalf  of  the  fcMV 
mer,  and  Rome  had  existed  for  five  hundred  years  without 
professional  physicians.  Like  every  illiterate  people,  they 
believed  that  maladies  were  to  be  cured  by  the  special  in- 
terposition of  superior  beings,  and  that  religious  cere- 
monies were  more  efiicacious  for  the  recovery  of  health 
than  remedies  of  medical  skill;  the  Augurs  and  Auruspices 
thus  became  the  most  andent  physicians  of  Rome.  In  epir 
demic  distempers,  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
the  cures  they  prescribed  were  superstitious  ceremonies. 
The  apprehension  of  diseases  raised  temples  to  Febris, 
Tusns,  and  other  imaginary  beings,  in  order  to  avert  the 
complaints  they  were  believed  to  inflict  In  Cato's  book 
of  domestic  medicine,  ducks,  pigeons,  and  hares  were  the 
food  he  principally  recommended.  His  recipes  were  chiefly 
extracted  from  herbs,  and  cabbage  was  a  favourite  remedy : 
we  have  already  had  a  spedmen  of  his  charm  for  the  cure  of 
fracture.  He  hated  the  compound  medicines  introduced 
about  this  time  by  the  Ghreek  physicians ;  considering  these 
foreign  practitioners  as  the  opponents  of  his  own  system, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  their  character,  and  re- 
commending his  countrymen  to  continue  stedfast  not  only 
to  their  old  Roman  principles  and  manners,  but  also  to 
the  ancient  unguents  and  salubrious  balsams  handed  down 
to  them  from  the  experience  of  their  grandmothers.  It  is 
oert^,  that  Cato's  old  medical  saws,  charms  and  all,  con- 
tinued long  in  repute  at  Rome,  and  were  still  esteemed  in 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  next  prose  writer  in  the  order  of  time,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  talented  authors  among  the  Romans,  whose 
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work  has  oome  down  to  us,  is  Y arro.  His  book  on  agri- 
culture has  descended  to  us  in  a  more  ccnnplete  state  than 
thatofCata 

VarroflowriMhed  70  B.C. 
He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family,  and 
bom  A.  U.  C.  637.  His  life  from  early  youth  Kpp&HB 
to  have  been  passed  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  knowledge  which  has 
obtained  for  him  the  glorious  appellation  of  ^  The  most 
learned  of  the  Bomans.''  Bc^arding  the  variety  of  his 
talents,  that  he  was  a  man  of  universal  erudition,  we  may 
judge,  not  only  from  the  splendid  eulo^um  of  Cicero,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  drcumstance,  that  Pliny  has  had 
recourse  to  his  authority  in  every  book  of  his  Natural 
History.  In  the  year  680  he  was  consul  with  Casdus  Yarua, 
and  in  686  he  served  under  Pompey  in  his  war  agunst  the 
pirates,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Greek  ships,  and  to 
whose  fortunes  he  remained  firmly  attached.  He  was  i^ 
pointed  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  witii  Afi»» 
nius  and  Petreius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Caraar* 
After  the  surrender  of  his  colleagues,  Caesar  proceeded 
against  him  in  person,  but  Yario  was  little  qualified  to  cope 
with  such  an  opponent.  One  of  his  l^ons  deserted  in  his 
own  presence,  and  his  retreat  to  Cadiz,  where  he  intended 
to  retire,  having  been  cut  off,  he  surrendered  at  discretion 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cordova.  With  the  generous  magna- 
nimity which  usually  distinguished  him,  Csesar  gave  Yarzo 
his  freedom,  who,  after  proceeding  to  Dyracchium  to  infonn 
Pompey  of  what  had  passed,  ahnost  immediately  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  indulged  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  leisure.  He  afterwards  arranged  for  Csesar  the 
books  which  that  dicUtor  had  procured,  and  he  lived  during 
his  government  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero. 
Our  author  now  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  at 
the  various  villas  he  possessed  in  Italy ;  one  was  at  Tus- 
culum,  and    had   a   beautiful  prospect,   with  pure  air; 
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another  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CumaBi;  and  a  third 
near  the  town  of  Casinum,  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
YokcL  He  had  also  considerable  farms  attached  to  his 
villas,  the  cultivation  of  which  would  form  an  agreeable  re- 
laxation from  his  sedentary  studies.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar,  Yarro's  villa  at  Casinum,^  and  almost  all  his 
wealth,  which  was  immense,  were  seized  by  Marc  Antony; 
who,  not  content  with  robbing  him  of  his  property,  at  the 
formation  of  the  memorable  triumvirate,  entered  his  name 
in  the  list  of  proscribed,  among  those  other  friends  of 
Pompey  whom  the  clemency  of  Caesar  had  spared.  This 
illustrious  and  amiable  man  had  now  passed  the  age  of 
seventy;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  hideous 
picture  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  than  that  of  devoting  to  the 
hired  dagger  of  the  assassin,  an  individual  so  venerable 
by  his  years,  habits,  and  character.  Although  doomed  to 
death,  there  arose  an  emulation  among  his  friends  for  the 
dangerous  honour  of  saving  him ;  and  Calenus  having  ob- 
tained the  preference,  carried  hini  to  his  country-house, 
where  the  profligate  Antony^  frequently  came,  without 
suspecting  that  it  harboured  a  proscribed  inmate.  Here 
our  author  remained  concealed  till  an  edict  was  issued 
by  the  consul  M.  Plancus,  under  the  seal  of  the  triumvirs, 
exempting  him  and  Messala  Corvinus  from  the  general 
slaughter.  But  though  Varro  thus  passed  in  safety  the 
hour  of  danger,  he  was  imable  to  save  his  valuable  li- 
brary, which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  one  of  his  villas, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  an  illiterate  soldiery.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Augustus  restored  his  wealth;  his  books,  however, 

'  The  modern  St.  Oermano. 
'  The  foolish  and  wicked  Antony  died  an  unhappy  death  by 
his  own  hand,  under  disgraceful  circumstances,  the  miserable  dupe 
of  the  abandoned  Cleopatra,  who  in  despair  immediately  followed 
him  to  the  tomb,  when  she  found  that  all  her  arts  were  of  no  avail 
to  change  the  determination  of  Augustus,  to  exhibit  her  as  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph. 
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were  destroyed,  and  could  not  be  replaced.  Vano  rended 
in  tranquillity  at  Rome  till  his  deocaae,  which  happened 
A.  U.C.  727,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  loss  of  his  library,  and  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that  Yarro  com- 
posed his  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the 
introduction,  which,  in  its  display  of  erudition,  affords  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Cato.  The  first  of  the 
three  books  in  his  agricultural  treatise  is  addressed  by 
Yarro  to  Fundanias,  who  had  recently  bought  a  farm,  in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  be  instructed. 
The  information  is  communicated  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  contains  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  whether  for 
the  production  of  grain,  pulse,  oliyes,  or  vines ;  and  as  a 
taste  for  flowers  had  begun  to  prevail  at  Some  in  the  time 
of  Yarro,  he  accordingly  recommends  their  cultivation,  and 
says,  *^  It  is  right  to  have  gardens  on  a  large  scale  near  a 
city,  and  to  ndse  beds  of  violets,  plantations  of  roses,  and 
many  other  things  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  rdse  on 
a  distant  farm,  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  disposing 
of  them." 

That  Yarro  wrote  his  treatise  on  agriculture  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  is  evident  from  his  own  statement  in  the 
commencement  of  the  work :  '<  If  I  had  Idsure,  Funda- 
nias, I  might  write  these  things  more  oonvenientiy,  which 
I  shall  now  explain  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  thinking  that  I 
must  make  haste,  because  if  man  be  a  bubble  of  air,  I  on 
far  advanced  in  years ;  for  my  eightieth  admonishes  me  to 
get  my  baggage  together  before  I  leave  the  world  Where- 
fore as  you  have  bought  a  farm,  which  you  are  desirous  to 
render  profitable  by  tillage,  and  as  you  ask  me  to  take  this 
task  upon  me,  I  will  try  to  advise  you  what  ought  to  be 
done,  not  only  during  my  life-time,  but  likewise  after  I  am 
dead."  Again :  **  I  shall  write  three  books  for  your  in- 
struction, to  which  you  may  have  recourse  if  you  make 
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inquiry  what  you  are  to  do  in  husbandry.  And  because 
the  gods  assist  the  industrious,  I  will  first  invoke  them ; 
not  the  musesy  as  Homer  and  Ennius,  but  the  twelve  Dii 
Consentes ;  not  those  whose  gilt  images  stand  about  the 
Forum,  six  males  and  as  many  females,  but  those  twelve 
deities  who  preside  over  agriculture."  Yarro  then  proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  these  divinities,  and  with  consider- 
able parade  of  learning  he  mentions  all  those  authors  who 
had  written  before  on  this  topic.  He  continues,  '<  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  this  subject  in  three  books ;  in  one,  I 
will  treat  of  agriculture ;  in  the  second,  of  cattle ;  and  in 
the  third,  of  the  villa  department:  passing  by  those  things 
which  I  do  not  think  belong  to  agriculture,  I  shall  first 
show  what  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  and  then 
speak  of  these  things  following  the  natural  divisions ;  they 
will  be  from  three  sources,  from  what  I  have  observed  in 
cultivating  my  own  farms,  from  what  I  have  redde,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  men  of  experience.'*  In  his 
second  book,  on  the  care  of  flocks  and  cattle,  he  says, ''  As 
I  have  written  a  book  on  agriculture  for  the  use  of  Fun- 
danias  Uxor,  I  will  dedicate  this  to  you  Tyrannus,  who  are 
so  much  pleased  with  the  herd,  and  often  come  to  market 
to  purdiase,  that  you  may  not  add  to  your  expenses.  I 
shall  do  this  with  less  difficulty,  because  I  once  had  great 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Apulia,  and  kept  many  horses  in  the 
country  about  Beate."  He  divides  the  animals  about  which 
he  treats  into  three  classes ;  the  lesser,  goats,  sheep,  and 
swine;  the  larger,  horses,  asses,  and  oxen;  and  those  which 
are  not  profitable  in  themselves,  but  essential  to  the  care  of 
others,  the  dog  and  mule.  He  directs  particular  attention 
to  feeding,  breeding,  rearing,  and  the  treatment  of  distem- 
pers. It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  read  what  were  considered 
the  best  points  of  a  goat  and  a  horse  in  the  days  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Cadsar,  with  the  qualities  most  desirable  in  an  ox 
and  a  lu^.  This  book  concludes  with  instructions  regard- 
ing the  dairy  and  sheep-shearing. 
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The  third  book  is  addressed  by  Varro  to  Q.  Pinnius.  He 
says :  ^^  Thus  when  I  consider  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  fanning  which  are  established  for  the  sake  of  gain,  one 
relating  to  agriculture  the  other  to  live  stock,  the  third  to 
the  villa  department,  I  composed  three  books;  one  to  Fun- 
danias  Uxor,  the  second  to  Tyrannus,  the  third  I  send  to 
you,  which  I  seem  to  think  I  owe  to  you  as  a  neighbour, 
and  on  the  score  of  friendship.  For  as  you  have  a  villa 
admired  for  a  finished  inside,  and  famous  t^sselated  pave- 
ments, you  might  think  it  of  little  consequence  unless  the 
walls  were  also  rendered  respectable  on  account  of  your 
learning.  I  have  sent  you  these  things  that  it  may  be  more 
admired  for  its  real  utility,  as  I  was  able  to  compose  them, 
recollecting  the  conversation  which  we  had  on  the  subject 
of  a  perfect  villa."  The  third  book  is  interesting  and  ably 
written:  our  author  divides  the  provisions,  or  moderate 
luxuries,  to  be  obtained  independently  of  tillage  and  pas- 
turage in  three  branches ;  those  of  aviaries^  hare-warrens, 
and  fish-ponds.  Under  the  first  class  are  included  thrushes, 
turtle-doves,  ducks,  &c;  the  pigeon-house  is  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. As  to  game  preserves,  in  the  more  ample  ages  of  the 
republic,  these  were  merely  hare  or  rabbit  warrens  of  little 
extent;  as  wealth  and  luxury  increased,  however,  many 
acres  were  put  apart,  and  sometimes  contained  within  their 
limits  goats,  deer,  and  wild  boars.  Fish-ponds  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  Bomans  now  went 
to  great  expense  in  their  formation ;  some  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  chief  citizens  being  of  large  extent,  and  having 
subterraneous  communications  with  the  sea,  others  were  sup- 
plied by  rivers  turned  from  their  course.  This  work  of  Vano 
is  widely  different  &om  that  of  Cato  on  the  same  subject  It 
is  not  a  mere  journal,  written  in  a  loose  and  unconnected 
manner,  with  brief  precepts,  like  that  of  the  Censor;  but 
is  a  book  composed  on  a  r^ukr  plan,  exact  and  methodical 
in  its  arrangement  Cato  writes  like  an  ancient  country 
gentleman  of  considerable  experience ;  he  abounds  in  short 
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pithy  sentences,  intersperses  his  book  with  moral  precepts 
and  wise  sayings,  and  was  looked  up  to  in  his  day  as  an 
orade :  Yarro  writes  more  like  a  scholar,  than  an  individual 
of  great  practical  knowledge;  his  treatise  is  embellished 
and  illustrated  by  erudition,  and  that  description  of  learn- 
ing to  be  expected  from  an  author,  acquainted  with  all  the 
Greek  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  subject  before  him. 
Cato  speaks  of  a  country  life,  and  of  farming,  as  it  is  con- 
ducive to  gain :  Yarro  looks  upon  it  as  a  wise  and  happy 
state,  inclining  to  justice,  sincerity,  and  temperance;  and 
sheltering  from  evil  passions,  by  affording  that  constant 
employment  which  leaves  neither  leisure  nor  temptation 
for  those  vices  which  prevail  in  cities. 

Another  treatise  by  this  author,  De  Lingua  Latina, 
although  it  has  come  down  to  us  incomplete,  is  the  most 
entire  of  Yarro's  writings,  except  his  De  Be  Sustica.  This 
work  on  the  Latin  language  originally  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books ;  the  first  three  were  dedicated  to  Publius  Sep- 
timus, his  quaastor  in  the  war  with  the  pirates;  and  the 
remainder  to  Cicero,  which,  with  that  of  Cicero's  Academia 
to  Yarro,  has  rendered  their  friendship  immortal  The  value 
attached  to  dedications  fix>m  literary  men  by  illustrious  in- 
dividuals at  Borne,  was  so  great,  as  hardly  to  be  conceived 
in  the  present  day ;  soundly  learned  themselves,  they  con- 
sidered it  the  highest  compliment  which  could  be  paid  to 
them,  as  proceeding  fix>m  superior  minds,  and  no  favour  or 
kindness  in  their  power  to  confer  was  withheld  in  return. 
Slaves,  or  prisoners  of  war,  who  possessed  literary  talents, 
were  presented  with  their  liberty,  even,  as  we  leam  from 
Suetonius,  after  exorbitant  sums  had  been  given  for  them ; 
thus,  Luctatius  Daphnis  was  purchased  by  Quintus  Catulus 
for  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money,  because  he  was 
well  versed  in  grammar,  and  shortly  after  set  at  liberty : 
this  was  certainly  great  encouragement  Antonius  Gnipho, 
a  Gaul,  who  had  been  taught  Greek  at  Alexandria,  to  which 
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he  had  been  carried  in  his  yonth,  and  afterwards  instmeted 
in  Latin  literature  at  Borne,  was  made  preceptor  in  the 
fiunily  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  subsequently  gave  lectores  at 
his  own  house,  the  greatest  men  in  dignity,  and  when  ad- 
vanced in  age,  frequenting  his  schooL  The  science  of  gram- 
mar was  in  this  state  of  progress,  and  high  in  repute,  when 
Yarro  wrote  his  celebrated  treatise,  in  the  winter  preceding 
Ca5sar*s  death.  The  twenty-four  books  of  which  it  con- 
osted  he  divided  into  three  great  parts,  with  the  same 
methodical  arrangement  that  distinguishes  his  work  on 
agriculture.  The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  researchea 
in  etymology;  the  first,  second,  and  third  are  lost;  thefing* 
ments  remaining  commence  at  the  fourth  book,  which,  with 
the  two  following,  are  on  the  origin  of  Latin  terms,  and  the 
poetical  licenses  taken  in  their  use.  The  second  division 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  book,  comprehending  the  accidents  of  words^ 
and  the  various  changes  which  they  undergo  from  deden* 
sion,  conjugation,  and  comparison.  Our  author  admits  but 
of  two  kinds  of  words,  nouns  and  verbs,  to  which  he  refers 
all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  The  ninth  book  terminates 
the  fragments  we  possess  of  this  work.  The  third  part  oon« 
tained  twelve  books,  and  treated  of  syntax,  or  the  junctioa 
of  words,  so  as  to  form  a  sentence.  It  also  contained  a 
glossary,  which  explained  the  correct  meaning  of  Latin 
terms. 

The  greatest  service  rendered  by  Yarro  to  history,  was 
his  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  world ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Censorinus  he  was  the  first  who  regulated  chro- 
nology by  eclipses;  that  celebrated  grammarian  has  also 
preserved  the  distinction  of  three  eras  established  by  Yarra 
He  could  not  determine  the  commencement  of  the  first 
period,  but  he  fixed  the  end  of  it  at  the  Ogygian  deluge.* 

'  Supposed  to  have  inundated  the  territories  of  Attica  about 
1706  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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To  tMs  epoch  of  historical  darknesB  he  supposed  that  a  kind 
of  twilight  succeeded,  which  continued  till  the  institution 
of  the  Olympic  games,  which  he  calls  the  fabulous  age ;  and 
as  the  Greeks  digest  their  history  with  deamess  and  cer- 
tainty by  these  games,  Yarro  considered  this  period  as  the 
banning  of  the  true  historical  age.  1  he  building  of  Borne 
he  places  two  years  higher  than  Cato  the  Censor,  753  B.  C. 
or  in  the  754th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  founding  his 
con^putation  on  an  eclipse,  which  it  is  stated  preceded  by 
a  short  time  the  birth  of  Romulus.  The  other  writings  of 
this  great  author,  which  were  numerous,  and  on  a  variety  of 
topics  have  perished*  Antiquities,  geography,  civil  history, 
satire,  criticism,  and  philosophy,  were  all  treated  of  by  him. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Marius  and  Sy  11a ;  of  Pompey 
and  CsBsar ;  of  Antony  and  Augustus ;  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  prosecute  his  literary  labours,  till  the 
conclusion  of  his  prolonged  existence ;  closing  his  life  in  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

History. 
The  authentic  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
were,  even  in  their  original  state,  meagre  and  imperfect ; 
consisting  of  short  minutes,  or  memoranda  of  the  prin- 
dpal  events  in  each  year,  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets 
by  successive  Pontifis.  These  records,  valuable  so  far  as 
they  went,  were  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city,  consequent  on  its  capture  by  the  Gauls, 
360  years  after  its  foundation.  The  Leges  Begise,  the 
twelve  tablets,  and  the  few  fragments  of  Pontifical  annals, 
diligently  searched  for,  and  discovered  after  the  sack  of  the 
city,  could  throw  but  little  certain  light  on  history,  and  the 
want  of  better  information  was  supplied  by  false,  and  fre- 
quently incredible  relations,  from  fanuly  traditions.^  The 
mutilated  inscriptions,  scanty  treaties,  and  family  memoirs, 
indifferent  as  the  correct  information  which  they  could 

'  "  Ad  ostentationem  scenae  gaadentis  miraculis,  aptioro,  quam  ad 
fidem. — Liwfy  Lib.  V,  c.  21. 
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to  PdyfaioB,  tfe  most  knwd  RcBBS  of  Ub  dqr  oooll  not 
reftd  a  treaty  with  the  Caitfaagiiiiaai^  coftchwfed  after  the 
ezpulaon  of  the  laog^  Henoe,  it  m  crident,  that  eodi 
docmiientB  oould  be  4^*  littk  orno  me  to  the 


When  we  remember,  that  Rome,  after  its  fomnfation, 
was  the  readenoe  (Parade  and  ignonntpeoiile;  the  art  of 
writing,  the  only  true  guardian  of  erenta^  being  little  piao- 
tisedy  and  critical  ezaminaticm  unknown;  that  the  writers 
of  another  nation  would  not  think  c£  aocuimtely  truia- 
mitting  events  to  poeterity^  which  have  only  become  inte- 
resting fnxn  the  snbaequent  conquests  of  the  Roman  em- 
|nre;  it  will  be  evident,  that  the  materials  provided  for  the 
historian  would  necessarily  be  obscure.  Regarding  the 
eariy  events  of  Rcxnan  history,  when  we  find  that  Cicero 
and  Atticus  did  not  agree  concerning  them;  that  Polybius 
could  write  nothing  about  them  with  ccmfidence;  and 
Livy  would  neither  undertake  to  confirm  nor  refute  them. 
When  we  know,  that  literary  men  of  the  present  day  pro- 
foundly versed  in  antiquarian  researches  have  come  to  the 
dedrion,^  «  That  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  first  four 
centuries  is  fictitious;"  without  offering  so  decided  an 
opinion,  it  appears  impossible  to  form  any  other  condudon, 
than  that  the  history  of  Rome  has  not  fiur  pretensions  to 
accuracy  before  350  B.  C.  We  may  in  some  measure 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  inference,  from  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  r^ard  to  Scipio  Africanus,  a 
hero  who  flourished  200  B.  C,  and  comparatively  at  a  re- 
cent period,  when,  according  to  Livy,  **  the  accounts  re- 
specting his  life,  trial,  death,  funeral,  and  sepulchre  were 
so  contradictory,  that  he  was  not  able  to  determine  what 
tradition,  or  whose  writings  he  ought  to  credit''    It  was 

'  The  French  In8titiite.~Niebohr. 
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not  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  that  regular  annals  began  to  be  composed; 
nevertheless  much  might  have  been  accomplished  eyen  at 
that  period^  in  fixing  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  pre- 
vious events  under  an  able  historian;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  annalist  of  Some,  Quintus  Fabius  Pictor, 
was  totally  unqualified  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  ei- 
ther by  research,  fidelity,  or  judgment,  and  to  his  careless- 
ness and  inaccuracy  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  uncer- 
tidnty  which  hangs  over  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history. 
This  individual,  who  flourished  216  B.  C,  commenced  his 
annak  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  brought  down 
the  series  of  events  to  his  own  time,  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  for  the  great  proportion  of  circumstances  which 
preceded  his  own  age,  Fabius  Pictor  used  only  the  autho- 
rity of  vulgar  tradition.  Dionysius  has  also  pointed  out 
many  examples  of  his  improbable  narrations,  inconsistent 
des,  and  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of  what  he 
relates,  besides  his  inaccuracy  in  chronology.  Although 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  account  given  by 
this  author  of  the  events  which  preceded  his  own  time, 
and  which  includes  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years 
from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  it  is  still  more  lament- 
able, that  Fabius  Pictor,  a  senator,  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished family,  should  have  given  a  prejudiced  and  incor- 
rect statement  of  affidrs  during  his  own  time,  and  in  the 
management  of  which  he  had  some  concern.  Polybius, 
who  flourished  not  a  great  while  after  him,  and  was  at 
much  pains  to  inform  himself  accurately  regarding  the 
events  of  the  second  Punic  war,  even  apologizes  for  quoting 
Pictor  on  one  occasion  as  an  authority,  and  says,  *^  It  is 
not  that  I  think  his  relation  probable  enough  to  deserve 
credit"  The  opinion  to  be  formed  from  the  sentiments  of 
these  two  eminent  historians,  is  to  some  extent  confirmed 
by  the  few  fragments  which  remam  of  the  annals  of  our 
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aothor,  as  they  disfday  a  qwrit  of  childi&h  credoUty  and 
abenidity  totally  unworthy  of  an  indlTidiial,  taking  up  his 
pen  to  record  the  momentoos  aflbirs  of  a  great  and  proud 
nation. 

The  character  of  Fabiua  Pictor,  as  a  senator  and  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  circumstanoes  he  recorded,  unfor- 
tunately gave  a  d^ree  of  authenticity  to  his  work  which 
it  did  not  deserve.  His  successors  accordingly^  instead  of 
giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  dear  up  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  history  of  the  early  periods  was  embarrassed, 
and  which  would  have  led  to  laborious  investigation,  pre- 
ferred depending  on  the  authority  of  our  author.  They 
copied  him  on  the  ancient  times,  and  then  added  the  trans- 
actions, subsequent  to  the  period  his  work  comprehends. 
This  was  the  case  with  Cato  the  Censor,  Calpumius  Piso, 
and  the  generality  of  the  other  historians  who  succeeded 
him.  Even  Livy  admits,  that  his  own  account  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  was  chiefly  founded  on  the  statement  of 
Fabius  Pictor.  The  Boman  annals,  hitherto  a  dry  register 
of  facts,  the  accuracy  of  which  appears  by  no  means  certidn; 
while  the  art  of  historic  composition  was  in  a  very  low  state, 
were  now  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  talents  of  the  first 
historian  among  the  Romans,  who  applied  the  science  of 
philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts.     This  was 

SaUust,  whoJUmrUhed  50  B.  C. 
This  celebrated  writer  was  a  native  of  Amitemum,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  bom  in  the  year  of  Borne 
668.  He  received  his  education  in  the  capital  of  the  wcrid, 
and  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  desirous  in  early 
life  of  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits;  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  so  many  illuetrious  men,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  the  contagious  ambition  for  military,  or  political 
distinction.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  qusestor,  which  entitied  him  to  a  seat  in 
the  senate;  and  about  rix  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
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tribune  of  the  people.  While  holding  this  office,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Csesar's  fortunes^  and  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Mile  for  the 
murder  of  Clodius.  In  704  he  was  expelled  the  senate  on 
the  pretence  of  inmiorality,  but  in  reality  from  the  factious 
hatred  of  the  patrician  party  to  which  he  was  opposed. 
After  this  disgrace,  which  for  the  present  destroyed  his 
hopes  of  preferment,  he  left  Bome,  and  joined  his  patron, 
CaBsar,  in  Gbul,  to  whom  he  continued  fiuthfully  attached. 
In  particular  he  bore  a  share  in  the  expedition  to  Africa, 
where  the  remains  of  Pompey's  party  had  united.  When 
that  region  was  finally  subdued,  Sallust  was  appointed  by 
Caesar,  Prastor  of  Numidia,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  he 
married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  held 
the  government  of  this  province  but  a  short  time,  although 
he  enriched  himself  by  those  exactions  so  common  among 
the  Boman  governors.  On  his  return  home  an  accusa- 
tion was  made  agamst  him  by  the  Numidians,  he  escaped 
however  through  the  friendship  and  influence  of  his  patron. 
Tired  of  active  life,  having  acquired  rank  and  wealth,  our 
historian  chose  for  his  favourite  retreats  a  villa  at  Tibur, 
and  a  noble  palace  which  he  built  at  Borne,  surrounded  by 
delightful  pleasure  grounds,  so  well  known  and  celebrated, 
as  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Here,  or  at  his  villa,  he  passed 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  dividing  his  time  between 
literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of  his  fiiends,  among  whom 
were  Lucullus,  Messala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  He  died 
35  years  B.  C. 

The  character  of  Sallust  is  one  which  has  excited  much 
investigation  and  interest,  while  very  different  opinions  have 
been  formed  regarding  it.  That  he  was  not  a  man  of  strictly 
pure  morals  is  evident;  and  that  he  acted  in  the  usually 
rapacious  manner  of  Boman  governors  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  that  he  was  guilty  of  extreme  licentiousness  is  not 
worthy  of  belief;  such  assertions  being  the  offipring  of  that 
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maligiiaiit  and  envious  party  spirit,  so  preralent  in  his  time. 
BendeB  an  error  has  been  made  in  alliiLutlng  the  fioDies  of 
Us  nephew  Criqias  Salfaistios  to  our  author.  Salfaist  is 
accused  of  having  treated  the  character  of  Cicero  vashidy, 
by  withholding  that  dneahare  of  lyplaneewhidi  his  condnct 
dcserred  in  the  sujua  lission  of  the  Catilinp  copyira^ ;  tfab 
may  have  arisen  from  £^gnst  at  the  excessive  and  iD-fia- 
gnised  vanity  of  Cicero^  wboee  character  as  we  shaD  see 
hereafter  was  not  free  from  fruits.  It  may  also  be  ex- 
pecdi^  too  much  to  suppose,  that  there  should  have  been 
a  very  kind  feeling  between  our  historian,  and  the  indi- 
vidual whose  divorced  wife  he  had  married. 

To  SaUust  the  high  honour  has  been  awarded,  of  being 
cslled  the  fiither  of  philoeophical  history ;  a  species  of  writing 
so  successfully  cultivated  in  modem  times ;  his  cmnpodtiQna 
also  exhibit  great  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  particularly  excek  in  painting  the  characters 
of  individuak.  Having  no  model  to  copy  from  among  the 
writers  of  his  own  country,  he  naturally  recurred  to  the 
works  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  garrulous  familiarity 
of  Herodotus  was  not  to  his  taste ;  and  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  Xenophon  was  too  difficult  to  attain.  He  has 
therefore  endeavoured  to  emukte  the  vigour  and  concise- 
ness of  Thucydides,  and  has  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  be  carried  sententious  bre- 
vity to  a  vicious  extreme.  By  the  rejection  of  the  use 
of  copulatives,  his  sentences  stand  alone,  and  produce  a 
monotonous  effect,  wanting  that  flow  and  variety  which 
constitute  so  great  a  charm  in  the  historic  period.  This 
has  induced  Lord  Monboddo  to  say,  that  supposing  each 
sentence  were  in  itself  beautiful,  there  is  not  variety  enough 
to  constitute  fine  writing.  Another  error  in  the  style  of 
our  historian  is  an  approach  to  antiquated  phraseology,  from 
his  having  introduced  a  number  of  words  selected  from  the 
works  of  the  older  Boman  authors,  and  almost  obsolete. 
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The  first  work  of  Sallust  was,  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line ;  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  it  broke 
out,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  proceedings.  He 
had  therefore  ample  opportunity  of  being  able  to  record 
with  accuracy  its  progress  and  termination,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly acquired  the  praise  of  a  veracious  historian.  That  he 
has  written  with  a  bias,  or  favourable  inclination  towards 
his  patron,  may  not  be  unlikely,  as  it  is  difficult  for  an  in- 
dividual recording  the  events  of  his  own  time,  entirely  to 
divest  himself  of  all  private  feeling.  That  the  character  of 
Catiline  is  exaggerated  appears  scarcely  possible,  the  man 
being  so  thoroughly  depraved  and  vicious. 

Sallust  commences  his  history  of  the  Catiline  Conspiracy 
with  an  exordium,  as  follows : ''  It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  who 
would  maintain  their  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation,  strenu- 
ously to  endeavour  that  their  lives  be  not  passed  in  a  state 
of  obscurity.  Without  activity  and  usefulness,  they  will 
little  surpass  the  herds  of  the  field,  which  are  doomed 
by  nature  to  grovel  on  the  earth,  the  slaves  of  sordid  and 
unruly  appetites.  The  faculties  of  man  are  of  a  two-fold 
description,  those  of  the  mind,  and  those  of  the  body.  The 
mind  is  given  us  as  the  ruling  principle,  the  body  merely  as 
the  subservient.  By  the  one  we  perceive  our  relations  to 
the  gods;  our  resemblance  to  the  lower  animals  is  attested 
by  the  other.  On  this  account,  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that 
true  glory  consists  in  the  efforts  of  genius,  not  in  the 
display  of  corporeal  vigour;  and  since  our  span  of  life  is 
alike  short  and  uncertain,  we  should  remember,  that  in  ho- 
nest fame,  and  the  fair  applause  of  posterity,  there  is  found 
an  existence  beyond  the  grave.  What  are  the  gifts  of 
wealth,  or  the  attractions  of  beauty  ?  Do  not  they  prove 
the  sport  of  accident,  or  decay  by  the  stroke  of  time?  It  is 
g^us  alone  that  lays  a  just  claim  to  glory  and  immortality. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  an  impartial  estimate  of 
things  was  not  thus  easily  made ;  hence  it  was  a  question  long 
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undecided  among  manlrind,  wbether  force  of  intdlect,  or 
bodily  strength,  were  of  the  greater  avail  in  warlike  achieve- 
ments? In  projecting  an  enterprise,  it  was  seen,  that 
there  is  need  of  deliberate  wisdom ;  bat,  when  once  in  the 
field,  we  must  place  reliance  on  a  dedsiTe  activity."  Again, 
**  Survey  the  whole  cdrcle  of  homan  affiurs,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  evince  the  ascendancy  of  intellectaal  vigour. 
The  skin  of  the  husbandman,  the  discoveries  of  the  naviga- 
tor, the  labours  of  the  architect,  all  spring  irom  that  pow- 
erful source.  Tet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  multitudes 
are  found  in  every  period  n^lectful  of  their  best  faculties. 
Since  in  indolence  and  sensuality  without  knowledge,  and 
without  cultivation,  they  pass  through  life  like  strangers  in 
a  foreign  land,  with  a  direct  inversion  of  the  order  of  nar 
ture,  accounting  thought  a  burden,  and  sensual  gratification 
their  sole  delight;  whether  a  race  so  listless,  thus  crawl 
upon  the  earth,  or  sink  into  the  grave,  is  in  my  mind  of 
Uttle  moment  In  either  case  they  leave  behind  them  no 
memorial  of  their  existence.  He  alone  seems  worthy  to  live, 
and  truly  in  possession  of  rational  enjoyments,  who  dedicates 
his  talents  to  some  active  pursuit,  who  seeks  for  fiime  either 
in  the  field  of  glory,  or  in  the  walks  of  science.  He,  whose 
patriotic  efibrts  can  benefit  his  country,  deservedly  ranks 
high  in  the  scale  of  merit.  He,  who  by  his  eloquence  en- 
nobles it.  Is  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  By  arts,  as  well 
as  by  arms,  we  may  open  the  road  to  eminence,  and  the  men 
who  achieved,  and  those  who  recorded  illustrious  deeds,  have 
obtained,  and  deserved  the  applause  of  ages." 

In  mentioning  himself,  he  says,  "  I  know  not  how  fiur  I 
am  qualified  for  this  undertaking.  At  an  early  age  I  was 
ambitious  like  most  others,  to  enter  on  public  life;  but  many 
were  the  obstacles  that  crossed  my  pursuits.  Instead  of  the 
modesty,  the  moderation,  the  greatness  of  soul,  which  I 
had  vainly  figured,  avarice,  impudence,  and  open  bribery 
pervaded  every  department  of  the  state.     For  a  mind  as 
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yet  uncontaminated  by  vice^  it  was  natural  ta  revolt  from 
the  scene  with  detestation.  Yet  what  could  be  expected  firom 
youth  and  inexperience?  Inflamed  by  ambition^  I  was  car- 
ried away  with  the  torrent ;  and  although  I  usually  abstained 
from  the  profligacy  of  others,  yet  to  me  the  same  thirst  for 
preferment,  brought  the  same  evils,  the  same  envy  and 
reproach,  that  attended  its  votaries.  Bepose,  however,  came 
at  last ;  I  withdrew  from  a  scene  of  danger  and  disquietude, 
resolving  to  dedicate  to  calm  retirement  what  still  remained 
of  life.  But  in  bidding  adieu  to  public  afiairs,  it  was  no 
part  of  my  plan  to  neglect  the  value  of  time,  or  sink  into  a 
listless  inactivity.  I  took  no  delight  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, or  the  sports  of  the  field,  occupations  at  best,  com- 
paratively servile,  and  in  which  the  mind  has  little  share. 
The  studies,  which  a  vain  ambition  had  too  long  interrupted, 
were  now  resumed,  with  fresh  diligence,  and  I  formed  the 
design  of  composing  a  history  of  Boman  affiurs.  In  this 
attempt  a  connected  series  of  annals  was  not  my  object,  but 
a  selection  only  of  such  portions  of  time,  as  recommended 
themselves  by  their  interest,  or  deserved  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity. For  a  task  like  this,  I  trust  I  am  the  better  fitted, 
as  I  can  bring  to  it  a  mind,  in  which  hope  and  fear  are  no 
more,  and  where  all  the  partialities  of  party  are  extinguished. 
The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  is  now  the  subject  which  I  mean 
to  treat,  in  a  compendious  but-  impartial  narrative.  There 
are  in  history  few  events,  that  can  be  accounted  more  me- 
morable, whether  in  regard  to  the  profligacy  which  it  dis- 
played, or  the  unexampled  horrors  it  had  prepared  for  the 
commonwealth." 

The  delineation  of  character  is  one  of  the  most  trying 
departments  of  history  to  the  impartiality  of  a  writer, 
particularly  where  he  has  been  contemporary  with  the  in- 
dividuals he  portrays,  and  connected  with  the  transactions 
he  records.  Several  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Sallust 
have  been  regarded  as  master-pieces.     He  has  not  only 
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seized  on  the  most  prominent  features,  but  he  has  also  ex- 
hibited the  delicate  shades,  and  thrown  around  them  a  lively 
and  appropriate  colouring.  The  portrait  drawn  of  Catiline 
conveys  a  perfect  idea  of  his  mind  and  person.  Sallust 
says,  ^^  Lucius  Catiline  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
illustrious  rank.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  both 
vigour  of  mind  and  bodily  strength ;  but  his  disposition, 
naturaUy  wicked,  was  rendered  by  habit  profligate  and  irre- 
claimable. With  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring  beyond 
belief  the  extremes  of  cold,  of  want,  of  continued  watch- 
ing, he  united  a  spirit  at  once  daring,  crafty,  and  versatile* 
Yet  the  genius  of  the  man  was  towering  and  romantic ;  his 
ambition  was  of  that  ardent  description  which  loves  the 
vast  and  incredible,  aiming  at  objects  beyond  its  attain- 
ment.'^  Again — **  Catiline  had  early  entered  on  the  career 
of  vice ;  while  yet  a  youth  he  had  an  intrigue  with  a  noble 
virgin,  he  had  seduced  a  priestess'  of  Vesta,  besides  other 
acts  of  a  similar  nature,  no  less  criminal  and  impious. 
Captivated  at  length  by  the  charms  of  Aurelia  Orestilla, 
an  elegant  woman,  but  without  a  recommendation  except 
her  beauty,  he  offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage.  By  a  for^ 
mer  connection  Catiline  had  one  son,  now  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  and  on  that  account  Orestilla  refused  her  con- 
sent to  the  match;  the  result  was,  that  the  unhappy  youth 
fell  by  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  thus,  by  a  deed  of 
horror,  removed  the  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  this 
infamous  alliance.  Of  the  truth  of  the  story  no  doubt  re- 
mains ;  to  me  indeed,  it  appears  abundantiy  probable,  that 
the  conspiracy  was  matured  and  hastened  by  this  event  At 
enmity  alike  with  heaven  and  earth,  Catiline  felt  the  power 
of  a  guilty  conscience,  from  the  torment  of  which  he  could 
procure  no  relief,  whether  in  the  tumult  of  business,  or  the 
stillness  of  repose.     Hence  the  deadly  paleness  that  over- 

'  She  was  the  sister  of  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero, 
afterwards  married  to  Sdlast. 
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spread  his  cheek,  the  dim  and  ghastly  eye,  the  unequal  gait, 
seen  sometimes,  in  a  slow,  and  at  other  times  in  a  quick  and 
troubled  step.  Hence  the  wild  distraction  which  sat  upon 
his  countenance,  while  his  soul  seemed  brooding  over  some 
desperate  and  gloomy  deed.  In  a  city  so  overgrown  and  so 
corrupt  as  Rome  had  become,  there  was  ample  room  for 
Catiline  to  exert  his  talents.  The  ascendancy  of  wealth 
was  complete;  its  excellence  was  universally  acknowledged, 
power  and  honours  followed  in  its  train;  from  the  same 
era  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be  dated ;  poverty  was  now 
held  ignominious.  Of  the  most  wicked  characters  he 
found  it  easy  to  compose  a  band,  which  he  kept  as  a  body- 
guard around  his  person.  No  arts  of  seduction  were  left 
untried  by  Catiline  to  fascinate  the  youth;  and  they  were 
accordingly  trained  in  such  a  course  of  vice  as  best  suited 
his  designs.  Their  minds,  he  knew,  being  soft  and  flexible 
from  inexperience,  would  more  easily  be  entangled  by  his 
arts.  With  indefatigable  industry  he  marked  and  indulged 
their  predominant  passions ;  both  his  purse  and  influence 
were  ready  in  their  service.  It  was  his  great  object  to 
work  upon  their  affections ;  and  by  gaining  an  ascendancy, 
to  fix  them  in  his  interest." 

Julius  Cassar,  and  Cato  of  Utica,  having  delivered  their 
opinions  at  considerable  length  to  the  senate,  and  both  being 
possessed  of  great  influence,  that  venerable  body  went  over 
to  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  and  immediately  passed  the 
following  decree :  "  It  having  appeared  to  this  assembly, 
that,  by  a  combination  of  pernicious  citizens,  the  Common- 
wealth is  brought  into  the  utmost  danger,  and  the  authors 
being  clearly  detected,  and  brought  to  light  by  the  evidence 
of  Titus  Volturcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Allobrogians; 
and,  those  traitors  being  by  their  own  confession  convicted 
of  a  conspiracy  against  their  country,  of  a  deliberate  plan 
of  blood,  and  massacre,  and  general  conflagration;  this 
assembly  does  accordingly  hold  them  as  condemned  for 
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treason  and  rebellion;  and  directs,  that  agreeably  to  an* 
cient  usage,  they  shall  suffer  death,  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes.'*  In  conformity  with  this  decree,  all  the  chief  con- 
spirators under  arrest,  were  strangled  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Sallust  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  Cssar 
and  Cato,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  parts  of  hia 
narrative.  We  are  presented  with  favourable  likenesses 
of  both  these  talented  opponents.  Their  defects  are  thrown 
into  the  shade,  while  the  bright  qualities  of  each  are  brought 
forward,  to  show  the  different  abilities  by  which  indivi- 
duals arrive  at  eminence.  After  some  philosophical  reflec* 
tions  on  the  earlier,  and  then  state  of  the  republic,  he  says, 
"  In  justice  to  the  present  age,  we  must  admit,  that  it  has 
been  able  to  boast  of  two  remarkable  exceptions,  Marcus 
Cato,  and  Julius  Caesar,  both  extraordinary  men,  but  of  a 
genius  widely  different.  As  the  subject  we  are  considering 
has  offered  them  to  our  notice,  it  would  be  unjust  to  paas 
them  by,  without  some  tribute  to  their  memory.  I  will, 
therefore,  attempt  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  to  give  a 
faithful  delineation  of  their  temper  and  their  manners. 
Ca3sar  and  Cato,  in  nobility  of  birth,  years,  and  eloquence, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par.  Greatness  of 
soul  they  equaUy  possessed;  they  both  reached  the  summit 
of  glory ;  still  it  was  a  glory  peculiar  to  each,  and  certainly 
acquired  by  opposite  methods.  Csesar  gained  the  suffrages 
of  mankind  by  acts  of  kindness  and  public  munificence; 
Cato  by  an  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  purity  of  his 
manners.  In  the  former,  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity  and 
benevolence,  rendered  him  the  object  of  esteem.  In  the 
latter,  a  stem  severity  gave  elevation  to  his  character. 
Caesar,  by  the  practice  of  generosity,  by  the  foi^veness  of 
injuries,  by  the  alleviation  of  distress,  solicited  the  good- 
will of  his  fellow-citizens.  Cato  bestowed  no  favours,  and 
yet  commanded  their  admiration.  To  the  protection  of  the 
one,  misery  looked  for  refuge;  profligacy  dreaded  punish- 
ment from  the  vengeance  of  the  other.     Ca»ar  from  his 
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youth  had  persisted  in  a  course  of  vigilance,  active  industry^ 
and  incessant  application,  with  an  eye  to  figure  on  the  stage 
of  public  life.  He  was  unwearied  in  the  service  of  his 
friends,  of  his  own  concerns  neglectful;  and  such  was  his 
unbounded  generosity,  that  to  refuse  a  boon  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance was  a  feeling  foreign  to  his  heart  Ambition, 
above  all,  was  his  ruling  passion;  he  panted  for  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  for  the  conduct  of  some  new  and  arduous 
war,  where  his  extraordinary  talents  could  be  displayed  to 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  qualities  of  Cato  were 
of  a  less  dazzling  cast:  he  cultivated  the  virtue  of  modera- 
tion; he  studied  correctness  of  conduct;  but,  above  all,  the 
lessons  of  austere  philosophy.  In  riches,  he  never  vied 
with  the  wealthy,  and  he  declined  a  competition  in  turbu- 
lence with  the  factious,  yet  Cato  was  not  without  the  spur 
of  honest  emulation.  It  was  his  to  contend  for  the  prize 
of  valour  with  the  brave;  with  the  modest,  for  the  praise 
of  modesty;  and  with  the  guiltless,  for  the  honours  of  in- 
nocence and  integrity.  Content  with  the  actual  possession 
of  virtue,  he  was  careless  about  displaying  the  semblance 
to  the  world.  By  this  means  it  happened,  that  the  less 
anxiously  he  courted  fame,  the  more  conspicuously  it  bla- 
zoned his  character." 

Although  holding  up  the  character  of  Catiline  to  mental 
detestation,  Sallust  has  done  justice  to  his  courage  in  the 
closing  scene  of  life.  "  Having  taken  their  measures,  and 
sufficiently  reconnoitered  the  ground,  Petreius  gave  orders 
to  sound  the  charge,  directing  the  line  to  move  forward  at 
a  slow  but  steady  pace.  The  troops  of  Catiline  made  a 
similar  movement.  As  soon  as  the  two  armies  drew  so 
near,  that  the  light-armed  troops  could  commence  the  en- 
gagement, seized  with  mutual  impatience,  both  threw  away 
their  javelins,  and  with  a  loud  shout  rushed  sword  in  hand 
to  the  attack  A  close  action  ensued.  The  veterans  under 
Petreius,  mindful  of  their  former  deeds,  fell  on  the  rebels 
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with  furious  valour ;  the  latter,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  re- 
ceived them  with  a  firmness  no  less  conspicuous.  It  was 
the  combat  of  despair  agtdnst  inflamed  resentment.  Mean- 
while, in  the  front  of  the  line,  Catiline  with  the  light 
troops  performed  wonders.  He  supported  the  broken 
ranks;  he  relieved  the  wounded  with  fresh  men,  and  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  every  exigency.  Wherever  the  enemy 
pressed,  there  he  was  ready  to  charge  in  person.  In  a 
word,  he  braved  danger  in  all  its  forms,  and  manifested 
himself,  at  once,  a  valiant  soldier,  and  a  consummate  com- 
mander. Petreius,  when  he  perceived  such  skill  and  bold- 
ness, and  that  Catiline  disputed  the  field,  with  far  greater 
vigour  than  he  at  first  expected,  bore  down,  with  the 
Praetorian  cohort,  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The 
rebels  were  thrown  into  confusion.  After  some  remstanoe, 
they  completely  gave  way,  and  a  dreadftil  havoc  followed. 
Having  carried  his  point,  Petreius  without  delay  chaiged 
both  the  flanks  of  his  opponent.  Manlius,  and  the  native 
of  Fassulas,  who  commanded  the  rebel  wings,  were  unable 
to  stand  before  him,  and  they  fell  gallantly  fighting  in  the 
foremost  ranks.  Catiline  now  saw  that  all  was  lost;  the 
bulk  of  his  force  totally  routed,  and  himself  with  only  a 
few  followers  maintaining  the  combat  Mindful  of  an 
illustrious  descent,  and  of  his  former  dignity,  he  resolved 
to  cast  no  disgrace  on  the  last  moments  of  his  life ;  then 
rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  he  continued  fight- 
ing with  a  brave  despair,  and  was  soon  stabbed  to  the  heart" 

The  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  followed  by  the  History 
of  the  Jugurthine  war,  and  these  subjects  chosen  by  SaUust 
certunly  form  two  of  the  most  important  topics  in  the 
history  of  Some.  The  periods  which  he  describes,  although 
painful,  are  highly  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a  great  nation 
in  her  downward  course  to  ruin.  The  virtuous  simplicity, 
integrity,  and  proud  elevation  of  mind,  originally  charac- 
teristic of  the  Roman  people,  were  all  sinking  under  the 
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torrent  of  wealthy  licentiousness^  and  corruption.  Civil 
wars,  usurpations,  massacres,  display  the  mutual  rage  of 
embittered  faction;  furious  struggles  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  the  grossest  venality  in  the  senate,  injustice 
in  the  courts,  and  rapine  in  the  provinces,  are  the  prominent 
features.  Another  fearful  evil  which  gave  a  deadly  aspect 
to  the  above  collection  of  misfortunes,  was  the  oppressive 
debts  of  individuals.  Usury,  described  by  Cato  the  Censor 
as  looked  upon  in  his  day  with  more  abhorrence  than  rob- 
bery, was  now  in  constant  practice ;  avarice  and  the  love 
of  money  had  sapped  all  the  better  feelings ;  many  of  the 
patricians  were  in  possession  of  the  revenues  of  princes, 
others  again  were  burdened  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt ; 
the  poor  were  uncared  for,  and  left  to  starve,  or  to  attach 
themselves  to  desperate  men,  anxious  to  relieve  their  diffi- 
culties even  by  the  ruin  of  their  country.  It  was  this 
lamentable  state  of  things,  so  forcibly  painted  by  Sallust, 
which  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  rendered  it 
so  nearly  successful  Conspiracy,  rebellion,  and  treason, 
are  not  the  causes,  but  the  effects  of  a  vicious  system  of 
government ;  even  in  the  present  day,  it  is  the  constant 
custom  to  judge  from  effects,  without  looking  to  the  cause 
of  them  ;  ignorant  and  weak  as  the  bulk  of  mankind  may 
be,  they  are  not  such  fools  as  to  adopt  rebeUion,  with  its 
painfid  consequences,  even  when  successful,  either  as  a 
pastime,  or  an  amusement. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  broke  out  A.  U.  C.  641,  although 
the  narrative  of  Sallust  was  deduced  from  the  reign  of 
Masinissa,  or  at  least  from  the  time  when  Numantia  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus,  620,  and  it  closed 
with  the  capture  of  Jugurtha,  under  Marius,  in  648 ;  be- 
tween this  time  and  the  era  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  A.U.C. 
690,  a  space  of  two-and-forty  years  had  elapsed.  The 
history  of  this  war,  if  not  so  important  to  the  vital  inte- 
rests and  immediate  safety  of  Rome,  exhibits  a  more  ex- 
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tensive  field  of  action*  and  a  nobler  theatre  of  war.    With 
the  exception  of  Mithridates,  no  sovereign  gave  so  much  em- 
ployment to  the  Roman  arms,  and  seldom  were  the  people 
so  desponding  at  one  period,  or  more  elevated  by  ultimate 
success.     The  account  of  the  vidssitndes  of  this  contest  are 
highly   interesting;   the  multiplidty  of  resources,   hair^ 
breadth  escapes,  faithlessness  of  disposition,  and  levity  of 
Jugnrtha,  .are  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  perseverance 
and  prudence  of  the  Roman  commanders,  particularly  of 
Metellus.     The  appointment  which  Sallust  held  as  Pnetor 
of  Numidia,  which  suggested  the  composition,  was  also 
favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  an 
opportunity  for  collecting  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
mation.    In  a  very  different  spirit  from  his  predecessor, 
Fabius  Pictor,  he  carefully  examined  the  diflferent  accounts 
concerning  the  history  of  Africa,  particularly  the  documents 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  King  Hiempsal;  he  directed 
them  to  be  translated  for  his  own  use,  and  they  proved 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  statement  he  has  given  regard- 
ing the  geography  and  inhabitants  of  Africa.     The  only 
unnecessary  part  of  this  work  is  his  exordium  at  its  com- 
mencement;  as  it  contains  very  similar  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions with  that  in  the  opening  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
In  his  able  and  spirited  introductory  sketch  of  Jugnrtha, 
Sallust  says,  **  As  Jugurtha  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he 
displayed  both  a  robust  and  a  captivating  form ;  but  the 
endowments  of  his  mind  were  far  more  conspicuous.    Des- 
pising the  incitements  to  indolence  and  luxury,  he  was 
wholly  trained  up  in  the  Numidian  manners;  he  delighted 
in  the  hardy  exercises  of  that  nation;  he  contended  with 
young  men  of  equal  years  in  feats  of  horsemanship,  in 
swiftness  of  foot,  or  in  throwing  the  lance ;  and  by  all, 
notwithstanding  that   his  superiority   was  acknowledged, 
he  still  retained  their  affection.     To  the  manly  pursuits  of 
the  chase,  he  likewise  dedicated  a  great  portion  of  his  time, 
constantly  among  the  first  to  wound  the  lion,  and  other 
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beasts  of  prey.     In  the  beginning,  Micipsa  was  delighted, 
and  flattered  with  the  aspiring  genius  of  his  nepbewy  and 
he  anticipated  the  lustre,  which  talents  so  splendid  would 
reflect  upon  his  kingdom.     But  a  closer  attention  began  to 
open  his  eyes.     He  beheld  Ji^rtha,  in   the  flower  of 
youth,  with  a  rising  reputation;  his  own  children  helpless 
infants,  and  himself  declining  in  the  relh  of  years.     The 
picture  sunk  deep  into  his  mind,  and  terrified  his  fancy. 
When  he  revolved  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  he  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  slave  of  iK)wer,  easily  dazzled  by 
ambition,  and  headlong  in  the  gratification  of  its  unruly 
appetites.     On  every  side  the  case  was  full  of  difficulty. 
The  spirit  of  Jugurtha,  which,  was  prompt  and  daring, 
and  thirsted  for  military  glory,  seemed  to  furnish  means 
more  secure  than  to  remove  him  by  secret  practices,  or 
open  violence.     Under  colour  of  distinction,  he  might  be 
exposed  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  the  rest  fortune  would 
perhaps  accomplish.     It  happened  at  this  time,  that  Mi- 
cipsa was  sending  to  the  Romans,  then  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Numantia,  succours  of  horse  and  foot,  which  were 
about  to  depart  for  Spain;  accordingly,  the  young  prince 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Numidian  auxiliaries,  in  the 
hope,  that  ostentatious  of  his  valour,  he  would  soon  finish 
his  career,  either  through  the  rashness  of  inexperience,  or 
the  fuiy  of  the  enemy.     But  these  expectations  the  event 
utterly  disappointed.     The  genius  of  Jugurtha  was  keen 
and  penetrating,  as  well  as  ardent  in  enterprise.    No  sooner 
had  he  arrived  at  Numantia,  than  he  applied  himself  to 
study  with  attention  the  temper  of  Publius  Scipio,  the 
Koman  general,  no  less  than  that  of  the  enemy.     He  was 
diligent  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
prompt  and  modest  in  the  obedience  of  orders,  and  if  danger 
were  in  question,  he  was  the  first  to  face  it-     Scipio  was 
not  without  a  discernment  of  men;  the  Numidian  prince 
he  soon  ranked  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  daily  loaded 
him  with  proofs  of  favour  and  partiality." 
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Our  historian  has  beaatifiilly  depicted  the  pitiaUe  state 
of  Jogurtha,  after  the  dtsoovery  of  the  treachery  of  his 
friend  and  confidant  Bomilcar,  to  betray  him,  in  the  hour 
of  his  misfortune,  into  the  hands  of  the  Boman  commander* 
He  saysy  *' Jugurtha's  peace  was  gone  for  ever;  night  and 
day  he  was  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  suspicion.  All  who 
approached  him  were  r^arded  with  mistmst;  every  place, 
every  hour,  every  person  could  inspire  it.  Friends  and  foes» 
countrymen  and  strangers,  were  alike  objects  of  apprehen- 
sion. Wherever  he  went,  although  he  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion, yet  he  trembled  at  every  sound.  Without  any  fixed 
residence,  he  would  pass  the  night  sometimes  in  one  place, 
and  sometimes  in  another,  often  ill  befitting  the  dignity  of 
a  king.  At  times,  he  would  suddenly  start  up  fix>m  his 
sleeps  and  grasping  his  sword  wildly  prepare  for  resistance. 
Thus  ^d  fear,  like  a  ghastly  spectre,  never  cease  to  haunt 
his  imagination,  until  it  drove  him  almost  to  madness." 

Besides  the  above  works  of  Sallust,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  entire,  he  also  wrote  a  civil  and  military  history 
of  the  republic,  in  five  books,  dedicated  to  Lucullus,  the 
son  of  the  eminent  commander  of  that  name.  This  work 
was  the  last  he  composed;  and  correctly  speaking,  it  included 
only  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  although  a  very  interesting 
one,  viz.  from  the  resignation  of  the  dictatorship  by  Sylla 
to  the  passing  of  the  Manilian  law,  conferring  on  Pompey 
authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Mithridates.  This 
production  commenced  with  two  discourses :  the  one,  con- 
taining an  accoimt  of  the  government  and  customs  of  the 
Romans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars ;  the  other,  presenting  a  view  of  the 
dissensions  between  Marius  and  Sylla;  so  that  the  work 
may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  conclusion  of  the 
Jugurthine  war,  and  the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy.    Of  this  valuable  history,  only  a  few  short  and 
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unconnected  fragments  remain.  There  are,  however,  four 
orations  and  two  letters  in  a  more  entire  state ;  the  first  is 
an  oration  against  Sylla,  after  he  had  abdicated  the  dicta- 
torship, but  was  still  believed  to  have  great  influence  in 
Borne,  by  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus;  the  second  is  that  of 
Lucius  Philippus  against  Lepidus ;  the  third  by  the  tribune 
Licinius  to  increase  the  power  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
and  to  depress  the  patricians;  the  fourth  is  a  talented  ad- 
dress of  Marcus  Cotta  to  the  people  during  his  consulship, 
in  order  to  satisfy  and  calm  their  minds  at  the  indifferent 
success  of  public  afiairs,  which,  without  blame  on  his  part, 
had  not  been  conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue.  There  are 
also  existing  two  political  discourses  on  the  administration 
of  the  government,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Julius  Caesar, 
ascribed  to  Sallust,  although  there  is  considerable  doubt  if 
they  were  actually  from  the  pen  of  that  historian.  His 
contemporary  and  patron 

CcBsaVy  flourished  45  B,  C 
This  illustrious  man  was  the  son  of  Caius  Csesar'  and 
Aurelia,  the  daughter  of  Cotta ;  he  was  bom  on  the  12  th 
of  July,  m  the  year  of  Rome  654,  and  99  B.  C.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  lost  his  father ;  and  the  year  afterwards 
he  was  made  Flamen  Dialis,  or  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter. 
His  marriage  with  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  ex- 
cited ag^nst  him  the  hatred  of  Sylla;  to  whose  suspicion 
he  had  from  his  early  years  been  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  his  aunt  Julia  being  the  wife  of  Marius.  To  escape 
death  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself,  until  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tions, SyUa  reluctantly  consented  to  spare  him,  dreading 

^  A  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family,  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  Julian  tribe,  either  from  one  of  them  being  bom  with  a  thick 
head  of  hair  (cum  csesarie) ;  or,  according  to  some,  from  one  of  them 
having  kept  an  elephant,  which  in  the  Phoenician  language  bears 
the  same  name. 
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his  abilities  and  ambition,  although  Cseaar  afterwanls 
obtained  his  friendship*  The  first  military  honour  which 
our  historian  obtained  was  a  civic  crown  at  the  si^e  of 
Mitylene,  when  the  Roman  army  was  commanded  by 
Thermos  the  praetor.  On  Sylla*8  decease  Caosar  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  his  twenty-third  year  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Dolabella,  the  pro-consul  of  Africa,  for  ex- 
tortion, which  terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant 
In  this  trial  Cassar  gave  such  proofs  of  his  talents,  as  in 
the  public  opinion  ranked  him  among  the  most  distin- 
guished orators.  Not  holding  any  public  office,  and  wish- 
ing to  avoid  the  odium  attendant  on  an  unsuccessftil  im- 
peachment, he  retired  to  Rhodes,  to  study  eloquence  under 
Apollonius,  the  son  of  Milon,  an  eminent  teacher  of 
rhetoric  Off  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  near  the  former 
place,  while  on  his  way,  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  with 
whom  he  remained  forty  days ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
purchased  his  liberty  for  fifty  talents,  and  soon  after  ob- 
taining his  freedom  he  procured  a  ship,  pursued  them,  and 
fulfilled  the  threat  which  he  made  when  their  captive,  by 
putting  them  all  to  death.  His  eloquence  procured  him 
friends  at  Rome,  and  the  generous  manner  in  which  he 
lived  served  also  to  promote  his  interests.  He  obtained  the 
office  of  High  Priest,  ''  Pontifex  Maximus,**  at  the  death 
of  Metellus;  and  having  passed  through  the  inferior  em- 
ployments of  the  state,  he  was  appointed  over  Spain,  where 
he  signalized  himself  by  his  valour. 

During  his  questorship  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  aunt  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Marius,  died,  and  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration 
from  the  Rostrum  in  honour  of  them.  He  then  married 
Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Sylla.  To  gain  the  kind  feelings  of  the  people,  Caesar  when 
Edile  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  shows,  and  the  success  of  his  military  operations  rendered 
him  a  favourite  with  the  army.    He  divorced  Pompeia,  be- 
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cause  Clodius  had  been  detected  in  his  house,  while  she  and 
other  matrons  were  celebrating  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  the 
goddess  of  chastity,  from  which  every  male  was  careftiUy  ex- 
cluded. Caesar,  although  satisfied  of  his  guilt,  declined  bear- 
ing evidence  against  him,  probably  wishing  to  avoid  the 
painful  and  indelicate  details  usual  in  such  cases ;  he  how- 
ever put  Pompeia  away,  remarking  "  that  the  wife  of  Csesar 
should  not  even  be  suspected."  He  was  now  made  consul, 
and  the  senate  appears  to  have  become  apprehensive  of  his 
power  and  consequence ;  which  induced  the  decree  appoint- 
ing the  consuls  of  that  year,  to  provinces  of  little  import- 
ance, with  the  charge  of  woods  and  roads.  This  provoked 
the  resentment  of  our  historian,  and  he  effected,  after  con- 
siderable difficulty,  a  reconciliation  between  Pompey  and 
Crassus.  The  interest  of  the  former  he  had  energetically 
supported  in  the  passing  of  the  Manilian  law,  conferri^ 
extraordinary  power  on  that  commander.  With  Crassus,  an 
individual  of  immense  riches,  but  little  personal  merit,  he 
had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship.  Of  all  the  Roman 
citizens,  Pompey  possessed  the  greatest  power,  Crassus  the 
most  wealth,  and  Caesar  the  highest  abilities ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  these  three  illustrious  men,  was  called  the  First 
Triumvirate.  To  strengthen  their  union,  Caesar  gave  his 
daughter  Julia,  a  woman  of  most  amiable  disposition  and 
engaging  manners,  in  marriage  to  Pompey ;  and  so  great 
was  her  influence  both  with  her  father  and  husband,  that 
no  disagreement  took  place  between  them  so  long  as  she 
lived.  Previously  to  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  he 
obtained  from  the  people  through  his  agent,  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  the  province  of  Gallia  CLsalpina  and  Illyricum,  or 
Upper  Albania,  with  three  legions  for  five  years,  and  the  se- 
nate at  his  own  desire  added  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  France, 
and  another  legion.^  These  legions  were  graduaUy  increased 

*  The  nambers  in  this  corps  were  different  at  different  times. 
Under  Romnlns  a  legion  consisted  of  3000  foot  and  800  horse. 
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to  thirteen.  It  is  beKeved  that  Caesar  set  out  for  France 
in  the  end  of  March,  57  B.  C.  Of  his  conquest  of  that 
countiy,  checking  the  inroads  of  the  Grennans,  and  over- 
running part  of  Britain,  the  commentaries  of  the  Grallic 
war  contwi  a  rapid,  but  ably  written  account 

The  death  of  Julia  and  of  Crassus  broke  up  the  friendly 
feelings  which  till  then  appeared  to  exist  between  Pompey 
and  Cflssar.  Through  the  influence  of  the  former,  the  se- 
nate received  the  petitions  of  the  latter  with  contemptuous 
indifference,  and  the  corruption  of  that  body  led  to  a  civil 
war.  Cassar  now  crossed  the  Rubicon,  the  boundary  of  his 
province,  which  the  laws  did  not  aUow  him  to  pass  while 
in  command ;  this  was  in  itself  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
Pompey,  who  had  been  talking  very  lai^ely,  fled  with  his 
friends  to  Greece.  The  former  having  conquered  Italy  in 
a  few  weeks,  entered  Rome,  and  took  possession  of  the 
treasury,  which  had  not  been  removed.  Leaving  the  army 
of  Italy  under  the  command  of  Antony,  Cssar  went 
against  Pompey's  best  troops,  which  were  in  Spain  under 
Petreius,  Afranius,  and  Varro,  observing,  on  quitting  the 
capital,  **  that  he  was  going  to  fight  an  army  without  a 
general ;  and  would  return  to  fight  a  general  without  an 
army."  He  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  on  his  way  thither,  except  the  people  of 
Marseilles,  who  refused  to  admit  him  within  their  gates. 
Having  brought  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation, and  compelled  Marseilles  to  surrender,  he  again  left 
Rome,  to  which  he  had  returned,  and  went  in  quest  of 
Pompey.  After  several  skirmishes,  the  two  armies  came 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  12th  May,  48  B.  C. ;  when  Pompey  was 
totally  defeated,  and  his  camp  taken.  Immediately  after 
this  disastrous  battle,  he,  accompanied  by  only  thirty  horse- 

"WheD  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  the  legion  bad  5000  eoldiers.  Marias 
made  it  6200  foot  and  700  horse,  the  highest  nnmber  it  ever  contained* 
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men,  hadtcncd  to  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  and  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  basely  murdered  with  the  consent 
of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  father  he  had  restored 
to  the  throne.^  Csesar,  after  he  had  made  a  noble  use  of 
his  victory,  and  displayed  great  clemency  towards  the  van- 
quished, pursued  Pompey  into  Egypt,  which  he  reached 
soon  after  his  death,  and  embracing  the  cause  of  Cleopatra, 
he  became  attached  to  her  person,  and  for  a  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  gallant  warrior  was  forgotten  in  her  arms.  His 
danger  was  great  at  Alexandria,  but  he  extricated  himself 
with  much  address.  Having  conferred  the  crown  on  Cleo- 
patra,^ with  whom  he  associated  in  the  kingdom  her  younger 
brother  Ptolemy,  and  leaving  Egypt  tributary  to  his  power, 
he  marched  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Phamaces,  king  of 
Pontus,  and  subdued  his  country  with  such  ease  and  rapi- 
dity, that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  success  to  Bome  in  that 
brief,  but  memorable  letter,  containing  only  these  words — 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 
'*  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

To  quell  the  disturbances  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  that 
country,  but  shortly  left  it  for  Africa;  here  he  defeated 
the  republican  forces  under  Scipio  in  an  engagement  near 
Thapsus,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  of  their  ally  Juba, 
sovereign  of  Mauritania,  to  a  Roman  province ;  on  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  this  action,  Cato  killed  himself  at  Utica. 
Returning  to  Rome,  Caesar  at  an  interval  of  a  few  days 
triumphed  four  different  times,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing conquered  France,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa;  that  is, 
Numidia,  or  Algiers ;  Mauritania,  or  Morocco ;  and  Fez. 

^  The  murderers  of  Pompey  were  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
C898ar  and  Brutus. 

'  He  had  a  son  by  her  called  GflBsario,  or  CsBsarion,  who  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  five  years  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  by  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony,  king  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Cflelosyria,  was  put 
to  death  by  Augustus. 

X 
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The  two  sons  of  Pompey,  Cneins  and  Sextus,  uded  by 
Labienusy  having  collected  a  powerful  anny  in  Spain, 
Caesar  was  again  obliged  to  leave  the  capital,  and  march 
against  them;  they  met  in  battle  at  Munda;  and  although 
the  former  displayed  great  bravery  and  generalship,  victory 
after  a  severe  struggle  declared  for  the  latter,  which  put  a 
final  period  to  the  war,  leaving  him  in  peaceful  possession 
of  the  Boman  empire.  From  this  time  Cesar  held  the 
command  of  the  army,  disposal  of  the  treasury,  and  nomi- 
nation of  magbtrates.  The  senate  now  conferred  on  him  all 
the  honours  they  could  possibly  bestow;  they  elected  him 
consul  every  year,  and  dictator  for  life,  appointed  him  super- 
intendent of  public  morals,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Im- 
perator,  and  father  of  his  country.  Nor  did  they  stop  here ; 
he  was  decreed  an  elevated  seat  in  the  theatre,  a  golden 
chair  in  the  senate-house,  and  one  on  the  tribunal  in  the 
forum ;  they  even  voted  him  temples,  altars,  and  priests. 

To  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general,  Caesar  added 
those  of  an  el^ant  historian,  and  a  persuasive  orator.  He 
has  been  compared  with  Xenophon  in  his  writings ;  rim- 
plidty  is  the  characteristic  of  both ;  the  last-mentioned  has 
more  rhetorical  flow  and  softness,  while  the  other  rather 
leans  towards  severity.  Cassar  is  remarkable  for  clearness, 
ease,  and  equality  of  expression;  there  is  nothing  swell- 
ing or  depressed,  and  scarcely  a  word  occurs  'which  is  not 
chosen  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  effect  He  has  much 
more  purity  and  correctness  of  diction  than  Sallust.  The 
opinion  of  Cicero,  who  compared  the  style  of  Csesar  to 
the  unadorned  simplicity  of  a  Grecian  statue,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  highest  degree  of  praise,  since  he  entertuned 
no  kindly  feelings  towards  the  dictator,  and  the  manner  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  he  employd  himself. 
His  narrations  are  perspicuous  and  natural,  at  once  chaste 
and  animated.  His  lucid  and  picturesque  descriptions  place 
the  scenes  distinctly  before  the  reader,  who  accompanies 
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him  in  all  his  marches,  and  is  a  witness  of  every  engage- 
ment ;  few  passages  occur  in  his  writings  that  the  simple 
cannot  imderstand,  and  the  most  polished  do  not  approve. 
As  CsBsar  records  but  little  at  which  he  was  not  personally 
present,  or  heard  of  from  those  acting  under  his  immediate 
directions,  he  possessed  the  best  information  regarding  the 
affairs  of  which  he  wrote.  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  it 
is  without  affectation  or  arr(^ance ;  he  relates  his  successes 
with  moderation :  on  mentioning  the  fulure  of  his  firiends, 
he  does  it  with  tenderness  and  indulgence;  even  of  his 
enemies  he  has  the  generosity  to  speak  without  insult  or 
contempt.  To  compose  a  plain  statement  of  his  cam- 
paigns, for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his  friends,  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  his  object,  than  to  give  aspecimen 
of  his  talents  as  a  profound  historian,  or  deep  politician. 
Hence  we  must  not  expect  in  the  Commentaries  a  finished 
history ;  they  are  rather  of  the  nature  of  outlines,  or  me- 
moirs, which  he  proba}>ly  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing  filled 
up,  either  by  his  own  hand'  at  a  future  opportunity,  or  by 
that  of  a  friend. 

The  only  writings  of  this  illustrious  man  which  remain 
to  us,  are  seven  books  of  the  Gkllic,  and  three  of  the  ci- 
vil war.  The  eighth  book  of  the  Gkllic  war  is  from  the 
pen  of  A.  Hirtius  Pansa,  his  friend  and  follower,  written 
at  the  request  of  Balbus,  bringing  down  the  narration  of 
Cassar's  military  operations  in  Ghtul,  to  the  time  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  forming  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  His  Alexandrian  and  African  expeditions  are 
also  by  that  author,  although  it  is  not  known  who  wrote 
his  Spanish  campaigns.  Cassar  commences  his  first  book  of 
his  Commentaries  thus — **  The  whole  coimtry  of  Ghtul  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  Belgians  inhabit  one, 
the  Aquitains  another,  and  a  people  called  in  their  own 
language  Celts,  in  ours  Ghtuls,  the  third.  These  all  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  language,  customs,  and  laws.   The 
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Gauls  are  divided  from  the  Aquitains  by  the  river  Gbronne, 
and  by  the  Mame  and  the  Seme  from  the  Belgians.  Of  all 
these  nations,  the  Belgians  are  the  most  warlike,  as  lieing 
farthest  removed  from  the  culture  and  refinements  of  the 
province,  and  but  little  resorted  to  by  merchants,  who 
furnish  the  means  of  luxury.  They  are  also  situated  next 
to  the  Germans,  who  inhabit  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  with 
whom  they  are  continually  engaged  in  war.  For  this  reason 
likewise,  the  Helvetians  are  distinguished  by  their  bravery 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  Cbiuls,  because  they  are  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Germans,  either  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  territories,  or  acting  themselves  as  the  ag- 
gressors. One  of  these  divisions,  that  which  we  have  said 
was  possessed  by  the  Gauls,  begins  at  the  river  Rhone, 
and  is  boimded  by  the  Graronne,  the  ocean,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Belgians ;  it  touches  also  towards  the  Helve- 
tians and  Sequani,  upon  the  river  Rhine,  extending  itself 
northward.  The  country  of  the  Belgians,  commencing 
from  the  remote  confines  of  Gaul,  stretches  as  far  as  the 
lower  Rhine,  running  all  the  way  between  the  north  and 
east  Aquitain  extends  from  the  Graronne  to  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  and  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  borders  upon 
Spain ;  its  situation  is  north-west." 

His  determination  to  invade  England  is  mentioned  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Commentaries,  as  follows: — "C«sar 
resolved  to  pass  over  into  Britain,  having  certain  intel- 
ligence, that  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Gauls,  the  enemies  of 
the  commonwealth  had  received  assistance  from  thence.  He 
indeed  foresaw,  that  the  season  of  the  year  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  finish  the  war,  it  being  near  the  end  of  summer; 
yet  he  thought  it  would  be  of  no  small  advantage,  if  he 
could  but  take  a  view  of  the  island,  learn  the  nature  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  coast,  har- 
bours, and  landing-places,  to  all  of  which  the  Ghtuls  were 
strangers;  for  scarcely  any  except  merchants  resort  to  that 
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island,  nor  have  they  a  knowledge  of  the  country  beyond 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  parts  opposite  to  GmL  Having 
therefore  called  together  the  merchants  from  all  parts,  they 
could  not  inform  him  of  the  largeness  of  the  island,  or  how 
powerful  the  nations  were  that  inhabited  it,  or  of  their 
customs,  art  of  war,  or  the  harbours  fit  to  receive  large 
ships.  For  these  reasons,  before  he  embark)Bd  himself,  he 
thought  proper  to  send  C.  Volusenus  with  a  galley,  to  ohtsdn 
some  knowledge  of  these  things ;  commanding  him,  so  soon 
as  he  had  informed  himself,  to  return  with  all  expedition. 
He  himself  marched  with  his  whole  army  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Morini,  because  from  thence  was  the  nearest 
passage  into  Britain ;  here  he  ordered  a  great  many  ships 
from  the  neighbouring  ports  to  attend  him,  and  the  fleet 
he  had  made  use  of  the  year  before  in  the  Venetian  war. 
Meanwhile,  the  Britons  having  notice  of  his  design  by  the 
merchants  that  resorted  to  their  island,  ambassadors  from 
many  of  their  states  came  to  Caesar  with  an  offer  of  hos- 
tages, and  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Koman  peo- 
ple. To  these  he  gave  a  favourable  audience,  and  exhorting 
them  to  continue  in  the  same  mind,  sent  them  back  into 
their  own  coimtry.  Along  with  them  he  dispatched  Comius, 
whom  he  had  constituted  king  of  the  Atrebatians ;  a  man 
in  whose  virtue,  wisdom,  and  fidelity  he  greatly  confided, 
and  whose  authority  in  the  island  was  considerable.  To 
him  he  gave  it  in  charge  to  visit  as  many  states  as  he  could, 
and  persuade  them  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, letting  them  know  at  the  same  time,  that  Ceesar  de- 
signed as  soon  as  possible  to  come  over  in  person  to  their 
country.  Volusenus  having  taken  a  view,  so  far  as  could 
be  done  by  one  who  had  resolved  not  to  quit  his  ship,  or 
trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  returned  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  acquainted  Caesar  with  what  he  had  ob- 
served Having  collected  about  eighty  transports,  which  he 
thought  would  be  suflScient  for  the  carrying  over  two 
legions,  Caesar  distributed  the   gallics  he  had  over  and 
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above  to  the  quaestor^  lieatenants^  and  officers  of  the  ca- 
vahy;  there  were  besides  eighteen  transports  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  at  a  port  about  eight  miles  ofl^  which  he 
appointed  to  carry  over  the  horsemen.    The  rest  of  the 
army^  imder  the  command  of  Q.  Titurins  Sabinus  and  L. 
Arunculeius  Cotta,  were  sent  against  the  MenapianSy  and 
those  cantons  of  the  Morini  which  had  not  submitted.     P. 
Sulpidus  Rufus  had  the  charge  of  the  harbour  where  he 
embarked,  with  a  strong  garrison  to  maintain  it.    The  wind 
springing  up,  Caesar  weighed  anchor  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, ordering  the  cavahy  to  embark  and  foUow  him ;  but  as 
these  orders  were  executed  slowly,  he  himself,  about  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  reached  the  coast  of  Britain,  where  he  saw  all 
the  difi  covered  with  the  enemy's  forces.   The  nature  of  the 
place^  was  such,  that  the  sea  being  bounded  by  steep  moun- 
tains, the  enemy  might  easily  launch  their  javelins  upon  us 
from  above;  not  thinking  this  therefore  a  convenient  land- 
ing-place, he  resolved  to  delay  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  fleet    Meanwhile, 
having  called  the  lieutenants  and  military  tribunes  toge- 
ther, he  informed  them  of  what  he  had  learned  from  Volu- 
senus,  instructed  them  in  the  part  they  were  to  act,  and 
particularly  exhorted  them  to  do  every  thing  with  readiness 
at  a  given  signal,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  military  dis- 
cipline; which,  in  nautical  affidrs  especially,  required  expe- 
dition and  dispatch,  because  of  all  others  the  most  change- 
able and  uncertain.     Having  dismissed  them,  and  finding 
both  the  wind  and  tide  favourable,  he  made  the  signal 
for  weighing  anchor ;  and  af);er  sailing  about  eight  miles 
farther,  stopped  over  against  a  plain  and  open  shore.* 
But  the  barbarians   perceiving  our   design,  sent    their 
cavalry  and  chariots  before,  which  they  made  use  of  i^ 
battle,  and  following  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  our  landing:   and  indeed,  we  found 

'  Dover.  '  Deal. 
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much  difSculty  on  many  accounts;  for  our  shipe  being  large, 
required  a  great  depth  of  water ;  and  the  Boldiers,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  place,  and  had  their  hands  em- 
barrassed and  filled  with  their  armour,  were  at  the  same 
time  to  leap  from  their  ships,  stand  breast  high  amidst  the 
waves,  and  encoimter  the  enemy ;  while  they,  %hting  upon 
dry  groimd,  or  advancing  only  a  little  way  into  the  water, 
having  the  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and  in  a  place  which 
they  perfectly  knew,  could  boldly  cast  their  darts,  and  spur 
on  their  horses,  well  inured  to  that  kind  of  service.     All 
these  circumstances  serving  to  spread  a  terror  among  the 
men,  who  were  strangers  to  this  way  of  fighting,  they 
pushed  not  the  enemy  with  the  same  vigour  and  spirit 
usual  to  them  in  combats  on  dry  ground.      Ctesar  ob- 
serving this,  ordered  some  gallies,  a  kind  of  shipping  less 
common  to  the  barbariancf,  and  more  easily  managed  and 
put  in  motion,  to  advance  a  little  from  the  transports  to- 
wards the  shore,  ia  order  to  set  upon  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  by  means  of  their  engines,  slings,  and  arrows,  drive 
them  to  some  distance.   This  proved  of  considerable  service 
to  our  men ;  for  what  with  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the 
make  of  our  gallies,  the  motion  of  the  oars,  and  the  playing 
of  the  engines,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  halt,  and  in  a 
little  time  began  to  give  back.   But  our  men  still  hesitating 
to  leap  into  the  sea,  because  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  having  first  invoked 
the  gods  for  success,  cried  aloud, '  Follow  me,  fellow  soldiers, 
unless  you  would  betray  the  Boman  eagle  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians ;  for  my  part  I  am  resolved  to  discharge 
my  duty  to  Csesar,  and  the  CommonwealtL'    Upon  this  he 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  advanced  with  the  eagle  against  the 
enemy ;  whereat  our  men,  exhorting  one  another  to  prevent 
so  signal  a  disgrace,  all  that  were  in  the  ship  followed  him ; 
which  being  perceived  by  those  in  the  nearest  vessels,  they 
also  did  the  like,  and  boldly  approached  the  enemy.     The 
battle  was  obstinate  on  both  sides ;  but  our  men,  as  being 
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ndther  able  to  keep  their  isaka^  nor  get  firm  footing  nor 
fidlow  their  respectiye  standards^  because  Jt^^ng  proauA- 
cuoiisly  finom  their  ships,  eyerj  one  joined  the  first  endgn  he 
met,  were  thereby  thrown  into  confusion.  The  enemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  shallows,  when 
they  saw  oar  men  adTandng  singly  fincMn  the  ships,  spurred 
on  their  horses,  and  attacked  them  in  that  perpleadty;  in 
one  place,  great  nnmbers  woold  gather  round  a  handfiil  of 
the  Romans;  others  falling  upon  them  in  fiank,galled  them 
sererely  with  their  darts;  which  Cssar  observing,  he  or- 
dered some  small  boats  to  be  manned,  and  to  ply  about  with 
soldiers.  By  this  means,  the  foremost  imnk  of  our  men  h»- 
Ting  got  firm  footing,  were  followed  by  aU  the  rest,  when 
fidling  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  they  were  soon  put  to  the 
rout;  but  as  the  cavalry  had  not  yet  arrived,  we  could  not 
pursue  or  advance  far  into  the  island,  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  render  the  victory  ccwnplete." 

Full  justice  is  done  in  the  Commentaries  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  On  their  manner  of  fighting  in 
chariots,  Caesar  says,  "  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their 
chariots  is  this :  firstly,  they  drive  them  on  aU  sidesi,  and 
throw  their  darts,  insomuch  that  by  the  terror  of  the  horses, 
and  noise  of  the  wheeK  they  often  break  the  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  When  they  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their  chariots,  and  fight  on 
foot :  meantime  the  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat, 
and  place  themselves  in  such  manner  as  to  favour  the  re- 
treat of  their  countrymen,  should  they  be  overpowered  by 
the  enemy.  Thus  in  action  they  perform  the  part  both  of 
nimble  horsemen,  and  stable  infantry;  and  by  continual 
exercise  and  use  have  arrived  at  such  expertness,  that.in 
steep  and  difficult  places  they  can  stop  their  horses  upon 
a  gallop,  turn  them  which  way  they  please,  run  along 
the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw  themselves  back 
into  their  chariots  with  incredible  dexterity."     After  his 
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first  landing  and  yictory,  52  B.C.9  Csesar  went  back  to  Ghinl. 
In  the  following  summer^  he  returned,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  prosecuting  his  victories,  reduced  a 
considerable  portion  of  England  under  his  dominion.  The 
pressure  of  affiurs  in  Italy,  however,  suspended  for  a  time 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain. 

In  the  fifth  book,  England,  and  its  inhabitants,  are  thus 
described:  "  The  inland  parts  of  Britain  are  inhabited  by 
those  whom  fame  reports  to  be  natives  of  the  soiL  The 
seapcoast  is  peopled  with  Belgians,  drawn  thither  by  the 
love  of  war  and  plunder.  These  last  passing  over  from 
different  parts,  and  settling  in  the  country,  stiU  retain  the 
names  of  the  several  states  whence  they  are  descended. 
The  island  is  well-peopled,  full  of  houses,  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  Gauls,  and  abounds  in  cattle.  They  use 
brass  money,  and  iron  rings  of  a  certain  weight.  The  pro- 
vinces remote  from  the  sea  produce  tin,  and  those  upon 
the  coast  iron;  but  the  latter  in  no  great  quantity.  Their 
brass  is  all  imported.  All  kinds  of  wood  grow  here  the 
same  as  in  Ghtul,  except  the  fir  and  beech-tree.  They  think 
it  unlawful  to  feed  upon  hares,  pullets,  or  geese;  yet  they 
breed  them  for  their  diversion  and  pleasure.  The  climate 
is  more  temperate  than  in  Gaul,  and  the  cold  less  intense. 
The  island  is  triangular,  one  of  its  sides  facing  Ghiul,  the 
extremity  towards  Kent,  whence  the  nearest  passage  to 
Graul  lies  eastward;  the  other  stretches  south-west;  this 
side  extends  about  five  hundred  miles.  Another  side  looks 
towards  Spain,  westward;  over  against  this  lies  Ireland, 
an  island  considered  not  above  half  as  large  as  Britain,  and 
separated  from  it  by  an  interval  equal  to  that  between  Bri- 
tain and  GrauL  In  this  interval  lies  the  isle  of  Mona,  be- 
sides several  other  lesser  islands,  of  which  some  say,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice  they  have  night  for  thirty 
days  together.  We  cotdd  make  out  nothing  of  this  upon 
inquiry ;  and  only  discovered,  by  means  of  our  hour-glasses, 
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thai  the  nigfata  were  diorter  than  in  GanL  The  length  of 
this  side  is  ocHnpoted  at  seren  hundred  mile&  The  hist 
aide  faces  the  north-east,  and  is  finonted  by  no  part  of  the 
continent,  only  towards  one  of  its  extremities  it  seems  to 
eye  chiefly  the  Gennan  coast  It  is  thought  to  extend  in 
length  aboat  eight  hundred  mile&  Thos  the  whole  island 
takes  in  a  drcait  of  aboat  two  thousand  mile&  The  inha- 
bitants of  Kent,  which  province  lies  wholly  on  the  sea- 
coast,  are  the  most  dyilized  of  aU  the  Britons,  and  diflfer 
but  little  in  their  manners  from  the  Giauls.  The  greater 
part  of  those  within  the  country  never  sow  their  lands, 
but  live  on  flesh,  and  go  ckd  in  skins.  All  the  Britons  ge- 
nerally paint  themselves  with  woad,  which  ^ves  a  bluish 
cast  to  the  skin,  and  makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle. 
They  are  long-luured,  and  shave  all  the  rest  of  the  body, 
except  the  head  and  upper  lip.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them 
live  together,  with  their  wives  uid  children."  The  dghth 
book,  or  continuation  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  written  by 
A.  Hirtius  Pansa,  is  commenced  with  a  pre&ce  to  ttalbna, 
in  which  he  says,  ''In  consequence  of  your  repeated  im* 
portunities,  I  have  at  last  been  prevailed  on  to  engage  in 
a  very  delicate  work,  fearing  lest  my  daily  refusals  should 
be  construed  to  flow  rather  &om  idleness  than  a  sense  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking ;  I,  therefore,  here  present  jon 
with  a  continuation  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  of  his  wars  in 
Graul,  though  not  in  any  respect  to  be  compared  with  what 
he  himself  wrote  on  the  same  subject;  nor  with  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Civil  War,  which  he  likewise  left  behind  im- 
perfect, and  which  I  have,  in  the  same  manner  carried  down 
from  the  transactions  at  Alexandria  to  the  end,  I  will  not 
say  of  our  dvil  dissentions,  which  are  like  to  have  no  end, 
but  of  Caesar's  life.  I  would  have  aU  who  read  these  jueces 
know  with  how  much  reluctance  I  engaged  in  this  design, 
that  I  may  be  the  more  easily  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
arrogance  and  folly  for  presuming  to  iasert  my  ?mting8 
amongst  those  of  Caesar.    It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the 
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most  elaborate  compoeitions  of  otheiB,  fall  far  short  of  the 
elegance  of  these  Commentaries.  He,  indeed,  only  intended 
them  as  memoirs  for  fiiture  historians;  but  being  every- 
where in  such  high  esteem,  they  serve  rather  to  discourage 
other  writers,  than  furnish  them  for  an  attempt  at  history. 
This  circumstance  the  more  conmiands  our  admiration,  be- 
cause while  the  rest  of  the  world  can  judge  only  of  the 
beauty  and  correctness  of  the  work,  we  also  know  with 
what  ease  and  dispatch  it  was  composed.  Caesar  not  only 
possessed  the  talent  of  writing  in  the  highest  perfection, 
but  was  likewise  best  able  to  unfold  the  reasons  of  those 
military  operations,  which  he  himself  contrived  and  di- 
rected. On  the  contrary,  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  pre- 
sent neither  in  the  Alexandrian,  nor  African  wars;  and 
though  I  had  many  of  the  particulars  relating  to  both  from 
his  own  mouth,  yet  we  give  a  very  different  attention  to 
things,  when  we  hear  them  only  through  an  admiration  of 
their  novelty  and  greatness,  than  when  with  a  view  of  trans- 
mitting them  to  posterity.  But  I  forbear  any  further 
apologies,  lest  in  enumerating  the  reasons  why  my  work 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Caesar,  I  fall  under 
the  suspicion  of  flattering  myself;  that  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  it  may  not  seem  altogether  unwortiiy  of  such  an 
honour.    Adieu." 

Although  these  Commentaries  comprehend  but  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  are  not  the  general  history  of  a  nation, 
still  they  embrace  highly  important  events,  detaiUng  some 
of  the  finest  military  operations  among  the  ancients.  We 
behold  in  them  all  that  is  great  and  consummate  in  the  art 
of  war :  the  ablest  commander  of  the  bravest  nation  re- 
cording the  history  of  his  own  campaigns ;  placed  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  ever  formed,  devoted  to 
his  fortunes,  and  opposed  by  military  prowess  only  second 
to  his  own.  His  occasional  digressions  to  the  manners  of 
the  Ghtuls  and  Grermans  are  also  interesting  and  instructive. 
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and  are  the  only  accounts  to  be  relied  on  with  r^^ard  to  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  these  two  great  nations  at  that 
remote  period.     In  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Civil  War,  Caesar  mentions  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Alexandria.     Hirtius,  who  continued  the  work,  was  not 
present  either  at  the  succeeding  events  of  this  Eigyptian 
contest,  or  during  the  rapid  campaigns  in  Pontus,  or  that 
against  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa ;  he 
collected  the  chief  events,  as  he  tells  us  above,  from  the 
conversation  of  Csesar,  and  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  these  contests.     He  has  evidently  imitated  the  style  of 
his  master ;  and  the  resemblance  which  he  has  fortunately 
attained,  gives  an  appearance  of  unity  and  consistence  to 
the  whole  series  of  these  ably  written  and  authentic  me- 
moirs.  It  appears,  that  Hirtius  carried  down  the  history  to 
the  death  of  Csesar ;  the  latter  part,  however,  of  the  Com- 
mentaries is  lost ;  and  it  appears  now  to  be  generally  allowed, 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Spanish  war,  which  re- 
lates   CflDsar's  second  campaign  in  Spain  against   young 
Cneius  Pompey,  who  having  assembled  those  of  his  father's 
party  that  had  escaped  the  disasters  in  Thessaly  and  Africa, 
and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  native  powers,  still  pre- 
sented a  formidable  resistance,  till  his  hopes  were  finally 
crushed  by  Caesar  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Munda.     Be- 
sides a  few  juvenile  pieces  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  and  a 
collection  of  apophthegms,  this  illustrious  historian  left  at  his 
death  two  books  on  grammar,  and  a  poem  which  he  called 
Iter,  or  the  journey ;  but  these,  with  his  letters  to  the  se- 
nate, and  his  friends,  are  now  lost    Of  Caesar's  talents  as  an 
orator,  we  have  the  opinions  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian.   His 
orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities  not  often  united, 
strength  and  elegance.     Cicero  considers  him  as  a  first-rate 
orator,  and  Quintilian  asserts,  that  he  spoke  and  fought 
with  equal  spirit ;  had  not  ambition,  says  the  latter,  di- 
verted Caesar  from  the  careful  study  of  rhetoric,  he  would 
have  rivalled  Cicero  himself  in  eloquence. 
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From  the  moment  that  Caesar  was  styled  Imperator,  and 
hailed  as  father  of  his  coimtry,  he  directed  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Boman 
people.  He  forgot  that  there  had  been  opposite  parties, 
and  was  beneficent  alike  to  the  friends  of  Pompey  and  his 
own.  He  laboured  to  reform  every  species  of  abuse  or 
grievance;  justice  was  administered  without  partiality; 
order  became  introduced  into  all  the  departments  of  the 
state ;  the  separate  rights  of  the  different  magistrates  were 
defined,  and  his  paternal  care  was  extended  to  the  most 
distant  provinces.  He  foimded  a  public  library^  at  Home, 
reformed  the  kalendar,*  the  foundation  of  the  Julian  year, 
which,  as  it  did  not  deviate  above  one  day  in  an  hundred 
years,  continued  in  use  till  the  time  of  Pope  Gr^ory  XIIL 
who  made  the  requisite  alteration  A.D.  1582.  Another  im- 
portant and  useful  work  commenced  under  the  eye  and  direc- 
tion of  this  great  and  illustrious  man,  was,  the  graphic  survey 
of  the  whole  Boman  empire.  Extensive  as  their  conquests 
were,  the  Bomans  had  hitherto  done  little  or  nothing  for 
geography  as  a  science ;  the  countries  they  had  subdued  were 
only  considered  as  regarding  the  levies  they  could  furnish,  and 
the  taxation  they  could  endure ;  Cassar  was  the  first  who 
formed  a  more  exalted  view.  The  draining  of  the  marshes 
in  Italy,  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  Bome,  alternately  employed  his  splendid  and  ca- 
pacious mind.  He  adorned  the  capital  with  magnificent 
buildings;  and  caused  Carthage  and  Corinth  to  be  rebuilt, 
establishing  colonies  in  both  cities.     His  glory,  however, 

^  During  the  war  which  Caesar  waged  against  Alexandria,  the 
library  in  the  Brachium  was  burnt,  and  400,000  volumes  laid  up 
there  were  all  consumed ;  fortunately  that  of  the  Serapeum  still  re- 
mained, and  soon  grew  to  be  larger,  and  of  more  note  than  the  for- 
mer;  Cleopatra  added  to  it,  with  the  consent  of  Antony,  the  library 
of  Pergamus. 

'  Well  might  Scaliger  pronounce  this  great  improvement  to  be, 
^*  Omnium  formarum  temporibus  convenientissima." 
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dzswing  toackise,  BAEznitr 
hiff  oDcocnzaoa  good  fz^nxne  bad 
number  of  the  sesmors^  ai  tlie  hod  of 
azkd  Ca»u?y  fomied  a  coosfintr  agiiwi  Um.  Harii^ 
taken  hi«  seat  in  tbe  senate  on  the  15th  of  Mareh,  the 
OTjDs^mton  oowded  aroosd  him;  Cimber  gare  the  fl^;nal 
br  hying  h>>Id  of  his  robe,  and  Caaca  stnick  him  die  lint 
blow.  Starting  firom  hid  seat,  CaBaar  defended  hiinaelf 
with  spirit  and  energj,  nntfl  be  foond  that  Brntos  was 
alao  one  c^  them;  and  when  he  remembeied  that  he  had  | 

aared  the  life  of  that  man,  had  conferred  on  Ian  his  friend-  ' 

frhip,  and  loaded  him  with  nnmberleaB  &TOiin^  the  bitter 
shock  of  soch  monstroos  ingntitade  was  too  mi^htj  for 
the  heart  of  the  glorious  Roman;  he  made  no  frither  re^ 
ostanoe,  bot  exclaimed,  **  And  thoo,  Brutnsr  IbUEng  his 
robe  aroond  him  in  dying  dignity  that  his  peraon  might 
not  be  exposed  by  his  fidl,  he  sunk  down  under  the  daggers 
of  the  awwuwinsj  and  instantly  expired,  haTing  received 
twenty-three  wounds.     Urns  dodng  his  IniDiant  and  ex-  1 

traordinaiy  life  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  in  the  year  o£  the 
city  709,  and  44  RC. 

Few  drcomstanoes  in  ancient  history,  have  been  more 
frequently  canvassed  than  the  assassinatian  of  Jufins  Casaar, 
and  many  views  have  been  put  forth  on  this  lamentable 
event,  exhibiting  much  ignorance  and  prejudice:  The  au- 
thor cannot  dose  his  brief  account  of  the  writings  uid  life 
of  this  great  man,  without  offering  a  few  remarks,  in  what 
he  is  desirous  should  be  considered  as  in  a  pluloeophical 
and  impartial  spirit  By  the  advocates  of  the  conspirators, 
it  has  been  aigued,  that  Julius  Csssar,  having  abolished 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  crushed  the  libeiv 
ties  of  his  country,  had  rendered  himself  amenable  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  This  belief  is  equally  enx>neoua  and 
unfiiir,  in  defiance  of  proof,  and  founded  on  false  pre- 
miss.    Such  advocates  fall  into  the  very  error  committed 
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by  the  conspirators  themselves,  viz.  that  of  looking  to 
effects,  and  not  to  causes.  The  author  considers  it  a  fixed 
principle,  that  a  republic  is  only  respectable,  or  can  be 
endurable,  where  a  nation  is  endowed  with  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence,  combined  with  much  virtue.  If  a  people 
be  ignorant,  they  fall  a  prey  to  designing  demagogues; 
and  if  corrupt,  the  strong  hand  of  power  becomes  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  in  order  to  curb  licentiousness,  and 
protect  life  and  property.  The  world  is  now  much  older, 
if  it  be  not  much  wiser,  for  mental  improvement  is  very 
slow.  Moreover,  the  above  principle  has  been  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  frequent  attempt  to  establish  republics  in 
modem  days;  with  one^  solitary  exception,  they  have  all 
begun  and  ended  in  the  same  point;  commencing  under  a 
feeble  despotism,  and  ending  in  a  stronger  one.  Republics 
have  neither  been  successful,  nor  indeed  scarcely  practicable, 

1  The  United  States  of  North  America,  in  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion, can  scarcely  as  yet  be  brought  forward  either  way.  A  vast 
country,  with  a  population  but  thinly  scattered  along  the  banks  of 
its  riyers;  the  circumstances  which  influence  older  governments 
have  not  had  time  to  operate.  Even  now  there  is  much  of  a 
painful  nature,  to  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  to  contemplate  in  that 
republic;  the  extreme  of  liberty  in  one  part  of  the  country,  all  the 
horrors  of  slavery  in  another,  a  low  and  vicious  press  carrying  its 
deadly  pollution  into  every  grade  of  society.  Dark  clouds  are  rising 
on  the  political  horizon  of  the  United  States ;  the  monstrous  prin- 
ciple of  repudiation,  and  an  insatiable  grasping  after  money,  awaken 
apprehension,  if  such  feeHngs  increase,  that  the  bursting  of  these 
clouds  wiU  exhibit  a  corruption  and  depravity  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Let  us  hope,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  perceive  their  pofiition  before  it  be  too  late ;  and  that 
the  thick  crust  of  superficial  ignorance  and  self-conceit  may  be  pe- 
netrated by  the  knowledge^ that  a  nation,  however  large  its  terri- 
tories, however  great  its  wealth,  if  devoid  of  honesty  and  honour- 
able principle,  will  be  scouted  by  the  great  family  of  mankind  as 
deservedly  infamous. 
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from  the  obvious  reafion — that  mankind  has  not  heretofore 
been  able  to  supply  the  amount  of  intelligenoe  and  virtue, 
which  such  a  form  of  government  demands. 

The  ancient  govemment^of  Greece  and  Rome>  however, 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  republics,  they  more  closely  re- 
sembled oligarchies,  although  in  fact,  that  of  the  Roman 
approached  very  nearly  to  what  we  understand  by  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government.  In  a  republic  the  people  are 
supreme ;  in  an  oligarchy  the  nobility  hold  the  greater  share 
of  power ;  and  in  what  is  called  a  constitutional  govern* 
ment,  the  nobility  and  people  have  certain  rights  and 
privileges  fixed,  and  defined  by  law.  The  system  of  the 
Romans  certainly  resembled  the  last,  more  than  either  of 
the  others;  defective  in  the  serious  disadvantage  of  there 
being  no  permanent  head  of  the  state  endowed  with  real 
power;  and  here  an  evil  arose,  apparently  inseparable  from 
that  system ;  bodies  of  men  usurped  and  monopolized  an 
undue  share  of  power,  which  led  to  a  state  of  constant 
jealousy  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  However 
splendid  the  characters  of  many  individuals  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  may  be;  however  delightful  to  contemplate 
the  epoch  of  its  virtuous  simplicity,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  to  the  death  of  Hannibal,  a  period  of  326 
years;  nevertheless,  the  deadly  feuds  which  frequently 
burst  out  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes ;  with  the 
revolution  of  V irginius,  and  that  of  Publilius ;  the  former 
upsetting  the  government  of  the  Decemvirate^  and  the 
latter  relieving  the  poorer  classes  from  the  griping  avarice 
of  their  patrician  creditors,  by  the  abolition  of  personal  ser- 
vitude, and  imprisonment  for  debt,  will  not  permit  us  to 
avert  our  view  from  the  air  of  turbulent  insecurity,  that  so 
often  threatened  the  existence  of  the  state. 

The  first  dictator,  however,  who  rose  upon  the  corrupt  de- 
generacy of  the  Roman  (>eople  was  Marius ;  this  change  took 
place  87  B.C.    He  was  a  rude  illiterate  man,  revengeful  and 
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sangumary ;  but  a  talented  soldier,  and  not  devoid  of  that 
stern  pride  and  loftiness  of  mind  so  characteristic  of  his 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sylla,  an  individual  at- 
tached to  literature,  and  a  good  scholar,  endowed  with  high 
abilities,  great  magnanimity,  and  grandeur  of  mind ;  still 
inexorably  cruel,  and  regardless  of  human  life.  We  be- 
hold him  at  one  time  remorselessly  directing  several  thou- 
sands of  the  first  families  in  Rome  to  be  put  to  death;  and 
while  many  of  the  assembled  senate  were  fainting  around 
him,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  at  the  shrieks  and  groans  of 
these  unfortunate  persons,  remarking,  with  cool  composure, 
'^that  it  was  only  some  criminals  he  had  ordered  to  be 
punished:"  again,  we  find  him  turning  from  his  anger, 
and  sparing  the  city  of  Athens  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  and  excellent  Socrates ;  lastly,  resigning  the 
supreme  authority  when  absolute,  and  retiring  into  a  pri- 
vate station.  Sylla,  whose  faults  were  neither  few  nor  tri- 
fling, will  ever  live  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind,  so 
fascinating  are  such  acts  of  uncommon  and  lofty  grandeur 
when  exhibited  by  illustrious  men. 

The  third  dictatorship,  held  by  Caesar,  differed  in  a  most 
important  point  from  that  office  when  filled  by  Marius  and 
Sylla.  The  senate  having  conferred  it  upon  Csesar,  and 
the  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the  people,  he  thus 
acquired  it  with  a -legal  title.  Equal  to  his  predecessors 
in  bravery,  superior  to  them  in  talent,  but  immeasurably 
so  in  that  generous  magnanimity  which  consists  in  the 
pardon  and  forgetfulness  of  injury,  so  correctly  expressed 
in  the  elegant  compliment  paid  to  him  by  Cicero,  ^'  that 
he  forgot  nothing  but  the  injuries  done  to  himself;"  it 
is  difficult  to  regard  the  fate  of  this  iUustrious  man,  other- 
wise than  with  feelings  of  sincere  regret.  There  is  much 
in  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar  of  an  endearing  nature, 
with  which  every  amiable  disposition  can  sympathize.  He 
was  gifted  with  an  innate  kindliness  of  heart,  a  d^ee  of 
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goodneflB  and  oonddenle  gcneroatj  nidy  to  be  fbuiid. 
It  is  idettni^  to  oiy,  that  whik  Master  of  the  EiD|Hre  of 
the  then  ctrilized  WcM^  he  never  shed  a  drop  of  blood 
wantonlTy  nor  erer  oommitted  an  act  of  oi^xeeeiTe  cmeltj. 
His  yirtnea,  and  freedom  firom  personal  selfishneaB»  led  to 
his  death;  had  he  oondesoended  to  attend  to  the  in- 
timations giTen  him,  or  redde  the  document  pat  into  his 
hand,  containing  the  names  and  intentions  of  the  coasfi- 
ratcm,  he  might  have  ptevented  the  catastro|^  and  fired 
for  many  years  to  confer  happineas  on  the  Boman  pec^ile. 
The  conqMnktOTBy  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  actual  state  of  their  country;  they  must  have  known^ 
firom  prece£ng  events,  that  patriotism  and  virtue  had  loi^ 
sunk  under  venaUty  and  connption.  The  opinion  of  Jugur- 
tha,  expressed  about  ninety  years  bef<Nre  the  epoch  of  Cseai^s 
power,  was  founded  on  observation  and  experience,  when  he 
deckred  that  Rome  and  aU  her  inhabitants  were  to  be  sold,  if 
a  purchaser  of  suflicient  wealth  could  be  found.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose,  that  they  had  not  remarked  fixxn  Catiline's 
conspiracy ,  and  numerous  other  drcumstanoeB,  the  unfitness 
of  their  countrymen  to  govern  themselves;  consequently, 
that  a  talented  and  beneficent  ruler  assuming  the  reins  of 
state,  would  be  for  aU  parties  a  fortunate  circumstance.  But 
no:  looking  upon  their  conduct  in  the  most  fiivourable  ligbt^ 
they  dreamed  an  imposdbifity,  in  defiance  of  fiusts,  that 
Bome  could  agun  be  restored  to  a  state  of  virtuous  am- 
pfidty,  and  their  homoddal  act  was  a  fSgolure.  The  au- 
thor, however,  does  not  feel  justified  in  taking  such  a  view. 
Begar£ng  Brutus,  their  leader,  he  cannot  help  for  one  mo- 
ment condemning  such  a  specimen  of  patriotism,  exhiUting 
the  crime  of  ingratitude  in  its  deepest  dye,  by  the  assasrina- 
tion  of  a  generous  benefiictor.  The  conduct  of  this  man 
has  been  viewed  more  leniently  than  that  of  his  brother 
assassinsj  who  are  considered  to  have  been  swayed  by  feel- 
ings of  envy  and  malignity.  They  evidently  disr^arded  the 
drcumstanoe,  that  the  authority  which  Jufius  Caesar  had 
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received  was  used  by  him  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
the  suppression  of  those  disorders  to  which  Borne  had  so 
long  been  subject,  and  to  which  he  alone  was  capable  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy.  Notwithstanding  the  unlimited  power 
conferred,  the  Boman  people  still  loved  him,  and  their  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  resentment  at  his  violent  death,  led  them 
to  sacrifice  one  of  his  friends  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  crime.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  not  one  of  the  individuals  connected 
with  the  murder  of  Julius  Cassar  escaped  a  sudden  and 
violent  death,  falling  either  by  their  own  hands,  or  the 
sword  of  the  executioner.  To  every  one  guided  by  humane 
feelings,  the  deed  which  destroyed  this  illustrious  man  will 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty,  but 
also  as  a  great  political  blunder.  It  led  to  most  unfortu- 
nate results ;  a  second  triumvirate  was  immediately  formed, 
civil  war  conunenced,  proscriptions  and  massacres  followed, 
many  amiable  and  talented  persons  perished;  until  at  length 
the  Roman  people  found  peace  and  happiness  under  the  pa- 
ternal and  beneficent  sway  of  Octavius,  the  heir  and  grand- 
nephew  to  Cassar,'  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus.     In 

^  We  have  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  a  modem  CeBsar,  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon ;  equal  to  the  former  as  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  a 
statesman,  and  superior  to  him  as  an  engineer  officer.  The  author 
has  traversed  the  late  Emperor's  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Genis ; 
the  mind  is  dazzled  by  that  boldness  of  genins  which  could  so  per- 
fectly subdue  the  chaos  of  nature.  Napoleon,  however,  was  mise- 
rably defective  in  those  beautiful  feelings  of  innate  kindness  of 
heart,  and  magnanimous  generosity,  which  so  peculiarly  character- 
ized the  glorious  Roman ;  had  he  possessed  but  a  tithe  of  them,  he 
would  have  left  a  powerful  throne  to  his  posterity.  Ennobled  by  such 
sentiments,  they  would  have  prevented  his  crushing  the  rational 
liberty  of  his  people ;  they  would  have  saved  him  from  the  meanness 
of  establishing  a  system  of  espionage  so  horrible,  that  four  persons 
could  not  converse  together,  viithont  one  of  them  being  a  government 
informer ;  they  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  waste  the  precious 
blood  of  a  gallant  nation  in  selfish  and  atrocious  schemes  of  family 
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addition,  to  the  study  of  ancient  history,  the  author  of  this 
work  has  had  opportunities  for  observing  the  various  sys- 
tems of  government,  having  travelled  nearly  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  twice;  once  through  the  United  States 
of  America ;  and  been  presented  at  several  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts;  the  conviction  left  upon  his  mind  is,  that  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  do  not  depend  upon 
the  form  of  government,  but  on  the  talents,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  of  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

The  Imperator  and  Dictator  was  succeeded  as  an  histo- 
rian by 

lAvy,  who  flourished  30  B.  C. 

This  eminent  man,  the  great  writer  of  Roman  history, 
was  descended  of  a  Consular  family,  and  bom  at  Padua, 
A.  U.  C.  695,  and  58  B.  C.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  few 
particulars  of  his  private  life  are  known  to  us,  as  he  has 
been  but  slightiy  mentioned,  either  by  the  writers  of  his 
own  country,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  or  by  those 
who  succeeded  him;  it  remained  for  more  modem  times 
to  do  fiill  justice  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  Like  many 
other  literary  men,  his  life  appears  to  have  been  contem- 
plative rather  than  active.     At  whatever  period  he  came 

aggrandizement ;  and  when  in  exile,  they  would  have  spared  the 
mighty  Emperor,  whom  half  a  million  of  veteran  warriors  had  looked 
up  to  as  a  demi-god,  the  litdeness  of  passing  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  petty  squabbles  with  the  anfortanate  man,  who  filled 
the  painful  office  of  his  jailor.  The  magnanimity  of  the  ancient 
Cassar  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  survive  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  or  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  James  the  Fifth,  of  Scotland, 
died  broken-hearted,  while  a  young  man,  for  the  loss  of  the  hatde 
at  Solway-moss ;  but  the  Emperor  had  no  heart  to  break.  After 
acknowledging  with  all  due  praise  the  transcendent  abilities  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  thai 
he  was  a  man  devoid  of  principle,  and  not  worthy  the  unbounded 
sacrifices  made  in  his  behalf  by  the  high-spirited  and  generous  na- 
tion of  France. 
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to  Rome,  it  is  evident,  that  he  oommenced  his  history  be- 
tween the  years  725  and  730 ;  for,  in  the  first  book  he  teUs 
us,  that  at  the  period  he  wrote,  the  temple  of  Janus  had 
been  twice  shut  since  the  reign  of  Numa;  the  first  time  in 
the  consulship  of  Titus  Manlius,  on  the  termination  of  the 
first  Punic  war;  and  that  '^  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  closed 
a  second  time  the  gods  granted  to  our  own  times,  when, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  Emperor  Caasar  Augustus 
established  universal  peace  on  land  and  sea."  As  the  temple 
was  not  closed  by  Augustus  till  725,  this  passage  could  not 
be  written  prior  to  that  year,  nor  subsequently  to  730,  be- 
cause in  that  season  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  for  the 
third  time.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Livy  in  Rome,  he 
composed  some  dialogues  on  philosophical  and  political  sub- 
jects, which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.  These  dialogues, 
now  lost,  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor, 
who  gave  him  free  access  to  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
state,  in  order  that  he  might  consult  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  historical  researches.  He  also  allotted  him  apartments 
in  his  own  palace;  and  carrying  the  principle  of  munificent 
generosity  to  perfection,  the  Emperor  even  condescended  to 
afford  explanations  that  might  facilitate  the  correct  under- 
standing of  documents  important  to  our  historian^s  inves- 
tigation. Thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most 
el^ant  and  literary  courts  that  ever  existed,  where  the 
sovereign  himself  was  passionately  attached  to  learning, 
and  a  profound  scholar,  he  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of 
hearing  from  statesmen  the  motives  for  political  events,  and 
from  commanders  the  details  of  warfare.  The  capital  itself 
supplied  him  with  those  lofty  ideas  displayed  in  his  work, 
while  his  constant  intercourse  with  all  that  was  refined,  com- 
municated to  his  style  that  taste  and  purity  of  expression, 
which  formed  the  characteristic  of  his  age. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Livy  took  advantage  of  the  kind 
feelings  of  Augustus  to  aggrandize  himself;  we  do  not 
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bear  tbat  lie  acoqiCed  pecuniary  tkroun  firam  iSm,  or  even 
lield  any  poMic  office;  and  aldioagh  Aagartns  ^ifwinted 
nun  preceptor  to  hia  giandaon  CiaaaniB^  anerwaraB  trnpent, 
it  is  oncertain  whether  he  soperintended  his  edncation  :  at 
oor  historian's  soggestiony  howerer,  the  young  man  under- 
took to  write  a  history  of  Borne  firam  the  death  of  Jnfini 
Cesar.  LiiTyoontinned  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  yeniB  in 
the  compoation  of  his  history;  and  during  this  bog  period 
he  resided  princqMdly  at  Borne,  or  in  its  Tidnity,  ahhoogh 
he  occasionaUy  letiied  to  Naples  firom  the  intriguea  and 
cabals  of  the  court,  that  he  might  arrange  with  leisore  and 
tranquillity  the  materials  be  had  collected  m  the  capital. 
He  also  paid  occasional  yints  to  bis  native  town,  where  he 
was  received  with  ^sdnginshed  honours  His  great  work 
was  not  finished  till  the  year  745;  he  bad  previously,  how- 
ever, published  parts  of  it  from  time  to  time,  wlndihe  redde 
to  Augustus  and  Mecenas;  by  this  means  he  early  acquired 
a  high  reputation  with  bis  countrymen,  who  conadered  bim 
as  holding  the  first  rank  in  the  cbss  of  historians,  like  Vir- 
gil among  the  poets,  and  Cicero  among  the  oratoiB.  How 
highly  his  writings  were  esteemed,  and  himself  personally 
honoured  and  respected,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  manner 
in  which  be  is  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  **  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Cadiz  was  so 
struck  with  the  illustrious  cbancter  of  Idvy,  that  he  tra- 
velled to  Borne  on  purpose  to  see  that  great  genius^  and  as 
soon  as  he  bad  satisfied  his  curiosity  returned  home." 

This  historian  is  supposed  to  have  been  twice  married; 
what  family  he  left  behind  bim  is  tmknown.  Quintilian 
mentions  that  he  bad  a  son,  for  whose  instruction  be  drew 
up  some  observations,  or  a  short  treatise  on  riietoric ;  in 
which  he  recommended  that  youth  ought  first  to  study 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  afterwards  such  writers  as  most 
closely  resembled  these  excellent  orators.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  be  left  a  daughter,  married  to  Lucius  Magius, 
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an  orator,  favourably  spoken  of  by  Seneca  Livy  continued 
to  reside  in  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augustus,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  765.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  he 
returned  to  Padua,  his  native  place,  where  he  died  A.  D.  17, 
at  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

The  work  of  Livy  comprehended  the  complete  history 
of  Rome,  from  the  foundation  of  that  city  to  the  death 
of  DrusuB,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  including  a  period  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  ending  nine  years 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  A.  U.  C.  744.  It  consisted 
of  140,  or  according  to  some,  of  142  books;  but  only  thirty- 
five  of  these  have  come  down  to  us.  A  funt  outline  of  all 
that  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
seventh  and  eighth,  has  been  preserved ;  supposed,  although 
it  is  quite  uncertain,  to  be  the  work  of  Lucius  Moms,  an  au- 
thor of  a  portion  of  Roman  history.  The  perfect  parts  of 
Livy's  history  which  we  still  possess  are  the  first  ten  books, 
called  a  decade,  for  it  appears,  firom  his  having  prefixed  se- 
parate prefatory  introductions  to  each  portion,  that  he  had 
divided  his  work  into  distinct  parts  of  ten  books  each.  The 
first  decade  commences  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
rapidly  traverses  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  years ; 
fix)m^  the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy  till  within  a  few  years 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  The  second  decade  is  lost,  by 
which  we  are  deprived  of  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Pyrrhus,  after  his  landing  in  Italy  to  succour  the  Taren- 
tines;  the  discomfiture  at  length  sustained  by  that  warlike 
monarch ;  the  subjugation  of  Magna  Chraecia  by  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  first  Punic  war.  The  third  decade,  still 
extant,  contains  the  second  Punic  war,  or  Carthaginian 
contest,  in  which  Hannibal  invaded  Italy ;  the  longest,  as 
our  author  observes,  and  the  most  hazardous,  the  Romans 
had  been  engaged  in,  although  they  gained  so  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  course  of  it,  and  acquired  so  much  military 
experience,  that  no  nation  was  able  afterwards  to  withstand 
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them.  The  fiMuth  dtcmit  namtes  Uie  Maoedoman  war 
with  Philip,  and  the  Aoatic  agamsl  AntBOcfaiis,  which  are 
lekted  at  socfa  kxigth,  that  these  ten  books  oonipne  the  Aort 
period  of  twentj-threeyean.  Of  the  fifth  decade,  the  first 
five  bookfi  only  haTeoome  down  to  OS  in  an  imperfect  state ; 
they  coDtintie  the  war  in  Maoedon  with  PerBeos,  ^lilip^s 
son,  who  gains  several  advantages  over  the  Rnmaro,  but  is 
at  length  subdned,  and  his  kingdom  redneed  to  the  fivm  of  a 
province.  Theyalao  contain  an  account  of  the  cmmption  and 
miscondnct  of  seveed  Boman  govemon^  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  conqoered  territories,  with  their  ponisfanieiit ; 
and  give  an  inrigbt  into  the  resolution  of  the  RomaiM, 
for  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  third  Punic  war. 
Thus  comprehending,  in  one  unlHtJEen  rebtion,  the  history 
of  the  mighty  struggle  in  which  Hannibal  and  Sdpio  wei« 
the  diief  antagonists;  the  campaigns  against  Philip  and  his 
successor  Perseus;  and  the  contest  with  Antiodius,  kii^  of 
Syria. 

When  we  consider  the  parts  which  have  been  saved,  and 
those  that  are  lost  of  the  splendid  history  written  by  Livy, 
it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  most  valuable  portion  has  un- 
fortunately perished.  He  has  employed  forty-five  books  in 
the  history  of  about  six  centuries;  but  so  numerous  and  in- 
teresting were  the  events  which  he  had  before  him  for  se- 
lection, in  the  latter  period  of  the  conunonwealth,  that  it 
took  him  above  double  that  number  to  relate  the  occur- 
rences of  little  more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
From  the  able  manner  in  which  the  former  part  of  his  his- 
tory is  written,  we  may  form  a  just  o{nnion  of  the  merits 
of  the  latter,  which  fails  us  unhappily  at  a  period  when  a 
rational  curiosity  is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  author's 
account  of  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey  and  Caesar,  might  have  been  obtained  firom  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  would  have  ^ven  scope  for  much 
interesting  reflection  and  philosophical  deduction.  ''  I  own," 
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says  Tiord  Bolingbroke,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange  what 
we  have  of  this  history  for  what  we  have  not" 

To  make  choice  of  an  important  and  interesting  subject, 
is  the  principal  task  and  duty  of  the  historian ;  and  the  de- 
sign formed  by  Livy  was  certainly  a  noble  and  splendid 
one.    To  record  the  fortunes  of  a  people,  who  from  a  troop 
of  rude  shepherds  and  outlaws,  accidentally  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  became  in  the  progress  of  time  by 
their  valour,  frugality,  virtue,  discipline,  and  perseverance, 
the  conquerors  and  masters  of  the  civilized  world.    Among 
whom,  far  more  frequently  than  among  any  other  nation, 
characters  appeared  to  attract  astonishment  and  delight; 
illustrious  men,  whose  great  actions  after  a  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years,  elevate  and  improve  our  minds.     A  people 
who  reached  the  eminence,  at  length  attained,  through  the 
most  surprising  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sometimes  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  reduced  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
calamity ;  but  rising  again  more  vigorous  and  triumphant 
over  the  most  inuninent  difficulty  and  danger.     When  we 
consider  these  circumstances,  we  must  accord  to  Livy  the 
palm  of  high  honour  due  to  the  grandeur  and  importance 
of  his  choice.     The  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  this 
interesting  subject  in  no  degree  derogates  from  it.     In  all 
the  requisites  of  an  historian,  he  is  acknowledged  to  stand 
unrivalled  among  the  Romans,  possessing  consummate  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  facts,  perspicuity  of  arrangement, 
sagacious  reflection,  and  sound  views  of  policy.  In  painting 
dispositions,  talents,  and  manners,  he  is  less  prolix  than 
Sallust,  or  Velleius  Paterculus,  generally  leaving  his  rea- 
der to  draw  inferences  regarding  characters  from  the  facts. 
He  never  indulges  in  virulent  invective,  or  warm  pane- 
gyrics ;  still  he  has  given  many  beautiful  portraits  drawn 
from  life,  and  contrives  to  interest  us  in  the  fate  and  for« 
tunes  of  those  for  whom  they  are  meant     The  general 
character  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  also  finely  pourtrayed; 
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their  probity,  firagalitjr,  and  reverenoe  for  the  gods  in 
their  early  days,  are  contrasted  with  the  oormptiony 
luxury,  and  irreligion  of  later  and  more  modem  timea. 
None  of  the  Boman  historians  estimated  the  qualifications 
of  style  more  highly  than  Livy,  who  wrote  for  the  chief 
purpose  of  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  the  glory  of  bis 
country.  Taking  his  fiusts  on  the  assertion  of  the  old  an- 
nalists, he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  give  an  el^ant  turn 
to  what  was  rude  and  unpolished  in  the  language  of  pre- 
cediog  ages.  His  occasional  use  of  obsolete  phrases  in  the 
early  part  of  his  history  is  not  objectionablei  as  it  throws 
an  air  of  antiquity  and  appropriate  simplicity  over  it;  while 
the  accusation  of  diffiiseness  is  obviated  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  subject,  requiring  copiousness,  which  he  never  allows 
to  degenerate  into  languor  or  tedium.  One  of  the  moat 
important  embellishments  of  historical  composition  ia  a 
graceful  and  perspicuous  style;  and  he  who  would  arrive  at 
perfection  in  this  high  department  of  literature,  must,  after 
he  has  carefully  procured  and  arranged  his  fieusts,  and  esti- 
mated his  characters,  be  attentive  to  embody  them  in  ap- 
propriate language. 

We  have  seen  that  previously  to  the  time  of  Livy,  SaOust 
had  converted  history  froma  mere  narrative  of  the  measures 
of  statesmen,  and  the  exploits  of  warriors,  into  a  vehicle 
of  philosophical  induction,  and  valuable  reflection.  This 
example  having  been  set,  there  was  no  danger  of  history 
again  relapsing  into  a  mere  record  of  antiquity;  men  would 
no  longer  read  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  memory 
with  a  dry  detail  of  events,  or  for  amusing  the  imagination ; 
more  important  objects  were  now  required  by  them,  namely, 
information  of  a  valuable  nature,  combined  with  moral  and 
philosophical  instruction.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  numerous  charges  have  been  brought  against  Livy, 
as  guilty  of  various  errors,  credulity,  partiality,  &c.  Be- 
garding  the  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  historian 
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contented  himself  too  much  with  resting  on  the  authority 
of  the  old  annalistSy  and  did  not  refer  to  original  docu- 
ments; nay,  he  did  not  even  consult  the  best  authors  of 
his  own  country*  The  writers  he  chiefly  copied  from  were 
Fabius  Pictor,  previously  mentioned,  Calpumius  Piso,  Li- 
cinius  Macer,  Valerius  Antias,  and  others;  had  he  depended 
more  on  the  history  of  Polybius,  his  own  work  would 
have  been  freer  from  blemishes.  In  military  affiurs  he  has 
made  many  blunders,  owing  to  his  inexperience  in  warlike 
operations.  He  did  not  visit,  like  other  historians,  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  the  theatre  of  war,  and  consequently 
has  committed  frequent  mistakes  in  geography ;  there  is 
also  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  towns, 
and  the  boundaries  of  districts.  From  his  errors  in  chro- 
nology, he  was  evidently  neither  a  very  learned  nor  zealous 
antiquary.  As  to  the  charge  of  partiality,  he  undoubtedly 
¥rrote  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  Boman  people;  he 
palliates  their  crimes  and  vices,  exaggerates  their  virtues  and 
successes.  These  feelings,  however,  may  be  deduced  from 
an  ardent  love  of  his  country,  and  not  from  any  meaner, 
or  more  interested  principle.  Touching  his  credulity,  which 
consists  in  the  relation  of  stories  manifestly  fabulous,  we 
should  remember,  that  he  tells  us  he  does  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  them ;  indeed,  he  distinctly  says  in  one  part,^ 
'^  numerous  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened  this 
year;  and  the  more  they  were  credited  by  simple  and 
superstitious  people,  the  more  such  stories  multiplied." 
Such  statements  ought  also  to  be  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times ;  the  ancient  world  believed  many  ab- 
surdities, which  we  with  our  better  information  know  are 
impossible.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  his  speeches  derogate 
from  the  truth  of  history,  as  it  is  not  possible  they  were 
spoken  upon  the  occasions  alleged.  That  this  may  be  the 
case  with  many  of  them  is  correct ;  but  no  one  can  sup- 

*  Book  xxiv*  chap.  10. 
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pose  that  our  author  intended  here  to  impoee ;  it  was  the 
prevalent  taste  of  the  ancient  writers;  he  ODfy  meant  to 
yary  his  style,  to  enliven  and  embellish  matter,  whidiy  if 
oontinned  in  the  same  even  and  unvaried  tone  of  namtiGaiy 
might  become  heavy  and  tedious ;  those  qpceches  are  always 
known  to  be  the  compositBon  of  the  historian,  the  reader  is 
not  therefore  deceived.     The  conduct  of  Livy  in  this  re- 
spect, might  be  justified,  if  necessary,  by  that  of  Herodotus^ 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  others,  whose 
histories  abound  with  speeches,  which  frequently  give  a 
more  perfect  idea  of  the  character  of  the  supposed  speaker 
than  could  easily  be  done  by  a  mere  description.    Accord- 
ing to  Asinius  PoUio,  an  envious  detractor  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  there  was  a  certain  Patavinity  in  the  style 
of  Livy ;  by  this  he  intended  to  convey  an  idea,  that  there 
was  something  in  his  expressions  which  bespoke  a  citizen 
of  Padua,  and  that  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  style 
of  a  native  of  Rome :  what  he  exactly  wished  to  be  under- 
stood by  his  assertion  is  now  uncertain,  it  is  however  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever.     Taking  a  candid  and 
impartial  view  of  the  merits  of  Livy  as  an  historian,  he 
appears  fairly  entitled,  notwithstanding  some  errors  and 
blemishes,  to  be  considered  the  first  historian  of  his  age 
and  nation. 

Livy  conunences  his  work  with  a  short  pre&ce,  in 
which  he  says,  '^  Whether,  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  I 
shall  employ  my  time  to  good  purpose,  is  a  question  which 
I  cannot  positively  determine;  nor,  if  I  could,  would  I 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opioion,  for  I  am  aware  that  the 
matter  is  both  remote  in  antiquity,  and  has  been  already 
treated  by  many  others ;  the  latest  writers  always  suppoedng 
themselves  capable  either  of  throwing  some  new  light  on 
the  subject,  or  by  the  superiority  of  their  talents  for  com- 
position, of  excelling  the  more  inelegant  authors  who  pre- 
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ceded  them.  However  thatmay  be,  I  shall  derive  no  small 
aatisfaction  from  the  reflection,  that  my  best  endeavours 
have  been  exerted  in  transmitting  to  posterity  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  greatest  people  in  the  world ;  and  if,  amidst 
such  a  multitude  of  writers,  my  name  should  not  emei^e 
from  obscurity,  I  shall  console  myself  by  considering  the 
distinguished  reputation  and  eminent  merit  of  those  who 
stand  before  me  in  the  pursuit  of  fame.  As  to  the  rela- 
tions which  have  been  handed  down  of  events  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  or  to  those  transactions  that  gave 
occasion  to  its  being  founded,  and  which  bear  the  semblance 
rather  of  poetic  fictions  than  authentic  records  of  history, 
these  I  have  no  intention  either  to  maintwi  or  refute ;  an- 
tiquity is  always  indulged,  with  the  privilege  of  rendering 
the  origin  of  cities  more  venerable,  by  intermixing  divine 
with  human  agency.  To  the  following  considerations, 
I  wish  every  one,  seriously  and  earnestly,  to  apply  his 
thoughts: — ^by  what  kind  of  men,  and  by  what  sort  of 
conduct  in  peace  and  war,  the  empire  has  been  acquired 
and  extended;  then,  as  discipline  gradually  declined,  let 
him  follow  in  his  thoughts  the  structure  of  ancient  morals ; 
at  first,  as  it  were,  leaning  aside,  then  sinking  farther  and 
farther,  then  beginning  to  fall  precipitate ;  until  he  arrive 
at  the  present  times,  when  our  vices  have  become  so  enor^ 
mous,  that  we  can  no  longer  endure  either  the  burden  of 
them,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  remedies  necessary  for  their 
correction.  This  is  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  history,  and  which  can  make  it  answer  any  pro-  . 
fitable  or  salutary  purpose ;  for  being  abundantly  frumished 
with  clear  and  distinct  examples  of  every  kind  of  conduct, 
we  may  select  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  state  to  which  we 
belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of  imitation;  and  carefully 
noting  such  as  being  dishonourable  in  their  principles,  are 
equally  so  in  their  effects,  learn  to  avoid  them." 

That  the  foundation  of  Livy's  history  was  tradition,  is 
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erident  from  the  muaitx  in  wfakh  ke  cnmrnencffB  it.     He 
mj^  ^  It  baa  been  handed  down  to  w  sb  a  eartain  £Mt, 
that  the  Greeks,  when  tfaej  took  Troy,  treated  the  Trogniw 
with  the  otmoet  sererity;  with  the  e»reption,  however,  of 
two  of  them,  .£iiea0  and  Antenor,  tow  aids  whom  tliej 
exercised  none  of  the  ri^bta  of  conqnesL      This  lenity 
thejr  owed,  putly  to  an  (dd  oonnectkm  of  hna|MtaJity,  and 
partly  to  their  having  been  firom  the  fii8t  inrJined  to  peaoev 
and  the  restoration  of  Helen.    These  chiefr  experieneed 
afterwards  great  Taneties  of  f<Htiine.    Antenorbdi^jraned 
by  a  mtdtitude  of  the  Henettans,  who  had  been  driren  out 
of  Paphlagonia  in  a  dyil  war,  and  having  lost  their  Im^ 
Pykemenes  at  Troy,  were  at  a  kes  both  for  a  settlement 
and  a  leader,  came  to  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  expelling  the  Enganeans,  who  then  inhabited  die 
tract  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  settled  the  Trojana 
and  Henetians  in  the  possession  of  the  country.    The  place 
where  they  first  landed  is  called  Troy,  and  firom  thence  the 
Trojan  canton  also  has  its  name.     The  nation  in  general 
were  called  Venetians.     iEneas  driven  from  home  by  the 
same  calamity,  but  condocted  by  the  fiutes  to  an  establish- 
ment of  more  importance,  came  first  to  Macedonia;  thence 
in  search  of  a  settlement  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  from  that 
place  proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  the  country  of  the  Lauren- 
tians.  Here  also  to  the  spot  where  they  landed  was  given  the 
name  of  Troy.     Here  the  Trojans  disembarked;  and  after 
wandering  about  for  a  length  of  time,  as  they  had  nothing 
left  but  their  ships  and  arms,  they  b^an  to  make  a  prey 
of  whatever  they  found  in  the  country.     On  this,  king  La- 
tinus,  and  the  Aborigines,  who  were  then  in  possession  of 
those  lands,  assembled  hastily  from  the  city  and  country  to 
repel  the  violence  of  the  strangers.     Of  what  followed, 
there  are  two  different  accounts.     Some  writers  say,  that 
Latinus  being  overcome  in  battle,  contracted  an  alliance, 
and  afterwards  an  affinity  with  JEneas;  others,  that  when 
the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  before  the 
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signal  was  given,  LatinuBy  advandng  in  front,  invited  the 
leader  of  the  strangers  to  a  conference ;  then  inquired  who 
thej  were,  whence  they  came,  and  what  had  induced  them 
to  leave  their  home,  and  with  what  de^gn  they  had  landed 
on  the  Laurentian  coast?  That  when  he  was  informed, 
the  leader  was  ^neas,  the  son  of  Anchises  by  Venus, 
and  his  followers  Trojans,  who  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  flames  of  their  native  city,  and  of  their  houses, 
and  were  in  search  of  a  settlement,  and  a  place  where  they 
might  build  a  town;  being  struck  with  admiration  of  that 
renowned  people,  and  their  chief;  and  of  their  spirit  pre- 
pared alike  for  war,  or  peace;  he  gave  him  his  right  hand, 
and  by  this  pledge  assured  him  of  his  fiiture  friendship. 
A  league  was  then  entered  into  between  the  leaders,  and 
a  mutual  salutation  passed  between  the  armies.  Latinus 
entertained  ^neas  in  his  palace ;  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  his  household  gods,  added  a  domestic  alliance  to  their 
public  one,  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  This 
event  fully  confirmed  the  hopes  of  the  Trojans,  that  here 
at  least  they  were  to  find  an  end  to  their  wanderings,  in  a 
fixed  and  permanent  settlement  They  built  a  town  which 
^neas  called  Lavinium.  In  a  short  time  after,  his  wife 
bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named  by  his  parents  Ascanius." 

After  describing  the  achievements,  or  supposed  achieve- 
ments of  .^neas,  the  reign  of  Ascanius  in  Alba,  and  of 
the  other  Sylvian  kings,  his  successors,  Livy  thus  mentions 
the  birth  of  Bomulus  and  Remus,  with  the  foundation  of 
Some: — **  The  fates,  I  suppose,  demanded  the  founding  of 
this  great  dty,  and  the  establishment  of  an  empire  which 
is  now  in  power  next  to  the  immortal  gods.  The  vestal^ 
bdng  deflowered  by  force,  brought  forth  twins,  and  declared 
that  the  father  of  her  doubtful  ofispring  was  Mars,  either 
because  she  thought  so,  or  because  she  hoped  to  extenuate 
the  guilt  of  her  transgression  by  imputing  it  to  the  act  of 

'  The  vestal  yiigin,  Rhea  Sylna,  the  daughter  of  king  Nmnitor. 
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a  (fextr.  But  neither  gr^  ikw  bcb  aerccaed  hex.  nor 
ciiildren  fnim  tlie  king  s  cmekr ;  the  pneetieB  was  Id 
with  chaiQfi  and  ciat  iaui  pris^jfi,  and  the  duMita  wcfte  or- 
dered Uj  be  thiofm  iDto  the  rivcK.  It  hsppened,  hiyae^^Py 
that  the  Tiber  arerfl'/ving  it«  banka^  formed  itself 
stagnant  pools,  in  euch  a  mannfr  that  the  regvfar  t 
of  the  river  was  everrwhere  inacoe»Ue,  and  those  mho 
earned  the  infante  suppoeed  dier  woold  be  dnnmed  in  aaj 
water,  h^iwever  still ;  they  therefore,  to  fulfil  the  orders  of 
AmuliiUy'  exposed  the  boTS  in  the  nearest  pool,  where  bov 
stands  tlie  Bnminal  fig-4ree,  which,  as  it  is  aud,  was  fior- 
merly  called  Bomular:  those  jdaees  were  at  that  time  wild 
deaerts.'' 

Although  our  historian  relates  the  story  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  Romolus  and  Bemus,  also  that  of  Laorentia,  (wife 
of  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's  herdsmen,  and  the  man  wlio 
found  the  children,)  being  called  Lupa,  a  she-wolf,  horn 
her  profligate  habits,  he  does  not  personally  Toodi  for  the 
truth  of  either  account.  On  the  building  of  Some,  he 
says : — **  When  Numitor  was  reinstated  in  the  aoTereignty 
of  Alba,  Bomulus  and  Bemus  were  seized  with  the  desire 
of  building  a  city  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  exposed 
and  educated  There  were  great  numbers  of  Albans  and 
Latins  who  could  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  and  these  were 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  shepherds ;  so  that  altogether  they 
formed  such  a  numerous  body  as  gave  groimds  for  hqie,  that 
Alba  and  Lavinium  would  be  but  small  in  comparison  with 
the  city  which  they  were  about  to  build  These  views  were 
interrupted  by  an  evil  hereditary  in  their  family,  ambition 
for  power.  Hence  arose  a  shameful  contest,  though  they 
had  in  the  b^jming  rested  their  dispute  on  this  amicable 
footing,  that  as  they  were  twins,  and  consequently  no  title 

'  Amulioi,  the  youDger  brother  of  Namitor,  whom  he  had  de- 
tlironed,  whose  male  children  he  pat  to  death,  and  compeDed  the 
dattghter  to  become  a  vestal. 
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to  precedency  could  be  derived  from  priority  of  birth^  the 
gods  who  were  guardians  of  the  place  should  decide  by  au- 
gury which  of  the  two  should  give  a  name  to  the  new 
city^  and  enjoy  the  government  of  it  when  built*  Romulus 
chose  the  Palatine,  Remus  the  Aventine  mount,  as  their 
consecrated  stands,  to  wait  the  auguries.  We  are  told,  that 
the  first  omen  appeared  to  Remus,  consbting  of  six  vul- 
tures ;  and  that  after  this  had  been  proclaimed,  twice  that 
number  showed  themselves  to  Romulus;  on  which  each 
was  saluted  king  by  his  followers,  the  former  claiming  the 
kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the  priority  of  time,  the  latter 
on  that  of  the  number  of  birds.  At  their  meeting  an 
altercation  ensued,  then  blows,  and  their  passions  being 
inflamed  by  the  dispute,  the  matter  proceeded  at  last  to  ex- 
tremity, and  murder  was  the  consequence ;  Remus  fell  by 
a  blow  received  in  the  tumult.  There  is  another  account, 
more  generally  received,  that  Remus,  in  derision  of  his 
brother,  leaped  over  the  new  wall;  and  that  Romulus,  en- 
raged thereat,  slew  him,  uttering  at  the  same  time  this  im- 
precation, '  So  perish  every  other,  that  shall  hereafter 
leap  over  my  walL'  By  such  means  Romulus  came  into 
the  sole  possession  of  the  government,  and  the  city  when 
built  was  called  after  his  name ;  the  first  structures  which 
he  nused  were  on  the  Palatine  hill,  where  he  had  been 
brought  up." 

The  important  and  interesting  interview  between  Han- 
nibal and  Scipio,  afterwards  styled  Africanus,  in  order  to 
try  whether  a  personal  explanation  would  lead  to  peace, 
and  prevent  the  sanguinary  battle  of  ZoLmsL,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Livy — ''  Their  armed  attendants  having  retired 
to  an  equal  distance  on  both  sides,  the  two  greatest  generals 
not  only  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  but  of  aU  who  have 
been  recorded  in  any  former  time,  here  met,  each  attended 
by  a  single  interpreter.  On  sight  of  one  another,  both 
stood  silent  for  some  time,  impressed  with  mutual  admim- 
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tioiL  At  la^th  Haanihd  flpoke-— '  Sinee  it  has  been  so 
ordered  bj  £ae»  tlist  h  win  first  onrnmnieed  hnHtilhieB 
against  the  Boman  people,  and  ha^e  ao  often  been  on  tbe 
point  of  conquering  them,  ahoold  Tidnntanly  come  to  aoe 
fi»r  peace,  I  am  glad  it  is  to  700,  Sdqno^  nther  than  to 
any  other,  that  I  am  to  apply.  On  yoor  part  too,  among 
the  many  iUiistnoos  eyents  of  your  life^  it  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  the  least  glorioos,  that  Hannibal,  to  whom  the 
gods  gnmted  Tictory  over  so  many  Boman  genenls^  has 
yielded  to  you ;  and  that  yon  pat  an  end  to  this  war,  which 
was  first  rendered  lemarlcable  by  the  cahmuties  of  your 
conntiy,  before  it  was  so  by  those  of  oon.  Here  also  we 
may  observe  the  sport  of  fiortane  in  the  diqKMsl  of  events, 
that  in  the  consolship  of  yoor  fiither  I  took  up  arms ;  he 
was  the  first  Boman  commander  with  whom  I  engaged  in 
battle,  and  to  his  son  I  now  come  nnarmed  to  solicit  peace. 
It  were  indeed  above  all  things  to  be  wished,  that  the  gods 
had  so  disposed  the  minds  of  onr  fieithers,  that  your  countiy- 
men  had  been  contented  with  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  ooib 
with  that  of  Africa;  for  even^  on  yoor  own  ode,  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  are  not  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
so  many  fleets,  armies,  and  excelloit  generahu  But  what 
is  past,  however  it  may  be  blamed,  cannot  be  amended. 
Our  attempts  on  the  property  of  others,  have  ended  by 
being  obliged  to  fight  in  defence  of  onr  own ;  and  have  not 
only  brought  war  home  to  you  in  Italy,  and  to  us  in  Afirica, 
but  were  the  occasion,  that  you  beheld  the  arms  and  ensigns 
of  an  enemy  almost  on  your  walls  and  within  your  gates^ 
and  that  we  now  from  Carthage  hear  the  noise  of  a  Boman 
camp.  The  event,  therefore,  which  we  ought  most  earnestly 
to  deprecate,  and  you  to  wish  for  above  all  things,  now 
takes  place ;  you  ore  n^ociating  a  peace  in  the  midst  of  a 
successful  career.  We  who  negociate  are  the  persons  most 
interested  in  its  establishment,  and  whose  stipulations, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  certainly  be  ratified  by  our  re- 
spective states.  We  want  nothing  but  a  disposition  of  mind 
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not  averse  to  pacific  counsels.  For  my  part,  so  much  in- 
struction have  I  received  from  age,  returning  now  an  old 
man  to  my  country,  which  I  left  a  boy,  and  also  from 
prosperity  and  adversity,  that  I  wish  to  follow  reason  rather 
than  fortune ;  but  your  early  time  of  life,  and  uninterrupted 
flow  of  pro^ierity,  both  apt  to  inspire  a  degree  of  warmth 
ill-suited  to  peaceful  plans,  excite  in  my  mind  very  serious 
apprehenfflons.  He  whom  fortune  has  never  deceived  rarely 
considers  the  uncertainty  of  future  events.  What  I  was  at 
Thrasymenus  and  CannsB,  that  you  are  at  present  Ap- 
pointed to  a  command  at  an  age  scarcely  fit  for  service, 
though  your  enterprises  were  of  the  boldest  nature,  you 
were  never  disappointed  by  fortune.  In  avenging  the 
death  of  your  father  and  uncle,  you  acquired  from  the  dis- 
asters of  your  own  fiunily,  a  distinguished  character  for  un- 
common bravery  and  filial  duty.  You  recovered  Spain, 
which  had  been  lost,  and  drove  out  of  it  four  Carthaginian 
armies.  On  being  elected  consul,  when  others  wanted 
spirit  to  defend  Italy,  you  passed  into  Africa;  and  by 
destroying  here  two  armies,  taking  and  burning  two 
camps,  making  a  captive  of  Syphax,  a  powerful  king, 
and  by  seizing  on  so  many  cities  of  his  kingdom,  and  so 
many  in  our  territories,  you  compelled  me  to  relinquish  the 
possession  of  Italy,  which  I  had  continued  to  hold  for  the 
sixteenth  year.  Perhaps  your  wishes  tend  rather  to  con- 
quest than  to  peace.  I  know  the  spirit  of  you  Komans, 
that  it  ever  alms  at  grand,  rather  than  useful  objects.  For- 
tune once  shone  on  me  with  the  same  benign  countenance; 
but  if,  along  with  prosperity,  the  gods  would  grant  us  a 
sound  judgment,  we  should  consider  not  only  what  had  al- 
ready happened,  but  what  may  happen  hereafter.  Although 
you  should  forget  all  other  instances,  I  am  a  sufficient  ex- 
ample of  every  kind  of  fortune:  you  formerly  saw  me 
pitching  my  camp  between  the  Anio  and  your  city,  and  on 
the  point  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Borne;  you  now  behold 
me  here,  beside  the  gates  of  my  native  town,  which  is 
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p^Aenb  of  ecaeaBOHie  skill  and 
bcjalf  of  BEIT  €mm  eoaBtrj  thoise 
fonaerlr  ftmck  tenor  into  jour^  TWi 
of  (f/nuat  ie  erer  tiie  loKt  to  be  reBed  < 
daded  at  a  jtzDCtnre  wliereiii  joor  i 
are  AAreaeed,  reflects  ifituijar  and  dignity  oa 
gnut  it ;  to  OS  wbo  requcit  it,  it  is 
boooarable.  A  ceitjiu  pi 
nietaej  in  ezpectatioo ;  tbe  fa 
the  hltcr  in  that  of  the  gods:  risk  not  on  the  ( 
kiar  the  happr  sooeeaeB  of  so 
oonader  your  own  itrength,  reeoDect  aft  the  wmmt  tine 
poirer  of  Ibrtimey  and  the  chancew  of  war,  wiinwl  to  nei- 
ther party.  Anns  there  will  be  on  both  sides^  altlMwig^  the 
armies  that  oonteiid  will  be  but  hnman:  efcnts  leaa  oone- 
epcfui  to  men's  expectations  in  war  than  in  any  other  ease 
wfaaterer.  Even  eoppoang  that  yon  Aonld  gain  the  fie- 
tofy  in  battle,  the  proportion  of  g^ory  which  yoa  woold 
thereby  acquire,  in  addition  to  what  yon  may  now  aeemdjr 
eigoy  on  granting  peace,  woold  be  by  no  i 
smate  to  that  which  yoo  most  lose  should  any  i 
happen  to  yoa:  the  dianoe  of  a  sin^  hoar  may  destroy 
at  ODoe,  both  the  hononn  whidi  yoa  haTe  attainrdj  and 
those  for  which  yoa  hop&  In  the  a^oslingof  peaoeeveiy 
thing,  Pnblins  Sdpio,  will  be  in  yoar  own  pow»;  in  Ae 
other  case,  yon  most  abide  by  the  fbrtone  whidi  the  gods 
allot  Formerijr  Mazcns  Atilios,  in  this  same  land,  wonU 
have  been  celebiated  among  the  few  most  eztnuxdinaiy  ex- 
amines of  bravery  and  sncoess,  had  he,  when  poaseBBed  of 
>  Tictory,  granted  peace  at  the  leqnest  of  oor  fiohera;  but 
by  setting  no  bonnds  to  his  sucoessi,  and  laying  no  leatrunt 
on  the  extrayagant  sallies  of  fortune,  in  propordan  to  the 
hei^t  of  glory  which  he  attained,  was  his  fidl  diahonoiir- 
able.  Certainly  it  is  his  right  who  grants  peace,  not  his 
who  sues  for  it,  to  prescribe  the  terms;  yet,  peihaps,  we 
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might  not  be  deemed  altogether  inadequate  to  the  esti- 
mation of  what  degree  of  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  us.  We  are  ready  to  give  up  t#  you  the  possession 
of  all  those  places  on  account  of  which  the  war  was  b^un; 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  with  all  the  islands  that  lie  in  any 
part  of  the  sea  between  Africa  and  Italy.  Let  us,  Car- 
thaginians, confined  within  the  shores  of  Africa,  behold 
you,  since  such  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  extending  your 
sovereignty,  both  by  sea  and  land,  over  foreign  realms.  I 
am  fiu:  from  denying,  that  you  have  some  reason  to  distrust 
the  faith  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  account  of  the  insin- 
cerity which  they  showed  in  their  solicitation  for  peace, 
and  their  not  waiting  the  issue  of  the  treaty.  Sdpio, 
the  security  of  a  peace  being  observed,  depends  much  on 
the  character  of  those  who  sue  for  it.  Your  senate,  I  hear, 
refused  to  grant  peace»  partly  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  persons  employed  in  the  embassy  were  not  so  respect- 
able as  they  ought  to  be  on  such  an  occasion.  Hannibal 
sues  for  peace,  who  would  not  sue  for  it  unless  he  thought 
it  expedient,  and  who,  on  account  of  the  same  expediency 
which  induces  him  to  solicit,  will  also  maintain  it;  and 
because  the  war  was  b^un  by  me,  I  took  effectual  care, 
until  the  gods  themselves  declared  against  me,  that  none 
should  have  reason  to  complain,  so  will  I  exert  my  utmost 
endeavours,  that  none  shall  be  able  to  find  fault  with  a 
peace  procured  by  my  influence." 

To  the  above  eloquent,  temperate,  and  philosophical  ap- 
peal, Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sdpio  this  reply.  ^*  It 
was  not  unknown  to  me,  Hannibal^  that  their  expectation  of 
your  arrival  was  what  urged  the  Carthaginians  to  violate 
the  truce  subsisting,  and  to  break  off  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
nor  do  you  dissemble  it,  as  you  take  from  the  former  con- 
ditions of  peace  every  particular,  except  those  which  are 
for  some  time  past  in  our  own  power.  But  as  you  seem  de- 
mrous  that  your  countrymen  should  understand  how  great 
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a  buf«kn  iLer  art  reikned  frvvi  I'T  tc 
uiT  1/UM1K2W  to  enieatour,  tbtt  dier  AaSl 
the  or./Dce«iekiD0  whidi  tber  thea  agreed 
eufjj  what  they  o»ied  ae  a  rrvaid  of  their  pofidk:.  U»- 
wfjtibr  of  bemg  aUowed  the  aane  teoH^  job 
^iitk/nal  ^vaotageB  in  ocAaeqiieaee  of  yoar 
Keitber  were  our  £ithen  the  mggnmmmm  in  ti 
Sical  r,  iMjr  we  in  that  of  Spain ;  in  the  Suumu 
danger  of  their  aUieB,  the  MauieilineB;  in  the 
destruction  of  Saguntom,  nnned  ob  in  the  cbbk  of 
and  of  duty.  That  joa  were  the  aggvenoiB  700  j^ 
acknowledge,  and  the  gods  bear  witaeBB,  who  Anectsd 
itt^ue  of  the  former  war  aooording  to  jostioe  and  eqidty,  1 
are  now  directing,  and  wiD  Arect,  the  iaoe  of  the  ] 
in  the  same  manner.  Aa  to  mysd^  I  am  aeiwihle  of  the 
infftatiilitj  of  hnman  affiun;  I  am  mindful  of  the  power  of 
fortune ;  and  I  know  that  all  oor  nndertakingB  are  aofafect 
to  a  thounand  casualties.  Bot  as,  on  the  one  hand,  if  joo 
were  retiring  from  Italy  of  your  own  aoomd,  and  after  em- 
barking your  troops  were  come  to  scdicit  peace,  if  in  that 
case  I  treated  yon  with  disrespect,  I  Aoald  adnowle4g<e 
that  I  behaved  with  pride  and  arrogance;  so^  on  the  odier, 
now  that  I  have  dngged  you  into  Afriea,  in  spite  of  every 
efibrt  which  you  made  to  prevent  it,  I  am  not  bound  to  pay 
you  any  particular  respect  .If  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  intended  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
what  they  are  you  know,  a  full  compensation  be  pn^need 
for  having  seized  our  ships  and  stores  during  the  existence 
of  a  truce,  and  for  the  insult  oflSsred  to  my  ambaasadoro,  I 
shall  then  have  nutter  to  lay  before  my  council;  but  if  thk 
also  seem  severe,  prepare  for  war,  since  you  cannot  endore 
to  be  at  peace.'' 

Although  Livy  wrote  with  a  strong  Uas  in  fiivonr  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  always  put  the  best  construction 
on  their  conduct,  still  he   has  the  candour  faithfully  to 
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insert  the  last  words  of  Hannibal  preTiouslyto  his  drinking 
poison ;  while  he  must  have  been  aware,  that  the  necessity 
which  compelled  the  venerable  and  gaUant  warrior  to  such 
an  act,  painfully  exhibited  how  lamentably  the  character 
and  principles  of  the  Romans  had  become  deteriorated  He 
says — '*  Hannibal  perceiving  his  house  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  every  avenue  watched  by  the 
guards,  called  for  the  poison  which  he  had  long  kept  in 
readiness  against  such  an  event,  and  ezdaimed,  'Let  us 
release  the  Bomans  from  their  long  anxiety,  since  they 
have  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  death  of  an  old  man; 
Flaminius  wiU  gain  no  great  or  memorable  victory  over 
a  man  unarmed  and  betrayed.  The  alteration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  Boman  people  this  day, 
affi>rds  abundant  proof.  Their  fiEithers  gave  warning  to 
Pyrrhus,  their  armed  foe,  then  heading  an  army  against 
them  in  Italy,  to  beware  of  poison ;  the  present  generation 
has  sent  an  ambassador  of  consular  rank  to  persuade  Pru* 
sias  villainously  to  murder  his  guest.'  Then,  imprecating 
misfortunes  on  the  head  of  Prusias,  and  on  his  kingdom ; 
and  calling  on  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  viohtted  hospitality, 
he  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cup,  and  expired." 

In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature  Livy  was  followed  by 

Tacitus,  who  flourished  A,  D.  96. 
This  celebrated  historian  was  bom  about  the  year  of 
Rome  809.  The  phu»  of  his  nativity  is  no  where  men- 
tioned ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  procurator,  appointed  by  Nero 
to  manage  the  imperial  revenue,  and  govern  one  of  the 
provinces  in  Belgic  (rauL  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few 
drcmnstances  of  his  private  life  have  come  to  us.  The  in- 
fancy of  Tacitus,  kept  him  untainted  by  the  vices  of  Nero's 
court,  as  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  that  em- 
peror finished  his  career  of  guilt  and  folly.  In  the  turbu- 
lent times  which  followed,  he  was  still  protected  by  his 
youth.     Vespasian,  however,  restored  public  tranquillity. 
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revived  the  liberal  arta,  and  gave  encouragement  to  men  of 
geninfi.  In  the  first  eight  years  of  that  prince's  reign,  our 
historian  was  at  leisure  to  enlaige  his  mind,  and  cultivate 
the  studies  requisite  to  form  an  orator,  and  a  Boman  citizen. 
The  ambition  of  our  author,  was  to  distinguish  himself  at 
the  bar.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Vespaman,  being  then  about 
eighteen,  he  attended  the  eminent  men  of  his  day,  in  their 
inquiry  concerning  the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  given  such  earnest  of  his  future 
fame,  that  the  famous  Agricola^  chose  him  for  his  son-in- 
law  ;  thus  difitinguiflhed  he  began  the  career  of  civil  pre- 
ferment His  genius  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor, 
who  liud  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  The  death  of  that 
prince  happened  A.  U.  C.  832,  but  did  not  stop  his  ad- 
vancement Titus  was  the  friend  of  virtue,  and  it  appears, 
that  Tacitus  filled  the  ofiice  of  quaestor  during  his  brief 
reign,  which  qualified  the  individual  holding  it  for  a  seat 
in  the  senate.  Domitian  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity; 
although  susjucious  and  stem,  he  possessed  an  understand- 
ing quick  and  penetrating;  even  under  his  disastrous  sway^ 
our  historian,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Agricolai 
rose  in  preferment;  and  we  find  him  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  pnetor,  and  a  member  of  the  Quindecemvind  colkgfi 
at  the  secular  games  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  soverdgn* 
Instead  of  giving  offence,  or  provoking  those  in  power,  he 
was  content  only  to  display  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate. 

In  the  eighth  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  and  his  wife  left 
Home  for  upwards  of  four  years.  It  would  seem,  that 
prudential  considerations  induced  him  to  leave  a  dty  so 
full  of  strife,  corruption,  and  violence.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  returned  to  the  capital^  ^Jii 
witnessed  that  sad  era,  when  Domitian  ixded  with  arbi- 

*  He  was  eminent  for  his  private  and  public  virtues,  held  the 
consulship  at  Rome  with  Domitian,  and  was  for  a  time  goTernor 
of  Britain.     Agrioola  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  A.  D.  9d. 
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trary  and  cruel  sway,  until  he  fell  under  the  daggers  of 
his  domestics,  A«  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  96.  The  amiable 
Nerva  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  reconciled  two  things 
till  then  supposed  incompatible;  civil  liberty,  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  prince.  This  emperor,  in  the  year  850, 
was  joint  consul  with  Verginius  Bufiis,  both  venerable  old 
men,  and  who  exhibited  to  the  people  the  august  spectacle 
of  distinguished  virtue,  advanced  to  posts  of  the  highest 
dignity.  Verginius  died  before  the  end  of  the  year  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three,  having  seen  in  the  course  of  lus  long 
life  eleven  emperors.  Tacitus  was  created  consul  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year;  and  for  that  reason  his  name  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  consuls.  He  delivered,  however,  the 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostrum;  and,  in  the  words  of 
Pliny,  **  the  applause  of  such  an  orator  was  suflicient  to 
crown  the  glory  of  a  well-^pent  life."  Nerva  died  on  the 
27th  of  January,  851,  having  about  three  months  before 
adopted  Trajan  as  his  successor;  and,  in  this  short  period, 
the  critics  have  placed  the  publication  of  our  author's  life 
of  Agricola.  While  employed  on  his  great  and  important 
literary  works,  Tacitus  did  not  for  some  time  renounce  his 
practice  in  the  forum,  the  governors  of  provinces  exhibited 
many  a  Verres,^  and  the  plundered  states  had  frequent  cause 
of  complaint.  Such  was  the  case  of  Marius  Priscus,  who 
had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood  impeached  before 
the  senate,  at  the  suit  of  the  province.  Priscus  presented 
a  memorial  praying  to  be  tried  by  a  commission  of  select 
judge&     Tacitus  and  Pliny,  by  the  special  appointment  of 

^  Who  governed  the  provinoe  of  Sicily  as  pnetor,  and  was  guilty 
of  great  oppression  and  rapine.  His  accusation  before  the  Roman 
senate  was  conducted  by  Cicero,  whfle  Verres  was  defended  by 
Hortensias;  expecting  to  be  found  gnilty,  be  leh  Rome  without 
waiting  for  his  sentence,  and  lived  in  great  afflaenoe.  He  was  at 
length  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Marc  Antony,  about  twenty-six 
years  after  his  voluntary  exile. 
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the  oonflGript  fathers,  were  advocates  on  the  part  of  the 
Africans.     They  felt  it  their  duty  to  inform  that  angost 
body,  that  the  crimes  all^^ed  against  Priscos  were  of  too 
atrocious  a  nature  to  come  witliin  the  cognizanoe  of  an  in- 
ferior court    Fronto  Catius  stood  up  in  his  favour,  and 
dispkyed  all  the  force  of  pathetic  eloquence.  The  wretches, 
however,  to  whom  it  was  stated  that  Priacus  had  sold  the 
lives  of  innocent  men,  were  tried  and  convicted.     The 
charges  against  the  pro-consul  were  heard  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  attended  with  every  drcumstance  of  pomp  and 
dignity ;  the  emperor,  consul  at  the  time,  presiding  in  per- 
son.   Pliny  the  younger  spoke  nearly  five  hours  succes- 
sively ;  Claudius  Marcellinus,  and  Salvius  Liiberalii^  ably 
exerted  themselves  for  their  client    Tacitus  replied  with 
much  eloquence,  and  a  certain  dignity,  which  it  is  said,  dis- 
tinguished all  his  speeches.     The  senate  deliberated  three 
days,  and  sentenced  Prisons  to  pay  seven  hundred  thousand 
sescerces,  the  amount  of  bribes  he  had  received,  and  to  be 
banished  Italy ;  adding  a  deckration,  that  Tacitus  and  Plinj 
had  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  most  satisfactorily* 

The  above  cause  was  tried  in  the  third  year  of  IVajan's 
reign,  and  fix>m  that  time  Tacitus  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  the  Boman  Emperora 
He  began  from  the  accession  of  Galba,  A.U-  C.  822,  and 
continued  his  narrative  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  849,  the 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven-and-twenty  jeaiBf  foM 
of  important  events  and  sudden  revolutions.  The  sununsiy 
Tiew  which  he  has  given  of  those  disastrous  times  presents 
a  melancholy  picture  of  civil  commotion  and  public  distress* 
Of  this  great  work  only  four  books  are  extant,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth.     This  history  being,  completed,  Ta- 
citus went  back  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  and  in  a  second 
work,  included  a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  from  767  to 
the  death  of  Nero  821.    The  only  part  which  has  come 
down  to  us  does  not  include  two  whole  years.     Pliny  teU^ 
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US,  that  our  author  was  visited  by  all  the  learned  at  Bome» 
in  admiration  of  his  genius:  from  such  sodety  he  could 
not  fail  to  obtain  the  best  information.  Pliny  sent  to  him 
a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
his  uncle^  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  eruption 
of  Mount  VesuTius ;  in  order  that  an  exact  relation  of  that 
event  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  doing  so,  he 
says,  ^*  If  my  unde  be  mentioned  in  your  immortal  work, 
his  name  will  live  for  ever  in  the  records  of  fame."  And 
in  another  communication,  the  same  writer  adds,  **  I  pre- 
sage that  your  history  will  be  immortal.  I  ingenuously 
own,  therefore,  that  I  wish  to  find  a  place  in  it  As  we  are 
generally  careful  to  have  our  portraits  taken  by  the  best 
artists,  ought  we  not  also  to  desire  that  our  actions  may  be 
celebrated  by  an  author  of  your  distinguished  character?" 
After  the  expression  of  such  sentiments,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  remark,  that  Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  on  terms  of  the 
most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship. 

The  annals  of  Tacitus  are  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
tensive of  his  works,  although  they  have  also  suffered  se- 
verely by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism.  Part  of  the 
fifth  book,  containing  three  years  of  Tiberius,  the  complete 
reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  List 
of  Nero,  has  perished  in  the  wreck  of  literature.  It  was 
the  intention  of  this  great  historian  to  employ  his  old  age 
in  the  narration  of  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  to 
give  the  world  an  account  of  the  interesting  administration 
of  Augustus,  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  the  design  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  although  it 
appears  that  it  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan. The  compositions  of  this  historian,  according  to  the 
ancients,  extended  to  thirty  books,  of  which  we  have  now 
left  only  sixteen  of  his  annals,  and  four,  with  part  of  the 
fifth,  of  his  hbtory ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the  manners  of  the 
Glennans,  which  was  published  A.U.C.  851,  and  his  life  of 
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Agrioob,  about  the  mamt  period.    A  Saiogmt  on  < 
kas  fikewiee  been  Mcribed  toliiiB,bat  it  i 
i  to  hiB  bcinfr  tke  anther  of  it. 


The  styk  of  Tadtos  in  his  annak  dSttea  from  that 
ployed  in  hia  hidtorj ;  thektter  ie  oc^noiisandfflFbae,  -with 
dignity  of  ezpreaaon  and  hannooioas  aentenees;  the  for- 
mer is  predse,  and  erery  phiaae  a  m^^g"*!    He  has  imitated 
SallaBt,  and  adopted  ancient  phraseology,  ad£i^  to  bre»Uy 
and  new  idioms  the  fanhs  of  the  declaiming  sdiool;  his  ex- 
pressionsy  though  forcible,  are  frequently  obecare.     Nerer- 
thelesB  Tadtos  has  great  merit,  hariiig  socoeaRfiilly  applied 
philosophy  to  hist<»y ;  he  alao  exhibitB  modi  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  penetmtes  with  wngnlar  acateneas 
into  the  hidden  qirings  of  pdicy  and  motives  of  oondoct. 
He  pots  fixrward,  howerer,  his  own  opinionB  and  so^adooa 
much  more  firequently  than  Liyy ;  they  are  not  intet woven 
with  the  skin  of  the  latter  in  his  history,  but  stand  oat.  Eke 
formal  aphorisms  or  maxims^  firom  the  body  of  the  moratiTe. 
Uvj  also  assigns  more  to  chance,  and  the  pasmons  of  ind»- 
riduals,  (and  therein  he  is  correct)  than  Tadtos,  who  at- 
tributes all  to  deep-laid  policy.     Notwithstanding  these 
blenuahes,  his  selection  of  interesting  fiicts,  with  the  fidelity 
of  his  pictures»and  the  bold  and  brilliant  colouring  of  ner- 
vous expression,  have  caused  his  annals  to  be  denominated 
**  the  historical  picture-gallery.''    Many  of  his  delineations 
may  be  considered  perfect    What  a  riew  he  gives  us  of 
Hberius,  the  dose,  disguised,  gloomy,  and    systematic 
tyrant  in  the  isle  of  Caprea,*  the  slave  of  his  vices,  and 
even  amidst  his  pleasures  tormented  by  an  evil  consdence. 
Again,  of  the  amiable  Grermanicus,  his  noble  speech  to  the 
seditious  soldiers,  and  the  pathetic  scene  of  his  death-bed  in 
Syria.    Even  the  licentious  Messalina,  represented  in  true 
colours,  odious  for  her  vices  and  crimes,  at  length,  by  the 
ma^c  of  his  pencil,  becoming  an  object  of  compasnon. 

'  The  modern  Capri,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
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When  we  behold  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lncullus,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  her  mother  weeping  over  her,  and  offering 
the  painful  adyice,  to  anticipate  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  end  her  misery  and  disgrace  by  a  voluntary 
death ;  when  we  see  the  daughter,  with  a  feeble  arm,  lum- 
ing  the  poignard  at  her  breast,  yet  irresolute,  hesitating, 
unable  to  effect  her  purpose,  and  at  last,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  tribune,  dying  in  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent — 
we  yield  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  pity  the  unhappy 
Tictun,  and  forget  her  faults.  It  is  by  such  talent  that 
Tacitus  has  been  able  to  animate  the  dry  regularity  of  his 
annals,  and  to  cast  a  charm  over  his  work,  which  awakens 
our  curiosity,  and  enchains  attention. 

Tacitus  commences  his  annals  by  a  few  observations  on 
the  various  changes  of  government,  enumerated  with  his 
usual  comprehensive  brevity.  Each  forming  an  important 
era,  which  if  fiilly  developed  would  furnish  a  complete 
political  history  of  Borne.  He  says,  ''  The  first  form  of 
government  that  prevailed  at  Bome  was  monarchy.  The 
consulship  was  established  by  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  Dic- 
tators were  created  on  sudden  emergencies  only.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  decemvirs  did  not  extend  beyond  two 
years;  and  the  consular  authority  of  the  military  tribunes 
soon  expired.  The  dominion  of  Cinna  ended  in  a  short 
time ;  and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  of  long  duration.  From 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  the  power  of  the  state  devolved  to 
Julius  Cesar ;  and  after  the  struggle  with  Lepidus  and 
Antony,  centered  in  Augustus,^  who,  under  the  mild  and 

^  The  saccessiye  dates  of  the  above  changes  may  not  be  oninte- 
restiog  to  the  reader.  The  regal  goyemment  contmued  under  seven 
saoceeave  kings,  and  ended  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarqoin,  abont  240 
years  from  the  foondation  of  Rome. — The  oonsolship  and  repablican 
goTomment,  established  by  Bmtos  A.  U.  C.  245,  B.  G.  508.— The 
supreme  aathority  of  dictator  institated  A.  U.  C.  253. — ^The  de- 
cemvirs appointed  to  frame  a  body  of  laws«  the  code  was  finished 
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weU-known  title  of  ''Prince  of  the  Senate,"'  took  opon 
him  the  mamigeaieQt  of  the  comniODwealth,  enfeebled  by 
an  exhaosting  series  of  eiril  wan.  The  m^noraUe  ttanfr- 
actions  of  the  old  republic,  howeyer,  as  well  in  her  day  c^ 
adversitj,  as  in  the  time  of  BOCcenB^  have  been  recorded  by 
writers  of  qdendid  genioa'' 

His  pathetic  description  6[  the  maaaacre  of  Varofl^  and 
his  army,  by  the  Grerroans,  is  as  follows: — *'  The  RomBns 
were  now  at  a  small  distance  firom  the  forest  of  Teatobur- 
gium,  where  the  bones  of  Vams,  and  his  legions^  were  said 
to  be  still  nnburied.     Touched  by  this  affecting  accoimt, 
Germanicns  resolved  to  pay  the  last  sad  office  to  the  rdioB 
of  that  unfortunate  commander,  and  his  soldiera    The 
same  tender  sentiment  difiused  itself  through  the  anny; 
some  felt  for  tiieir  relations,  others  for  friends,  and  aU  la- 
mented the  disasters  of  war,  and  the  wretched  lot  of  man- 
kind.    Caecina  was  sent  forward  to  explore   the  wood^ 
where  the  waters  were  out  to  throw  up  bridges ;  and  by 
heaping  loads  of  earth  on  the  swampy  soil  to  secure  a  finn 
footing.     The  army  marched  through  a  gloomy  solitude. 
The  place  presented  an  awful  spectacle ;  and  the  memory 
of  so  tragical  an  event  increased  the  horror  of  the  scene. 
The  first  camp  of  Varus  appeared  in  view.     The  extent  of 
the  ground,  and  the  three  different  indosures  for  the  eagles 

within  two  yean;  their  magiatiacy  ended  A.U.C.  805. — '^ 
military  tribnnes,  invested  with  the  authority  of  consuls,  exetaaea 
their  functions  till  A.U.C.  310.  In  the  following  year  the  conaolar 
government  was  restored. — The  usnrpation  of  Cinna  A.  U.  C.  667, 
B.C.  86.  The  domination  of  SyDa  A.U.C.  672.^-The  &st  tri- 
umvirate of  Pompey,  Grassus,  and  CflBsar,  A.U.C.  699.—  GiB«r 
elected  perpetual  dictator  A.  U.  C.  706. —  The  second  trinmTiFste 
of  Antony,  Lepidus.  and  Angustus,  A.  U.C.  71 1,  B.  C.  42. 

'  Prince  of  the  senate.  The  title  given  to  the  senator^  whose 
name  stood  first  on  the  censor  s  rolls ;  when  the  consul  csQed  npf^ 
the  fathers  for  their  opinions,  he  b^an  with  the  Princeps  Seosto*' 
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Still  seen,  left  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the 
three  legions.  Farther  on  were  traced  the  ruins  of  a  ram- 
party.and  the  hoUow  of  a  ditch  nearly  filled  up,  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  where  the  few  who  escaped  the  general  mas- 
sacre made  their  last  effort,  and  perished  in  the  attempt 
The  plains  around  were  white  with  bones,  in  some  places 
thinly  scattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps,  as  the  men  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a  body  resbting  to  the  last 
Fragments  of  javelins,  and  the  limbs  of  horses  lay  scat- 
tered about  the  field.  Human  skulls  were  seen  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees.  In  the  adjacent  woods  stood  the  savage 
altars,  where  the  tribunes,  and  principal  centurions,  were 
offered  up  a  sacrifice,  with  barbarous  rites.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  who  survived  that  dreadful  day,  and  afterwards 
broke  their  chains^  related  circumstantially  several  parti- 
culars. Here  the  commanders  of  the  legions  were  put  to 
the  sword;  on  that  spot  our  eagles  were  seized.  There 
Varus  received  his  first  wound;  and  this  is  the  place 
where  he  gave  himself  the  mortal  stab,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand.  Yonder  mound  was  the  tribiuud  from  which 
Arminius  harangued  his  countrymen;  here  he  fixed  his 
^bbets;  there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches;  and  in  that 
quarter  he  offered  every  mark  of  scorn  and  insult  to  the 
Roman  colours.  Six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Varus;  and  now,  on  the  same  spot,  the  Boman 
army  collected  the  bones  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen. 
Whether  they  were  burying  the  remains  of  strangers,  or 
of  their  own  friends,  no  man  knew.  All,  however,  consi- 
dered themselves  as  performing  the  last  obsequies  to  their 
kindred,  and  their  brother  soldiers.  While  employed  in 
this  pious  office,  their  hearts  were  torn  with  contending 
passions;  by  turns  oppressed  with  grief,  and  burning  for 
vengeance.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  was 
raised  with  turf.  Grermanicus  with  his  own  hand  laid  the 
first  sod;  dischaiging  at  once  the  tribute  due  to  the  le- 
gions, and  sympathizing  with  the  rest  of  the  army." 
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In  the  description  of  the  decisive  yictory  gained  by  Pub- 
lioB  OstorinSy  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
Tacitus  does  fall  justice  to  the  gallant  and  magnanimooB, 
although  unfortunate,  Caractacus,  whose  wife  and  daughter 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  while  his  brother  sorrendered  at 
discretion.     He  tells  us,  **  Caractacus  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.^''   But  adveruty  has 
no  friends;  by  that  princess  he  was  loaded  with  irons,  and 
ddivered  up  to  the  conqueror.    He  had  waged  war  with  the 
Romans  during  nine  years.  His  fame  was  not  eonfined  to  hia 
native  land;  it  had  passed  into  the  proviooeB,  and  had  apiead 
all  over  Italy.     Curiosity  was  eager  to  behold  the  heroic 
chieftain,  who,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  made  head  against 
a  great  and  powerful  empire.    Even  at  Rome  the  name  of 
Caractacus  was  in  much  celebrity.    The  emperor,  willing 
to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  bestowed  the  highest 
praise  on  the  bravery  of  the  vanquished  monarch.     He  as- 
sembled the  people  to  behold  a  spectacle  worthy  of  their 
view.     In  the  field  before  the  camp  the  pnetorian  bands 
were  drawn  up  under  arms.     The  followers  of  the  British 
king  walked  in  procession.  The  military  acooutrements,  har- 
ness, and  rich  collars  which  he  had  gained  in  various  battks 
were  displayed.     The  wife  of  Caractacus,  his  daughter,  and 
his  brother  followed  next;  he  himself  closed  the  melan- 
choly train.     The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  struck  with  teiror, 
descended  to  abject  supplications.     Caractacus  alone  stood 
superior  to  misfortune.    With  a  countenance  unaltered 
not  a  symptom  of  fear  appearing,  no  sorrow  or  condescen- 
sion, he  behaved  with  dignity  even  in  ruin.    Being  phoed 
before  the  emperor's  tribunal,  he  delivered  himself  in  the 
following  manner — *  If  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  9m 
the  splendour  of  exalted  station,  I  had  united  the  virtnes 
of  moderation,  Rome  had  beheld  me,  not  in  captivity^  hat 

*  The  people  inhabiting  Yorkahire,  Durham,  Gamherland,  and 
WeatmorehiDd,  were  called  Brigantea.  According  to  Camden,  Ci- 
ractacua  reigned  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 
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a  tojbX  visitor,  and  a  friend.  The  alliance  of  a  prince,  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  and  whose 
sway  extended  over  many  states,  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  your  choice.  A  reverse  of  fortune  is  now 
the  lot  of  Caractacus.  The  event  to  you  is  glorious,  to  me 
humiliating.  I  had  arms,  men,  and  horses ;  I  had  wealth 
in  abundance ;  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  unwilling  to  lose 
them?  The  ambition  of  Bome  aspires  to  universal  domi- 
nion ;  and  must  mankind  in  coneiequence  bend  their  neck 
to  the  yoke?  I  stood  at  bay  for  years;  had  I  acted  other- 
wise, where,  on  your  part,  had  been  the  glory  of  conquest, 
and  where,  on  mine,  the  honour  of  a  brave  resistance?  I 
am  now  in  your  power:  if  you  are  bent  on  vengeance, 
execute  your  purpose ;  the  sanguinary  scene  will  soon  be 
over,  and  the  name  of  Caractacus  sink  into  oblivion.  Pre- 
serve my  life,  and  I  shall  be  to  late  posterity  a  monument 
of  Roman  clemency.'  Claudius  granted  him  a  free  pardon, 
and  the  same  to  his  wife,  daughter,  and  brother." 

In  the  opening  part  of  his  history,  Tacitus  tells  us,  that 
'Hhe  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid  by  Vespasian,  ad- 
vanced by  Titus,  and  carried  higher  by  Domitian."  He  says, 
**  The  fact  should  not  be  dissembled,  for  the  historian  who 
enters  on  his  office  with  a  profession  of  integrity  must  not  de- 
sert the  cause  of  truth.  No  character  should  be  touched  with 
partiality,  none  disfigured  by  passion  or  resentment.  Of 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  if  my  health  continue,  it  is  my  design  to 
compose  the  history ;  it  is  a  favourite  plan,  rich  in  materials, 
and  safe.  I  have  reserved  it  for  the  evening  of  my  days; 
a  glorious  period,  in  which,  through  the  felicity  of  the 
times,  a  man  may  think  with  freedom,  and  also  publish  his 
thoughts  to  the  world."  But  this  great  man  died  before 
he  could  carry  his  intention  into  effect 

After  this  talented  historian  many  others  followed  of 
inferior  note,  who  might  be  considered  possessed  of  merit 
had  he  not  existed,  viz.,  Q-  Curtius,  Suetonius,  Florus, 

2  a 
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Jii8t]iit*&a  From  the  period  of  l^txi8»  liowever,  histoiy 
declined;  indeed  there  was  little  worthy^  <m  a  companh 
ttre  view,  of  being  leecHrded.  The  hiBtoriaiisof  Boaie,pn- 
viooaly  to  the  reign  of  AngnstDi^  present  a  fiv  higher 
•moont  of  talent  than  can  be  found  in  Greeoe  before 
the  Pernan  war;  and  afterwarda^  Salhut,  Gnear^  and  liwj 
may  fiurly  be  con^ared  with  Herodotii8»  Thacydidefl^  and 
Xenophon ;  but  when  we  add  Tadtas,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Romans  were  much  superior  to  the  Greeb ; 
and  the  nation,  in  which  reasoo^political  j^biloeophy,  govern- 
ment, and  jurisprudence  had  made  the  mort  progreae^  was 
also  that  in  which  the  sdenoe  of  history  came  to  be  mote 
ably  oultiTEted  and  better  understood. 


CHAPTEB  X 

PBOORBSB  OF  BLOQUEHCB  AKOITO  THB  BOIiA2l8. 
CBLBBKATED    ORATOBS  —  THB   GRACCHI,    KABCUS   AVTOffTi 
UdNIUB  CRAS8US»   SULPICIUfl^   GOTTA,  HOBTENSnTB^  ABD 
CICEBO. 

The  Romans  possessed  the  quality  of  eloquence  at  an 
early  period ;  it  was  carried  by  them  to  some  degree  cf 
eminence  before  they  were  aware  that  precepts  were  re- 
quirite  to  improve  and  perfect  the  art    Although  we  ha^ 
not  specimens  to  show  precisely  the  nature  of  their  oratory^ 
either  during  the  monarchy,  or  in  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  still  the  form  of  government,  the  necessities 
arising  out  of  it,  and  the  relations  which  the  different  ptf^ 
ties  in  the  state  held  towards  each  other,  rendered  tbe 
power  of  persuasion  an  indispensable  aocomplishmeni    Of 
the  arts,  next  to  war,  eloquence  was  of  the  most  impe^ 
tance,  since  if  the  former  led  to  the  conquest  of  foreign 
states,  the  latter  opened  to  individuals  a  path  to  donuni^'^ 
over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizena  Without  this  talent* 

'  The  minor  historians  of  Rome  will  be  again  referred  iota* 
sobsequent  part  of  this  work. 
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wisdom  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero^  could  be  of  little 
avail  for  the  advantage  or  glory  of  the  oommonwealth.  The 
means  of  persuasion  among  the  Romans,  however,  wotdd 
be  more  rational  and  less  imaginative  than  among  the 
Greeks,  consisting  rather  in  arguments  than  impulses,  their 
chief  appeal  being  to  the  understanding,  as  they  were  by 
no  means  of  so  sensitive  and  warm  a  temperament  as  the 
last-mentioned  people.  The  speeches  recorded  of  the  great 
personages  of  Rome,  if  not  authentic,  were  composed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  are  more  characterised  by  sense 
and  truth  than  by  fancy  or  splendour,  and  rather  dignified 
than  impassioned,  as  belon^ng  to  a  proud  and  reasoning 
people. 

Although  a  Roman  statesman  could  scarcely  be  devcnd  of 
the  ability  necessary  to  address  his  countrymen,  it  was  not 
till  five  centuries  after  the  building  of  the  dty  that  oratory 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  science.  Cameades,  who  intro- 
duced the  love  of  philosophy,  was  also  the  first  who  taught 
that  eloquence  had  its  rules.  About  A.U.C.  666,  schools 
of  rhetoric  were  established  at  Rome,  eloquent  men  began 
to  expound,  and  the  art  became  more  elevated.  The  ora- 
tions of  Cato,  the  censor,  were  remarkable  for  rude  but 
masculine  eloquence ;  in  the  decline  of  his  life  a  richer  and 
more  copious  manner  of  speaking  began  to  prevail.  S. 
Galba,  by  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  delivery,  eclipsed 
Cato  and  his  contemporaries,  being  the  first  who  exhibited 
the  distinguishing  qualifications  of  an  able  orator,  by  em- 
beDishing  his  matter,  amplifying,  and  employing  topics  or 
illustrations  appropriate  to  his  subject  He  was  followed  by 
Marcus  Emilius  Lepidus,  consul  in  617 ;  it  appears  that  he 
was  the  earliest  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  introduced 
the  graces  of  style,  and  gave  harmony  to  his  periods.  From 
Cicero,  we  leam,  that  all  the  eminent  men  of  this  period 
were  more  or  less  distinguished  by  their  eloquence,  Emilius 
Paulus,  Scipio  Nasica,  Mutius  Scievola,  &c;  indeed  there 
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18  scaicelj  an  orator  mentioned,  even  of  inferior  note,  who 
did  not  rise  to  importftnt  oflfces  in  the  state. 

Until  the  age  of  the  Gracchi,  oratory  had  been  an  in- 
stroment  of  goyemment  in  the  power  of  the  senate,  who 
employed  every  means  to  retain  its  ezdnave  uae  as  an  oi- 
gine  for  diverting  the  tide  of  popular  feelings  that  it  might 
not  beat  too  strongly  on  their  own  order  and  authority. 
These  talented  men,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Graochus,  who 
flourished  140  and  125  RC,  not  only  levelled  the  embank- 
ment, but  turned  the  flood  against  the  senate  itself.    The 
interests  of  tiie  people,  previously  to  their  epoc^  had  not 
been  espoused  by  individuals  endowed  with  so  mudb  do- 
quenoe;  indeed  the  extraordinary  power  exercised  by  both 
brothers  over  tiie  people,  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  their 
high  abilities.     While  passing  through  Tuscany,  on  his 
route  to  Numantia,  Tiberius  found  the  country  almost  de- 
void of  freemen;  this  gave  rise  to  his  project  for  reviviiig 
the  Agrarian  law,  to  correct  tiie  evils  arising  firom  the  isor 
mense  landed  possessions  acquired  by  the  rich,  and  to  Jvmt 
them  to  the  number  of  acres  specified  In  the  ancient  enact- 
ments.^ Plutarch  has  preserved  a  specimen  of  his  language 
when  pleading  for  the  poor,  preparatory  to  the  passing  of 
his  act     He  says,  **  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their 
dens  to  retire  to,  places  of  .reftige  and  repose;  but  the  brave 
men  who  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country^ 
have  nothing  left  but  fresh  air  and  sunshine.     WithonI 

'  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  an  Agnuisn  law  was  proniol- 
gated,  bj  which  only  seven  acres  were  allowed  to  each  fiee  citisen, 
and  for  some  time  rigidly  enforced.  Another  act,  passed  at  a  If^ 
period  by  G.  L.  Stole  the  tribune,  limited  the  extreme  number  to 
five  hondred  acres,  and  one  hundred  head  of  lai^ge  cattle,  or  five 
hundred  of  small ;  but  there  being  no  head  of  the  state  with  po^^ 
to  enforce  an  observance  of  this  law,  it  was  also  distegarded,  I^' 
ing  to  numerous  extremes  of  inordinate  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  id' 
melancholy  destitution  on  the  other. 
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houses,  or  settled  habitations,  they  wander  from  place  to 
place,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  their  commanders 
but  mock  them,  when,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they 
exhort  the  soldiers  to  fight  for  their  sepulchres  and  altars. 
For  among  such  numbers,  not  one  Boman  is  to  be  found 
who  has  an  altar  which  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  or  a  tomb 
in  which  their  ashes  repose.  The  private  soldiers  fight  and 
die  to  increase  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great ;  and 
they  are  styled  rulers  of  the  world,  while  they  have  not  a 
foot  of  ground  which  they  can  call  their  own."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  irritation  created  in  the  minds  of  a 
brave  and  stem  people  by  such  language.  After  the  death 
of  the  elder  Grracchus,  his  younger  brother,  Caius,  took  up 
the  same  cause,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  both  of  them 
were  assassinated  by  thfe  connivance,  or  rather  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  senate.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  that 
body,  weakens  the  regret  which  may  be  felt  at  its  decima- 
tions in  later  years ;  men  who  were  capable  of  setting  so 
bad  an  example  can  hardly  claim  much  sympathy,  when 
the  practice  of  it  was  applied  to  themselves. 

The  art  of  eloquence  originally  cultivated  for  the  object 
of  political  advancement,  began  now  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  Roman  youth  as  an  elegant  accomplishment.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  the  numerous  orators  referred  to  by 
Cicero,  in  his  extensive  catalogue,  especially  as  their  speeches 
are  lost;  we  will  only  briefly  aUude  to  a  few  of  the  most  cele- 
brated names,  whom  he  commemorates  as  having  advanced 
Boman  eloquence  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Greece.  Mar- 
cus Antony,  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  triumvir,  had 
the  greatest  forensic  practice  of  his  time.  He  possessed  a 
ready  memory,  with  the  happy  art  of  introducing  every 
thing  where  it  could  be  placed  with  the  best  effect.  His 
frankness  of  manner  precluded  the  suspicion  of  artifice,  while 
he  carried  along  with  him  the  sympathy  of  the  judges 
and  audience.     The  language  he  employed  was  more  solid 
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and  jndicioiiB  than  elegant,  altkongfa  his  geBtiire  was  appio- 
priaAeandsoitaUetotlieaentimenta    Hewasundeaervedly 
put  to  death  by  the  raidietiye  Marina.  Lkdmiia  CraasoBy  die 
rival  of  Antony,  oomnienoed  his  oiatorical  career  at  the  age 
of  nineteen;  inferior  to  the  former  in. action  and  geetim^ 
he  waa  greatly  hia  anperior  in  parity  of  langoageiy  and  ek- 
ganoe  of  ezpreenon;  being  also  master  of  an  inezhanatiUe 
fond  of  argnment  and  iUnatration*  He  acquired  great  ode- 
brity  by  his  accoaation  of  C.  Carbo,  and  heightened  hb 
fame  by  his  defence  of  the  vestal  vii^gin  Lioiniay  accnsed  of 
incontinence,  and  acquitted.     The  most  splendid  of  aU  Us 
forensic  eflTorts,  however,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Hb 
death,  whidi  took  phm  A.U.C.  662.    The  consul  Philippw 
had  stated  to  the  people  in  one  of  theur  assemblies,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other  advice^  sinoe^  with 
such  a  senate  as  then  eziBted,  he  could  no  longer  manage  the 
affiurs  of  the  state.     A  full  house  being  immediately  sum- 
moned, Crassus  exerted  the  utmost  effort  of  his  genius  and 
strength,  in  arraigning  with  glowing  eloquence  the  conduct 
of  the  consul,  who,  instead  of  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the 
senate,  endeavoured  to  deprive  its  members  of  respect  and 
dignity:  owing  to  his  excessive  exertion,  he  brou^t  on  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died  after  a  week's  illnees. 

Sulpidus  and  Cotta,  bom  about  the  year  630,  were  oos' 
temporaries  with  Antony  and  Crassus,  and  had  risen  to  con- 
dderable  eminence  before  the  assassination  of  the  former,  or 
the  death  of  the  latter.  It  appears,  that  SulfHcius  lived  for 
some  years  respected  and  admired;  but  on  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  dissensions  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  being  then 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fo^ 
mer;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  guilty  of  great  cmeltf; 
imprudence,  and  avarice.  During  the  time  that  the  fct- 
tune  of  Marius  prospered,  Sulpidus  directed  the  paU^ 
afiairs  in  his  capacity  of  tribune.  He  decreed  to  that  indi- 
vidual the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war;  attacked  the 
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oodsuIb  while  holding  an  aaaembly  of  the  people,  and  de- 
posed one  of  them.  Marine  being  at  length  expelled  by  the 
aaoendancy  of  SjUa,  Salpicias  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
alavesy  and  immediately  seized  and  executed.  From  Cicero, 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  heard  him  speak 
often  in  the  forum,  we  learn,  that  Stdpicius  was  the  most  lofty 
and  tragic  orator  at  Rome.  His  attitudes  and  deportment 
were  dignified;  he  possessed  a  powerful  and  sonorous  voice, 
rapid  elocution,  and  animated  action.  CSotta  was  unable 
from  constitutional  weakness  to  exert  oratorical  vehemence ; 
in  his  manner,  quiet  and  soft,  he  spoke  with  sobriety  and 
good  taste,  often  leading  the  judges  to  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  Sulpidus  impelled  them.  According  to  Cicero, 
no  two  persons  coidd  be  more  unlike  each  other  than  these 
orators.  Cotta,  in  a  delicate  and  elegant  manner,  set  forth 
his  subject  in  well-chosen  expressions;  seeing  with  clear- 
ness what  he  had  to  prove  to  the  court,  directing  the  whole 
strength  of  his  reasoning  to  that  point,  regardless  of  other 
alignments.  Sulpicius,  on  the  other  hand,  endued  with  ir- 
resistible energy,  vehemence,  and  dignity  of  action,  accom- 
panied with  weight  and  variety  of  expression,  seemed  fitted 
by  nature  to  become  eminent  in  eloquence.  The  fame, 
however,  of  preceding  orators  was  now  to  be  eclipsed  at 
Borne,  by 

Hortensius,  who  flourished  85  B.  C. 

This  celebrated  orator  was  bom  A.  U.  C.  640,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  bar  when  only  nineteen  years  of 
age.  The  earliest  case  in  which  he  appeared  was  a  respon- 
sible one  for  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  pleader,  being 
an  accusation  laid  by  theBoman  province  in  Africa  against 
its  governors  for  oppression  and  rapacity.  It  was  heard 
before  Sc»vola  and  Crassus,  as  judges;  the  former  an  able 
lawyer,  the  latter  one  of  the  most  accomplished  speakers 
of  his  age,  and  the  young  orator  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain their  approbation.    In  663  the  social  war  broke  out 
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which  greatly  interrupted  the  buainesB  of  the  forom.  Uxx- 
tensiaB  served  in  this  contest  as  a  volunteer  for  one  year, 
and  in  the  second  as  a  military  tribune.      On  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace  in  Italy  in  666»  returning  to  B<Hne^  and 
resuming  his  forensic  avocations,  he  found  himself  with- 
out a  rival,  owing  to  the  death  or  exile  of  the  i»reoediog 
orators,  Crassus,  Antony,  Sulpidus,  and  Cotta ;  the  hst 
mentioned,  after  his  return  from  banishment  in  670,  was 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his  younger 
competitor.     Hortenttus  continued  for  a  space  of  thirteen 
years  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  bar,  till  Cicero 
returned  from  his  qusestorship  in  l^dly,  A«U.C.  679,  when 
his  talents  as  an  orator  were  first  dispkyed  in  perfection 
and  maturity.    During  the  above  period,  Hortenaius  being 
engaged  on  one  side  or  other,  in  every  cause  of  importance, 
soon  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  lived  with  a  magnifi- 
cence corresponding  to  his  wealth*  Besides  his  mansion  in  the 
capital,  which  was  splendidly  furnished,  he  possessed  sump- 
tuous villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laurentum,  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  elegant  and  expensive  entertain- 
ments.  He  indulged  a  pasmon  for  pictures,  plantations,  and 
fish-ponds ;  the  latter  constructed  at  vast  expense,  and  so 
formed,  that  the  tide  flowed  into  them.     Notwithstanding 
his  profusion,  it  is  stated,  that  his  heir  found  ten  thousand 
casks  of  wine  in  his^  cellar  at  his  death,  which  happened 
49B.C. 

By  his  eloquence  Hortensius  obtamed  not  only  prodigious 
riches,  but  also  the  highest  official  honours  of  the  state;  be 
was  asdile  A.  U.  C.  679,  pnetor  in  682,  and  consul  two  ye«» 
afterwards.  Such  wealth  and  dignity,  with  the  want  of 
competition,  made  him  relax  from  that  assiduity  by  which 
they  had  been  acquired,  till  the  fame  of  Cicero,  and  the 
glory  of  his  consulship,  stimulated  him  to  renew  his  exer- 
tions, although  he  did  not  recover  his  former  reputation* 
Through  the  influence  of  Hortensius,  Cicero  was  chosen 
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one  of  the  ooUege  of  Augurs,  which  high  honour  so  gratified 
his  vanity,  that  he  not  only  retained  an  agreeable  recoUeo- 
tion  of  it,  but  has  handed  down  the  merits  of  his  friend 
with  great  and  injudicious  praise.  Although  the  speeches  of 
Hortensius  are  lost,  his  style  of  oratory,  we  are  informed, 
was  of  that  showy  description,  called  Asiatic,  because  it 
flourished  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
more  flowery  than  the  mode  at  Athens,  being  full  of  bril- 
liant thoughts  and  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity,  was  not  un- 
suitable in  a  young  orator,  particularly  when  adorned  with 
beautiful  periods ;  it  consequently  met  with  great  applause. 
But  as  he  advanced  in  life,  such  exuberance  of  ornament 
was  not  corrected;  and  this  glitter  of  phraseology,  which 
in  early  years  had  excited  ridicule  among  the  graver  sena- 
tors, became^  totally  inconsistent  with  his  advanced  age  and 
consular  dignity.  His  speeches  suffered  stiU  more  by  being 
transferred  to  writing;  much  of  his  excellence  consisting 
in  action  and  deliveiyj  they  appeared  greatly  inferior  to 
what  was  expected  from  the  fame  he  had  enjoyed ;  accord- 
ingly aflber  his  death  he  retained  little  of  that  admiration 
which  he  possessed  during  life.  From  Macrobius,  we  learn 
that  he  used  affected  gestures;  in  pleading,  his  hands  were 
constantly  in  motion ;  and  his  action  was  so  excessive,  that 
he  received  the  appellation  of  Dionysia,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  dandng-^l,  while  it  was  a  oonmion  expression, 
that  it  cotdd  not  be  determined  whether  people  went  to 
hear,  or  to  see  him.  He  was  also  finically  careful  of  his 
dress,  to  a  point  of  absurdity ;  not  content  with  studied 
attention  and  neatness,  he  had  even  the  folds  of  his  gown 
arranged  with  the  greatest  care,  by  help  of  knotft  artfully 
concealed  by  the  plies  of  his  robe.  Whatever  credit  may 
be  due  to  the  story  of  his  instituting  an  action  for  damages 
against  a  person  who  had  jostled  him  and  ruffled  his  toga, 
the  anecdote  helps  to  confirm  the  account  of  his  weakness  in 
this  matter.    This  failing  in  his  oratorical  capacity,  may  be 
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overlooked  in  the  magnitude  of  the  stain  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, that  of  haying  used  hia  vast  wealth  to  corrupt  the 
judges  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was  employed;  whatever 
might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Boman  laws,  few  things 
could  be  more  vicious  than  the  procedure  under  which  they 
were  administered.  The  family  of  Hortensius  turned  out 
most  unfortunately*  Quintus,  the  son,  was  profligate  and 
scandalously  vile.  Cicero  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  ruflSanly  conduct  of  the  younger  Hortensius  at  Lao- 
dioea.  Although  treated  kindly  by  Julius  Ciesar,  and  made 
pro-consul  of  Macedonia,  after  the  murder  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  he  joined  the  aasaflsinR,  when  Caius  Antony, 
brother  to  the  triumvir,  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he 
killed  him  by  the  order  of  Brutus ;  Quintus,  however,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  carried  by  Mark 
Antony  to  the  tomb  of  his  brother,  and  execisted  upon  it. 
Of  the  orator's  two  grandchildren,  the  sons  left  by  Quin- 
tus, Q.  Hortensius  Corbio,  and  M.  Hortensius  Hortalus,  the 
elder,  was  a  monster  of  debauchery,  and  is  mentioned  as  a 
striking  example  by  Valerius  Maximus.  The  younger  re- 
ceived finom  the  generosity  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  a 
handsome  pecuniary  grant  to  enable  him  to  marry ;  he  and 
his  children,  however,  fell  into  want  during  the  succeeding 
reign.  Tadtus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Annals,  has  ably 
delineated  the  affecting  and  humiliating  sc^ie  in  which 
Hortensius  Hortalus  appeared,  with  his  four  children,  to  beg 
relief  firom  the  senate  in  memory  of  his  father;  the  hifr- 
torian  has  also  recorded  the  pathetic  address  which  he  made 
to  that  body,  witii  the  stem  answer  returned  by  the  gloomy 
Tiberius.  Al:gect  poverty  now  closed  over  the  family  of  a 
man,  who,  not  many  years  before,  had  possessed  the  estates 
and  vast  wealth  which  would  have  endowed  a  powerful 
sovereign.     Hortensius  was  succeeded  by 

Cicero,  who  flourished  65  B,  C. 
This  most  eminent  orator  was  bom  at  Arpinum  A.  U.  C. 
647.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Boman  knight,  and  siud  to  be 
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lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  Sabine  kings.  It  appeared 
that  in  his  youth  he  distinguished  himself  in  literary  contests 
with  his  companions,  and  had  the  advantages  of  studying 
under  several  eminent  masters ;  among  whom  he  particularly 
mentions  Plotius  a  Greek,  Phcedrus  an  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  Axchias  the  poet  On  finishing  his  boyish  studies, 
Cicero  was  placed  under  Philo  of  Larissa,  a  philosopher 
held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome,  both  for  his  learning  and 
manners,  and  from  whom  he  received  instructions  in  rhe- 
toric In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  to  study 
the  civil  law  under  Mutius  ScsBVola,  the  most  learned  juris- 
consult of  his  time;  and  in  the  forum,  he  daily  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Hortensius,  the  greatest  orator  who 
had  yet  appeared  at  Boma  After  a  short  interval,  in  which 
he  engaged  in  military  expeditions,  first  with  Sylla,  and 
then  with  Pompey,  he  jojrfully  returned  to  his  studies,  and 
put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  chiefly 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  in  dialectics,  a  more  restricted  style 
of  argument;  but  not  without  an  assiduous  attention  to 
other  branches,  in  which  this  learned  philosopher  was  well 
qualified  to  instruct  him,  and  by  which  he  acquired  a  ge- 
neral and  discursive  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature, together  with  a  felicity  of  communicating  the  fruits 
of  his  learning  in  a  manner  copious  and  attractive.  About 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  translated  into  Latin  Xenophon's 
Oeconomicfl^  and  several  books  of  Plato;  a  specimen  of  his 
version  of  the  Timisusof  that  great  man  is  preserved  in  his 
works.  Before  the  appearance  of  Cicero,  however,  at  the 
Boman  bar,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  make  a  few 
obeorvations  on  the  state  of  the  Boman  law,  the  judidal 
procedure,  and  practice  of  the  forum* 

The  first  ooUection  of  laws  at  Bome,  under  the  kings^ 
was  called  the  Legis  B^iae,  and  principaUy  related  to 
sacred  subjects,  divisions  of  the  different  orders  in  the  state, 
privileges  of  the  people,  and  regulations  of  police.    About 
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the  time  of  the  ezpulaioii  of  TarquiniuB  SuperbnSy  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  Sextos  Papyriusy  a  patrician,  coUected 
and  recorded  in  one  volume  all  the  laws  of  the  monarchs 
who  had  reigned  previouslj  to  the  time  of  Tarquinius. 
This  ooUection,  sometimes  caUed  the  Papyrian  code,  did 
not  obtain  that  permanence  or  respect  which  was  expected 
to  follow  its  reduction  into  writing.  Many  of  the  L^es 
Regis,  being  the  result  of  momentary  emeigency,  and  in- 
applicable to  future  circumstances,  were  ill  adapted  to  the 
temper  of  a  republican  government ;  while  the  laws  pro- 
mulgated shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  related 
more  to  constitutional  modifications  than  to  the  civil  rights 
of  the  citizens.  Owing  to  the  constant  dissensions  and 
jealousies  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  each 
party  denying  the  right  of  the  other  to  enact  laws,  there 
occurred  a  kind  of  lq;al  interr^num  at  Bome,  there  being 
no  fixed  rules  to  which  all  classes  were  equally  subject  At 
length  Terentius  Araa  brought  forward  a  law  known  by  the 
name  of  Terentilla,  that  the  people  should  elect  ten  per- 
sons to  compose  and  arrange  a  body  of  laws  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  aflSiirs,  and  to  fix  the  civil  rights  of 
individuals.  The  senate,  who  maintained,  however,  that 
the  dispensation  of  justice  was  wholly  vested  in  the  supreme 
magistrates,  contrived  for  five  years  to  delay  the  execution 
of  this  important  and  necessary  measure.  At  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  agreed,  as  a  preparatory  step,  that  three 
ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Greece,  and  the  Greek  towns 
of  Italy,  to  select  such  enactments  as  they  might  consider 
best  adapted  for  the  Roman  people.  The  deputies,  who 
departed  on  this  embassy  in  the  year  of  the  city  302,  were 
occupied  about  a  year  and  a  half  in  their  mission;  and  on 
their  return,  the  office  of  consul  was  suppressed,  and  ten 
magistrates  created  called  decemvirs,  among  whom  the  am- 
bassadors were  included.  To  them  was  confided  the  care 
of  digesting  the  mass  of  laws,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Greece;  this  task  they  accomplished,  with  the  aid  of 
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HermodoruBy  of  Ephesus,  who  acted  as  their  interpreter. 
In  about  eight  months  from  the  time  of  their  creation,  the 
decemvirs  had  prepared  ten  books  of  hiws,  which  being 
engraved  on  ivory  or  wooden  tablets,  were  presented  to 
the  people,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and 
the  Comitia  Centuriata.  Two  supplementary  tables  were 
shortly  added,  in  consequence  of  some  omissions  pointed 
out  by  the  decemvirs.  In  these  tables  the  laws  were 
briefly  expressed.  The  first  eight  related  to  matters  of 
private  right,  the  ninth  to  those  of  the  public,  and  the 
tenth  to  religious  matters,  establishing  equitable  rules  for 
all  ranks  of  society,  without  distinction.  In  the  two  addi- 
tional tables,  however,  some  distinctions  were  introduced, 
and  exclusive  privil^es  conferred  on  the  patricians.  Those 
who  possessed  the  twelve  tables  complete,  like  Cicero  and 
Tadtus,  and  were  the  most  competent  to  judge  how  far 
thqr  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the 
people,  highly  commend  the  wisdom  of  these  laws.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  those  of  the  Leges  B^sb  still  in  obser- 
vance among  the  Bomans  were  incorporated  into  the  De- 
cemviral  code.  The  more  severe  enactments  were  scarcely 
ever  put  in  force,  or  soon  became  obsolete,  till  the  Bo- 
man  laws  at  length  became  remarkable  for  tlte  mildness  of 
their  punishments,  the  penalties  of  scourging  or  death  being 
rarely  inflicted  on  a  free  citizen.  At  the  sack  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls,  the  twelve  tables  were  destroyed ;  but  such 
exertions  were  made  to  obtain  copies,  or  to  make  them  out 
fix)m  recollection,  that  they  were  ahnost  completely  restored. 

A  system  of  jurisprudence  extracted  from  the  legislative 
wisdom  of  Grreece  and  Italy,  it  might  be  expected,  would 
restore  in  the  commonwealth  that  order  and  security  unat- 
tainable by  the  uncertainty  of  former  laws,  with  the  conten- 
tions of  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  But  the  event  did  not 
justify  such  an  expectation.  The  ambition  and  licentious 
passions  of  the  chief  decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  produced 
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a  levolutkm  which  oyerthiew  the  govenunent,  before  hia 
colleagaes  had  settled  with  predmm  how  their  enactments 
were  to  be  put  in  practice,  or  enfinroed.    It  thus  became 
necessary  to  introduce  certain  formulse,  called  L^ges  Ao- 
tionesy  that  the  mode  of  procedure  should  not  continue 
arbitrary  and  uncertain.    These  were  prepared  by  Chm- 
dius  Cascusy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Borne; 
but  in  a  miserable  and  monopolizing  q>irit  they  were  kqit 
priyate  for  some  time  between  the  pontifi  and  patricians, 
that  the  people  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  them  witb^ 
out  thdr  bang  employed,  until  Cn*  Flavins,  a  secretary  of 
Chudius,  transcribed  and  communicated  them  to  the  people; 
and  fiom  this  drcumstance,  they  received  the  name  of  Jus 
Civile  Flavianum.    The  enraged  patricians  devised  new 
legal  forms,  which  they  kept  secret  more  carefully  than  the 
former.    In  553,  however,  Seztus  .^3ius  Catus  divulged 
them  again,  consequently  these  last  precq>ts  were  called 
Jus  JElium*     This  was  the  completion  of  the  decemviral 
laws,  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the  form  of  juro- 
cess  during  the  remaining  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
commonwealth.    Although  the  twelve  tables  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Boman  law,  they  were  modified  and  en- 
larged by  Bu<2b  new  enactments  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  required.    The  greater  number  of  new  laws  were 
introduced  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  territory  and 
luxury,  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  orders 
of  the  statCi    The  laws,  properly  so  called,  were  first  pro- 
poaed  by  a  superior  magistrate,  as  the  dictator,  consul,  or 
praetor,  with  consent  of  the  senate;  and  then  passed  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people^  patricians  and  plebeians,  assem- 
bled in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  afterwards  boie  the 
name  of  the  proposer.    The  Plebiscita  were  enacted  by  the 
plebeians  in  the  Comitia  Tribunata,  apart  from  the  patri- 
cians, and  independent  of  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  at  the 
proposal  of  one  of  their  tribunes,  instead  of  the  ccmsul,  or 
other  superior  magistrate.    The  higher  dass  generally  re- 
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sisted  these  decrees^  as  they  were  chiefly  directed  against 
the  authority  of  the  senate^  and  the  priyil^es  of  the  upper 
order;  but  by  the  Lex  Horatio,  the  same  authority  was 
given  to  them  as  to  laws  properly  so  termed^  thenoefordi 
they  only  differed  in  name,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  passed.  A  Senatus-consultum  was  an  ordinance  of 
the  senate  on  those  matters  regarding  which  they  possessed 
exdusiye  authority,  such  as  matters  of  state,  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces,  and  the  application  of  the  public  money. 

The  dvU  law  till  the  age  of  Augustus  was  unconnected, 
without  a  systematic  or  authoritative  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  whole  period  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
changes  in  the  language  of  the  Romans  rendered  the  style 
of  the  twelve  tables  less  familiar  to  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, and  the  uncertain  passages  were  imperfectiy  explained 
by  legal  antiquarians.  It  was  the  custom  also  for  each  suc- 
cessive praBtor  to  publish  an  edict,  stating  the  manner  in 
which  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  him,  the  rules  he 
intended  to  follow  in  the  decision  of  doubtful  cases,  and 
the  degree  of  relief  his  equity  would  afford  £rom  the  rir 
gour  of  ancient  statutes.  This  constant  alteration  of  form% 
and  occasionally  in  the  principles  of  law,  introduced  a  con- 
fusion which  persons  engrossed  with  other  occupations  could 
not  unravel  The  obscurity  of  old  laws,  and  fluctuating 
jurisdiction  of  the  prsdtors,  gave  rise  to  the  class  (^  men 
called  jurisconsults,  whose  profession  it  was  to  explain  legal 
difficulties,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  statutory  oontradio- 
tions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  civU  law  was  neither 
much  studied,  nor  known  by  the  orators  of  the  senate  and 
forum.  According  to  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  De  Orators^ 
S.  Oalba,  the  first  speaker  of  his  day,  was  ignorant  of  law, 
inexperienced  in  civil  rights,  and  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  institutions  of  his  ancestors.  In  his  Brutus,  he  tells 
us  the  same  of  Antony  and  Sulpidus,  the  two  greatest  ora- 
tors of  their  age;  and  in  the  same  dialogue,  De  Oratore^ 
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Scaevola  ia  made  to  say,  **  The  present  age  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  hws  of  the  twelve  tables^  except  you^  Craseusy 
who,  led  by  curiosity^  rather  than  from  its  being  any  province 
connected  with  eloquence,  studied  civil  law  under  me."  It 
thus  appears  that  Crassus  and  Scaevola,  the  latter  more  of  a 
jurisconsult  or  adviser  than  a  speaker,  were  the  exceptions 
to  the  orators  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  instructed  in  law,  and 
who  considered  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  render  them- 
selves masters  either  of  the  general  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, or  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cording to  Antony,  there  were  men  who  brought  every 
thing  to  the  orator  ready  prepared,  presenting  him  with  a 
brief,  or  memorial,  not  only  on  matters  of  fact,  but  also  on 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  the  precedents,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  jurisconsults.  There  were  also  solidtors,  or  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law,  whom  the  orators  consulted  on  any 
point  regarding  which  they  wished  to  be  instructed  previ- 
ously to  their  appearance  in  the  forum.  Under  such  cir^ 
cumstances,  the  address  of  the  orator  was  more  frequently 
an  appeal  to  the  equity,^  conunon  sense,  or  feelings  of  the 
judge,  than  to  the  strict  laws  of  his  country.  It  is  evi- 
dent, where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his 
judges,  he  has  far  more  occasion  and  scope  to  display  his 
eloquence,  than  when  he  b  obliged  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  statutes  and  precedents;  in  the  former  case,  many 
circumstances  may  be  taken  in,  personal  considerations  re- 
garded, favour  and  inclination  conciliated.  Accordingly 
Cicero,  when  speaking  in  his  own  person,  while  he  says  in 
the  first  book  De  Qratore,  tihat  the  science  of  hw  and  civil 
rights  should  not  be  n^lected,  does  not  seem  to  consider  it 
essential  to  the  orator  of  the  forum,  although  he  parti- 

^  It  was  this  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  remark  so  frequently 
made  in  the  present  day,  **  that  the  ancients  had  not  mnch  law,  bat 
plenty  of  jnstioe ;  while  the  modems  have  plenty  of  law,  bat  not 
much  jastice." 
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cularly  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  elegance  of  language, 
the  erudition  of  a  scholar,  ready  and  popular  wit,  with  a 
power  of  moving  the  passions.  The  jests  recorded  in  the 
second  book  De  Oratore,  by  no  means  what  we  should  con- 
sider excellent,  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest  flowers  of  wit 
at  the  Boman  bar;  sometimes  they  were  directed  against 
the  opposite  party,  his  counsel,  or  witnesses,  and  rarely  failed 
of  effect,  if  sufficiently  impudent  That  such  were  the  arts 
to  which  the  Roman  orators  chiefly  trusted  for  success,  is 
apparent  from  the  remains  of  their  discourses,  and  what  is 
mentioned  of  the  mode  of  pleading  in  the  rhetorical  treatises 
of  Cicero. 

The  forms  of  procedure,  the  description  of  the  courts  for 
trying  causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  gave  to  Ro- 
man oratory  a  splendour  and  brilliance  which  cannot  adorn 
the  efforts  of  rhetoric  under  a  more  sober  and  exact  dis- 
pensation of  justice.  The  civil  and  criminal  causes  were 
tried  before  the  prsetor,  or  judges  appointed  by  him.  He 
sat  in  the  forum,  the  name  given  to  a  noble  street,^  situated 
between  the  capitol  and  Mount  Palatine,  and  there  adminis- 
tered justice.  His  court  was  an  open  one,  not  only  in  our 
sense  of  the  term,  but  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  being 
merely  covered  above.  At  first,  there  were  only  two  prae- 
tors to  whom  the  cognizance  of  civil  suits  was  committed : 
the  one  tried  the  causes  of  citizens  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,  the  other  those  of  allies  and  strangers  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity.  As  judicial  business  multiplied, 
however,  the  number  of  praetors  was  increased  to  six,  and 
they  were  also  called  upon  to  decide  in  criminal  matters. 
The  praetor  was  the  chief  judge  in  all  questions  that  did 
not  fall  tmder  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  senate,  or 
the  assemblies  of  the  people ;  every  action  came  in  the  first 
instance  before  him,  but  he  only  decided  civil  suits  of  im- 
portance ;  if  the  cause  were  not  of  sufficient  magnitude^  he 

The  modern  Via  Sacra. 
2b 
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appointed  one  or  more  penona  to  judge  it,  either  ehoseo 
firom  the  people  at  huge,  or  fimn  a  list  of  judioeB  aelectl 
If  bat  one  perBon  were  ^ipcMiitedy  be  waBcalledajiidezyOr 
acbiter,  aad  detennined  only  such  causes  as  were  eaey  or  at 
little  importance;  be  was  boimd  to  proceed  aooordii^  to  a 
certain  form  prescribed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  When  more 
persons  than  one  were  nominated  by  that  aSRoear,  they  were 
called  recnperatoresy  and  they  decided  pcnnts  of  law  or 
equity  requiring  much  ddibeimtion.  Certain  cases,  those 
rekthig  to  testaments  and  successions^  were  commonly  re- 
mitted to  the  centomyiriy  one  hundred  and  five  persons 
diosen  equally  from  the  thirty-five  tribes,  three  from  each. 
This  body  resembled  our  jury  in  their  functions:  the  pn&- 
tor,  on  sending  to  them  a  case,  made  up  the  issue  on  wludi 
they  were  to  decide ;  for  instance,  if  it  be  proved  that  the 
house  in  question  is  in  possession  of  Terentiusi,  give  sen- 
tence against  Lucretius,  unless  he  produce  a  testament  firom 
which  it  shall  appear  to  belong  to  him.  It  was  to  these 
judges  that  the  orators  pleaded  the  causes  of  their  clients : 
they  b^an  with  a  brief  ezpontion  of  the  nature  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  witnesses  were  afterwards  examined,  and 
the  arguments  on  the  case  enforced  in  a  formal  harangue; 
a  verdict  was  then  given  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judge&  The  centumviri  continued  to  act  for  a 
whole  year,  but  the  other  judioes  only  sat  till  the  particular 
cause  was  determined  for  which  they  had  been  appointed. 
The  praetor  had  the  power  of  reversing  the  decisions,  if  i^ 
appeared  that  any  fraud  or  important  error  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  if  neither  were  allied,  he  charged  himself  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  the  sentence  carried  into  execution. 
When  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen  became  in 
question,  the  trial  was  held  in  the  comitia  oenturiata;  the 
authority  of  the  people,  however,  was  occasionally  dele- 
gated to  inquisitors,  as  they  were  styled,  in  points  previ- 
ously fixed  by  law.  In  the  be^mning  of  the  seventh  century 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  when  the  praetor  came  to 
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preside  in  such  important  trials,  he  was  asosted  by  a  ooun- 
sel  of  select  judges  or  jurymen,  originally  chosen  from  the 
senate  only;  but  in  Cicero's  time,  by  a  law  of  Cotta,  they 
were  taken  firom  the  senators,  knights,  and  tribunes  of  the 
treasury.  The  number  nominated  by  the  praetor,  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  year,  varied  from  three  to  six  hundred,  and 
£rom  them  a  smaller  number  was  chosen  by  lot  for  each 
case.  As  any  Roman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before 
the  praetor,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  young  patricians 
to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  an  obnoxious  magistrate, 
in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice  or  favour 
of  their  countrymen.  After  the  courts  of  justice,  the  grand 
theatre  for  the  display  of  eloquence  was  the  Comitia,  or  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  when  met  to  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
posal for  passing  a  new  law,  or  abn^ting  an  old  one.  A 
law  was  seldom  offered  for  consideration  without  some  ora- 
tor being  found  to  dissuade  its  adoption ;  and  as  in  their 
courts  of  justice  the  feelings  of  the  judges  were  addressed, 
so  the  favourers  or  opposers  of  a  law  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  expediency  of  a  measure,  but  took  advan- 
tage of  the  prejudices  of  their  hearers,  confirming  their 
errors,  indulging  their  caprices,  and  fomenting  their  dislikes. 
Here,  more  particularly,  the  many  were  to  be  courted  by 
the  few,  and  here  was  created  that  excitement  considered  so 
necessary  a  stimulant  to  popular  eloquence.  Lastly,  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate,  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
afforded  the  noblest  opportunities  for  the  exertions  of  elo- 
quence. This  august  body^  consbted  of  individuals  who 
had  reached  a  certain  age,  who  were  possessed  of  consider- 
able property,  supposed  to  be  of  good  reputation,  and  most 

^  The  number  of  the  senate  varied  at  difTerent  eras ;  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  the  members  were  about  as  numerous  as  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  although  it  required  a  larger  number  to  form 
a  quorum.  Sometimes  there  were  nearly  five  hundred  members 
present,  but  two  hundred  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  was  con- 
sidered a  full  house. 
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of  whom  had  paflBod  thiou^  the  annual  magistradeBof  the 
dty ;  sDch  were  the  O0tennble  qualifications,  however  they 
may  have  been  neglected  in  practice.  The  senate  was  oon- 
solted  upon  matters  regarding  the  administration  or  safety 
of  the  commonwealth;  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war, 
though  it  ultimately  lay  with  the  pec^le,  was  usually  left 
by  them  to  the  senate,  which  always  reserved  to  itself  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  religion  of  the  country, 
distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  levying  or  diwhandiiig 
of  troops,  fixing  the  service  on  whidi  they  should  be  em- 
ployed, nomination  of  govemoTB  for  the  provinces,  rewards 
asngned  to  suoceesfnl  generals  for  their  victories,  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  state  in  times  of  dvil  dissension.  These 
were  the  important  subjects  of  debate  in  the  senate,  dis- 
cussed at  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  when  its  members  as- 
sembled, or  were  summoned  on  any  emergency.  Thej 
always  met  in  a  temple,  or  other  consecrated  pUoe,  to  give 
solemnity  to  their  proceedings,  as  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  gods.  The  consul,  who  presided,  opened  the  business 
of  the  day  by  an  exporition  of  the  question  to  be  consdered 
by  the  assembly,  and  then  asked  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  order  of  rank  and  seniority;  although  no  s^iator 
was  allowed  to  deliver  his  opinion  till  it  came  to  his  turn, 
he  had  then  a  right  to  speak  as  long  as  he  thought  proper. 
Freedom  of  debate  was  exerdsed  in  its  greatest  latitude: 
it  appears,  that  the  conscript  fathers  greatly  enjoyed  this 
liberty  or  license,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
speeches  on  every  subject  but  the  one  under  consideration, 
even  when  called  together  to  deliberate  on  particular  ques- 
tions ;  thus  we  find  Cicero  delivering  his  seventh  philipp^ 
against  Antony,  when  the  senate  had  met  to  deliberate  on 
the  coinage,  and  Appian  way.  The  resolution  of  the  msr 
jority  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  which,  though 
not  properly  a  law,  was  entitled  to  the  same  reverence;  and 
where  the  interests  of  the  state  did  not  require  conceal- 
ment, every  thing  was  done  to  give  to  the  proceedings  ^^ 
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the  senate  the  utmost  publicity.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion^  the  reader  will  be  more  perfectly  aware  of  the  position 
which  Cicero  held  towards  his  countrymen. 

Having  prepared  himself  by  a  course  of  careful  and  la- 
borious study,  this  great  orator  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Roman  bar  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  A.  U.  C. 
672^  and  pleaded  in  the  cause  of  Quintus,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  BosciuSy  the  celebrated  comedian.  It  was  a  question 
of  civil  right,  whether  his  client  had  forfeited  his  recog- 
nizances, and  whether  his  opponent,  Nsvius,  had  obtained 
l^al  possession  of  his  effects  by  an  edict  of  the  pnetor  in 
consequence  of  the  presumed  forfeiture.  The  oration  was 
delivered  before  four  judges,  and  with  Hortensius  as  his 
opponent ;  even  here,  where  it  was  a  mere  point  of  legal 
discussion,  we  &xd  Cicero  indulging  in  much  invective,^ 

'  This  sad  error  in  the  conduct  of  Cicero  was  the  cause  of  serious 
trouble  to  him  during  life,  and  as  we  will  shortly  see,  led  to  his 
premature  and  violent  death*  It  is  also  one  of  those  faults  which 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  copied  from  the  ancients  by  the  mo- 
dems. In  our  own  courts  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  those 
of  a  lower  order,  the  abusive  and  ungentlemanly  language  so  fre- 
quently made  use  of,  is  a  great  and  crying  eyil.  That  mankind 
should  bend  the  knee  to  a  Geesar,  or  a  Napoleon,  from  admiration  of 
their  transcendent  talents,  is  neither  extraordinary  nor  very  unrea- 
sonable ;  but  that  we  in  this  country  should  tamely  submit  to  the 
iniquitous  and  galling  tyranny  of  having  our  feelings  lacerated,  and 
our  characters  traduced,  by  men  hired  for  a  few  shillings  more  or 
less,  to  defend  any  cause,  however  disreputable,  and  by  indiyiduals 
often  sprung  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  is  indeed  strange,  when 
contrasted  with  the  everlasting  and  senseless  chatter  about  our 
liberty  and  freedom.  The  courts  of  law  in  a  Christian  country 
ought  to  be  sacred  to  justice,  humanity,  and  propriety ;  not  arenas 
for  chicanery,  calumny,  and  insolence.  A  wise  government  would 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  and  remedy  it;  that  our  feelings 
of  respect  for  the  law,  and  its  professors,  may  not  be  superseded  by 
those  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
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calcukted  to  raLse  the  indignalion  of  the  judges  against  his 
oppcmentSy  and  many  pathetic  sappIicationB  intenpened 
with  highly  coloured  pictures  of  the  distress  of  his  efient, 
in  order  to  excite  their  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  In  the 
following  year  Cicero  imdertook  the  defence  of  Bosdns  of 
Ameria,  which  was  the  first  public  or  criminal  trial  in 
which  he  ^>peared.  During  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla»  the 
fiither  of  Bosdus  was  assassinated  one  evening  at  Bome, 
returning  home  firom  supper;  and  under  the  pretence  that 
he  was  on  the  list  of  proscribed  persons,  his  estate  was 
purchased  at  a  price  merely  nominal  by  Chrysogonus,  a 
£Eivourite  slave  of  SyUa*s,  to  whom  he  had  given  fineedom, 
and  permitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Bosdus  as  a  for- 
feiture. Part  of  the  land  thus  acquired  was  made  over 
by  the  emancipated  slave  to  the  Bosdi,  a  branch  of  the 
family,  but  mortal  enemies  to  the  individual  who  had  so 
unfortunately  lost  his  life.  The  new  proprietors,  to  secure 
themselves  in  possession,  hired  Erucius,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge  young  Boecius  with  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  they  suborned  witnesses  to  con- 
vict him  of  the  parricide.  The  oration  delivered  by  Cioero 
on  behalf  of  the  accused,  although  too  much  in  the  florid 
Asiatic  style  of  Hortensius,  exhibited  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  what  he  would  become  in 
after  years.  He  exculpates  his  client  by  enlar^ng  on  the 
utter  improbability  of  his  committing  a  crime  of  such  enor- 
mity, when  his  amiable  life  and  blameless  character  were 
taken  in  consideration.  He  introduces  several  interesting 
episodes;  and  by  unfolding  the  conduct  of  the  accusing 
party,  and  showing  that  they  were  the  gainers  by  the 
transaction  instead  of  his  client,  he  with  consummate  art 
not  only  vindicates  the  young  Boscius,  but  causes  his  plead- 
ing to  appear  rather  an  artfiil  accusation  of  the  two  Boscii 
and  Chrysogonus.  This  declamation  was  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  by  the  audience,  it  obtained  the  acquittal 
of  Boscius,  and  made  the  orator  highly  popular. 
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Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  above  cause,  Cicero, 
under  the  plea  of  recruiting  his  health,  impaired  by  laborious 
forensic  exertion,  although  probably  in  dread  of  Sylla,  then 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  withdrew  to  Athens.  Here 
he  attended  Antiochus,  the  Ascalonite;  but  not  approving 
of  his  doctrines,  which  differed  £rom  those  of  the  middle 
academy,  he  became  a  hearer  of  Posidonius,  the  Khodian. 
By  frequenting  the  schools  of  these  and  other  preceptors, 
he  acquired  that  taste  for  philosophy,  which  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  amidst  the  business  of  the  forum  and  the  senate, 
he  never  forgot ;  and  tending  so  delightfully  to  vary  his 
hours  of  el^ant  retirement  when  in  the  country.  The 
two  years  which  he  now  passed  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
unproved  his  style  of  speaking,  corrected  his  pronunciation, 
and  taught  him  the  art  of  commanding  his  voice,  and  giving 
to  it  more  compass  and  variety.  After  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  first  cause  he  pleaded  was  that  of  Roscius,  the  eminent 
comedian ;  it  was  a  question  of  civil  rights,  and  of  no  par- 
ticular importance.  The  orations  which  he  delivered  during 
the  five  following  years,  are  unfortimately  lost  At  the 
close  of  that  period,  however,  and  when  Cicero  was  in  the 
thirty Hseventh  year  of  his  age,  u  splendid  opportunity  was 
aflG>rded  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence  in  the  prosecution 
against  Verres,^  the  pnetor  of  Sicily,  justly  charged  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island,  with  numerous  flagrant  acts  of 
cruelty,  rapine,  and  injustice,  during  his  triennial  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Of  the  six  orations  against  this 
vicious  governor,  only  one  was  actually  delivered,  V erres 
having  anticipated  the  result,  by  going  into  voluntary 
banishment ;  the  other  five,  forming  the  series  of  harangues 
which  Cicero  intended  to  deliver  after  the  proofs  had  been 
adduced,  were  subsequently  published  in  the  same  form  as 
if  the  accused  had  stood  his  trial,  and  made  a  regular  de- 
fence.  The  conunencement  of  the  second  oration  naturally 

'  Refer  to  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  345  of  this  volumo. 
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appean  to  uis  in  a  ridiculous  light,  when  we  read,  that 
although  a  report  had  been  spread  of  Yerres  abandoning 
his  defence,  there  he  sat  braying  hb  accusers,  with  charso- 
teristic  impudence;  the  exclamations  at  his  effironterj,  ad- 
juration of  the  judges,  and  threatening  of  his  adyersarieS) 
lose  their  effect,  when  we  remember,  that  before  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  uttering  these  things,  the  individual 
agunst  whom  they  were  to  be  spoken  had  gone  into  exile. 
It  appears  strange  that  Cicero  did  not  see  the  propriety  of 
altering  such  an  overchaiged  exordium  which  he  never  had 
occasion  to  deliver.  The  first  of  these  orations  appears  to 
us  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  our  system  of  criminal  law ;  it  was  intended  to 
give  a  greater  degree  of  probability  to  the  accusation,  by 
exposing  former  excesses  and  malversions  conmiitted  hj 
Yerres  in  early  life,  while  he  was  qusestor  of  Gaol,  and 
prastor  at  Rome.  The  orations  of  Cicero  and  his  contem- 
poraries, like  those  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes, 
furnish  the  same  valuable  information  on  the  political  and 
moral  condition  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  speeches 
of  the  last-mentioned  do  on  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Bo- 
mans  appear  to  have  been  extreme  in  good  and  evil  What 
a  system  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty,  do  the 
orations  of  Cicero  open  to  our  view,  in  the  conduct  of  those 
magistrates  exalted  abroad  to  the  temptation  of  almost  r^ 
power,  however  their  moderation  in  early  days  may  have 
caUed  for  the  applause  of  the  world:  exhausted  in  fortune 
by  imprudence  and  excess  of  luxury,  they  entered  on  their 
government  seemingly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ennching 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to 
their  administration,  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  by 
every  species  of  exaction. 

The  orations  still  extant  delivered  by  Cicero,  may  ^ 
divided  into  various  classes;  viz. — Five  against  Verres, 
three  in  objection  to  a  revival  of  the  Agrarian  law ;  *b^ 
agunst  Catiline  and  his  associate  conspirators;  twenty- 
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four  other  speeches  in  criminal  accusations,  civil  suits^  and 
questions  arising  on  disputed  points  of  law ;  and  fourteen 
philippics  agidnst  Antony.     The  influence  which  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  gave  him  with  the  Roman  people,  may  be 
imagined  from  his  success  in  opposing  the  Agrarian  law ; 
this  project  had  been  the  darling  of  the  Roman  tribes  for 
three  hundred  years ;  nevertheless  he  encountered  the  tri- 
bunes on  their  own  ground,  and  by  alternately  flattering 
the  people,  and  ridiculing  the  proposer  of  the  law,  he  so 
contrived  to  change  their  feelings,  that  they  rejected  the 
proposition  with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  received 
it     The  detection  and  suppression  of  the  .dreadful  conspi- 
racy of  CatiUne,  form  the  most  splendid  feature  in  the 
political  life  of  Cicero,  and  the  orations  he  pronounced 
against  the  chief  conspirators  are  regarded  as  the  noblest 
monuments  of  his  eloquence.     On  this  important  occasion, 
he  was  not  defending  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  mu- 
nicipal town,  or  province,  but  exerting  himself  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  the  city  and  government.     Cicero  having  disco- 
vered Catiline's  design,  which  was  to  leave  Rome,  and  join 
that  part  of  the  army  devoted  to  him,  while  his  confederates 
murdered  the  senators  and  fired  the  capital,  smnmoned  the 
senate  to  meet  him  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  it  that  part  of  the  plot  which  had 
come  to  light     Catiline,  however,  having  unexpectedly 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  his  audacity  drew 
from  the  consular  orator  an  abrupt  invective.     The  disclo- 
sure to  the  criminal  himself  of  his  secret  purposes,  their 
fearful  nature  threatening  the  life  of  every  one  jHresent; 
the  long  course  of  his  iniquities  and  treason  blazoned  forth 
by  the  fire  of  incensed  and  overpowering  eloquence,  con- 
cluding with  the  adjuration  to  flee  firom  Rome,  and  deliver 
it  firom  such  a  deadly  pestilence,  must  have  been  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  excite  astonishment  and  admiration. 
Cicero  has  been  unthinkingly  blamed  for  permitting  Cati- 
line to  escape ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  only  a 
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port  of  the  {dot  was  diaoovered,  bands  of  oonapinitorB  est- 
iBted  in  the  city;  and  if  a  prematnie  movement  had  taken 
place,  the  probability  is,  that  Catiline  might  even  then 
have  Bttcoeeded.  In  the  last  oration  on  this  subject,  le- 
gaiding  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  disooyered 
parties  in  custody,  Cicero  does  not  precisely  declare  for 
a  particular  punishment,  although  he  was  evidently  in- 
clined to  the  most  severe  finom  the  manner  in  which  he 
dwells  on  their  enormity  of  guilt,  a^ravating  their  crimeB 
with  much  art  His  sentiments  prevuled^  and  the  conspi- 
rators were  strangled  under  his  superintendence. 

The  oration  of  Cicero,  in  defence  of  C»Iiu8,  is  one  of 
the  most  entertuning  of  those  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  from  the  wit  and  humour  with  which  he  treats  the 
irregularities  of  Clodia,  her  intimacy  with  Caolius,  and 
the  gaieties  and  licentiousness  of  youth.  This  oration 
was  also  a  fitvourite  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  considered  that 
our  orator  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and  pleasantry. 
Cidius  was  a  young  man  of  some  ability  and  accomplish- 
ments, intrusted  to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  forum;  having  imprudentiy  engaged  in 
an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius,  and  after- 
wards deserted  her,  she  in  revenge  accused  him  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from 
her  to  procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the  Alexandrian 
ambassador.  In  this,  as  in  other  prosecutions  of  the  tim^ 
a  number  of  charges  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
principal  one,  were  brought  forward,  to  give  the  chief  ac- 
cusation additional  weight  Cicero  had,  therefore,  not  only 
to  defend  his  client  against  the  main  charge,  he  had  also  to 
remove  the  suspicions  arising  £rom  the  general  levity  of  his 
conduct  It  b  curious  to  observe  the  ingenuity  with  which 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  virtue  and  sobriety  of  conduct 
palliates  on  this  occasion  the  libertinism  of  youth.     He  en- 
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deavours  to  do  away  with  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
his  client's  intercouse  with  Clodia,  by  enlarging  on  the  difr- 
solute  character  of  this  woman,  whom  he  treats  with  no 
ceremony  whatever;  and  for  the  better  vindication  of  CaB- 
liusy  represents  those  who  withstand  such  seductions  as  su- 
pematurally  endowed.  Cicero  oonmienoes  the  defence  of 
his  client  thus :  '^  Should  it  happen  that  in  this  court  there 
is  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  laws,  our  judicature,  and 
our  form  of  proceeding,  he  must  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  aggravating  circumstances  that  render  this  cause  of  so 
heinous  a  nature,  as  to  be  the  only  one  tried  in  this  festal 
season^  amidst  public  rejoidngs,  and  a  general  intermission 
of  all  business  in  the  forum.  He  would  conclude,  that  the 
nature  of  the  crime  charged  against  the  accused  is  such, 
that  were  it  overlooked  this  state  could  not  exist.  The 
same  person,  when  he  will  hear  that  there  is  a  law  for 
trying  on  any  day  seditious  profligate  citizens,  who  in  arms 
shall  beset  the  senate,  and  assault  the  magistrates,  without 
disapproving  of  the  law,  may  still  insist  upon  his  being 
informed  of  the  crime  that  is  trying.  When  he  will  be 
told,  that  what  is  depending  has  nothing  in  it  villainous, 
nothing  audacious,  nothing  riotous  in  its  nature;  but  that 
a  youth  distinguished  by  genius,  by  application,  and  by 
popularity,  is  here  accused  by  a  man  whose  father^  has 
been  for  some  time,  and  now  is  under  a  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  this  youth;  but  that  he  is  attacked  through  the 
interest  of  a  prostitute,  he  will  not  indeed  Uame  the  piety 
of  Atratinus,  but  will  imagine  that  some  restraint  ought  to 

'  This  cause  was  tried  before  Cneius  Domitius  Calrinus  the  pr8B- 
tor,  who  called  to  his  assistance  a  certain  number  of  senators,  or 
knights,  to  assbt  him  in  the  trial.  The  Romans  never  heard  any 
causes  on  their  holidays  tiU  A.  U.  C.  676,  and  afterwards  such 
only  as  were  connected  with  treason  against  the  state;  thus  Cslius 
was  accused  of  beiog  the  friend  of  CatOiue.  This  oration  was  deli- 
vered 697,  and  in  the  5l8t  of  Cicero's  age. 

'  L.  Atratinus  for  bribery,  on  a  second  trial. 
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be  laid  on  female  wickedneaB."    Again,  ^  Aa  to  the  chaige 
againat  the  chastity  of  my  client,  niged  by  his  aocnaera  not 
upon  facta,  but  aaaertions  and  calnmniea,  never  can  it  aflbct 
M.  Cfleliua  ao  senmbly  aa  to  make  him  regret  that  he  wae 
not  defonned  by  natore;  for  theae  haye  ever  been  the  com- 
mon place  cahmmiea  propagated  againat  all  who^  in  thor 
youth,  had  a  handsome  person,  and  graoefxil  appearance. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  rail,  another  to  accuae.     An  aocuaar 
tion  requires  a  charge,  and  this  chaige  must  fix  the  crimen 
it  must  mark  the  person,  be  proved  by  aigimienta,  and 
supported  by  evidence.    Biuling  has  no  end  but  insult;  if 
urged  with  petulance,  it  becomes  abuse;  if  with  humour, 
wit     There  is,  however,  a  short  answer  to  all  this  chaige; 
for  so  long  as  the  age  of  Cseliua  might  infer  a  preaumpticm 
of  guilt,  it  was  protected,  firstly  by  his  own  modesty,  and 
then  by  the  care  and  education  bestowed  on  him  by  hiB 
lather  when  he  gave  him  the  manly  gown.^     Here  let  me 
say  a  little  of  myself;  my  own  character  I  submit  to  you; 
but  this  I  will  mention,  that  he  was  immediately  brought 
to  me  by  his  fitther.    No  one  saw  this  same  Marcus  Cidius 
in  that  bloom  of  life,  but  in  company  with  his  father  or 
me;  or  in  the  chaste  house  of  Marcus  Crassus,  where  be 
was  trained  in  the  most  honourable  arts.     As  to  the  objec- 
tion of  my  client's  familiarity  with  Catiline,  that  is  a  sua* 
pidon  by  no  means  applicable  to  him.    While  he  was  but 
a  youth,  you  know  that  Catiline  and  myself  stood  for  the 
consulship;  but  if  ever  Cselius  kept  his  company,  or  if  ever 
he  left  mine,  though  many  excellent  young  men  were  zea- 
lous for  that  infamous  and  flagitious  fellow,  then  let  CasUus 
be  thought  to  have  been  too  intimate  with  him.'' 

Turning  from  the  immediate  defence  of  his  client,  Cicero 

*  At  the  age  of  sizteen  the  Romans  made  their  sons  change  their 
style  of  apparel;  they  no  longer  dressed  as  hoys,  bat  pat  on  the  toga 
virilis,  or  manly  gown,  which  was  done  with  mach  ceremony,  as  they 
were  then  of  age  to  sorve  in  the  army. 
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with  great  art,  in  a  beautiful  apostrophe,  appeals  to  the  an- 
cestors of  Clodia.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  effect  the 
contrast  would  have  on  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  be- 
tween a  woman  of  infamous  life  and  that  of  her  ancestors, 
individuals  of  high  reputation  for  purity  and  excellence, 
and  whose  statues  were  in  the  very  court  where  our  orator 
was  pleading.  He  says,  ''Let  some  of  her  own] family 
start  up;  there  is  the  blind  old  gentleman,  (pointing  to 
one  of  the  statues,)  the  most  proper  that  can  be,  for  his 
being  incapable  of  seeing  her  will  save  him  much  grief. 
Such  would  be  his  language,  *  Woman  I  what  hast  thou 
to  do  with  Caeltus?  what  with  a  youth?  what  with  a 
stranger?  Why  were  you  so  intimate  with  him  as  to 
lend  him  money  ?  or  why  such  a  foe  as  to  dread  his  poi- 
son? Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  father?  Hast  thou  not 
heard  that  thy  unde,  thy  grandfather,  thy  great-grand- 
father, and  his  father  were  consuls?  Art  thou  insensible 
that  thou  wert  married  to  Quintus  Metellus,  a  brave  patri- 
cian, and  a  worthy  patriot,  who  no  sooner  left  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  house,  than  he  rose  superior  to  nearly  all  his 
countrymen  in  merit,  in  glory,  and  in  dignity?  When 
thou,  thyself  of  noble  descent,  by  him  were  married  into 
an  illustrious  family,  why  was  Cseltus  so  much  thy  inti- 
mate? was  he  thy  cousin,  thy  relation,  or  the  bosom  friend 
of  thy  husband  ?  He  was  none  of  these  1  What  could  be 
the  reason  but  desire,  hood-winked  desire?  If  thou  art 
immoved  at  seeing  the  manly  images  of  our  family,  ought 
not  my  descendant,  ought  not  the  example  of  Quinta  Clo- 
dia to  have  invited  thee  into  a  competition  for  the  female 
glory  of  domestic  virtue?  ought  not  Clodia,  that  vestal 
virgin,  who,  embracing  her  triumphant  father,  j)revented  his 
being  torn  from  his  car  by  a  spiteful  tribune  of  the  people? 
Why  art  thou  tainted  more  with  the  vices  of  a  brother, 
than  affected  by  the  virtues  of  a  father  and  a  grandfather, 
which  have  devolved  from  me  upon  the  females  as  well  as 
the  males  of  my  family  ?    Did  I  tear  my  country  from  the 
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thoughts  of  a  pnoe  with  Pyrrimfl,  and  shalt  thou  daOy  en- 
ter into  the  intr^ueB  of  diamefal  amoms?  Did  I  bring  in 
the  water  that  eopplies  thia  city,  that  thoa  mi^it  uae  it  to 
thy  inoestooQB  purposes?  Did  I  make  a  road  that  it  mi^it 
serve  as  a  promenade  to  thee,  and  thy  train  of  gpdhuits?'' 
Again:  ''If  a  woman  dionld  set  her  doors  <qpen  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  msnkind,  openly  profess  heiself  of  the  or- 
der of  wantons,  and  drive  a  tiade  in  maldng  entertainmentB 
for  mere  strsngers;  if  she  shall  jxactise  this  in  the  dty,  and 
in  her  gardens;  in  short,  if  she  behaved  in  snch  a  manner, 
as  that  by  her  gesture,  nay,  by  her  dress  and  equipage  and 
not  only  by  her  eyes  sparkling,  or  her  tongue  tipt  with  un- 
modesty,  but  by  hugs,  by  kisses  on  the  water,  in  the  plea- 
snre-tKMit,  and  at  the  banquet,  she  appears  not  pmctised 
only,  but  insolent  in  depravity ;  if,  I  say,  a  young  gentle- 
man shall  be  along  with  such  a  woman,  ^ve  me  leave  to 
ask  you,  Herennius,'  whether  you  would  oonnder  him  as 
an  adulterer  or  as  a  gallant,  as  designing  to  stonn  her 
virtue,  or  to  satiate  her  passion  T* 

The  orator  was  well  awai^  that  the  infamy  of  Clodia*s 
character  was  not  a  clearance  of  that  of  his  young  friend 
and  client;  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe 
how  Cicero,  the  general  advocate  of  virtue  and  sobriety, 
excuses  Caelius,  not  indeed  by  impeaching  propriety  of  con* 
duct,  but  by  representing  those  who  are  remarkable  for  it 
as  supematnrally  endowed  '<If  there  be  a  man  gifted  with 
such  fortitude  of  soul,  with  such  dispositions  to  virtue  and 
chastity,  as  to  r^ect  all  pleasures,  as  to  finish  lus  career  of 
life  with  the  toils  of  the  body,  and  the  pursuits  of  the 
mind;  an  individual,  who  has  no  taste  for  repose,  none  for 
relaxation,  none  for  the  pleasures  of  his  equals,  none  for 
banquets;  who  is  persuaded,  that  in  life  there  ought  to  be 
no  other  end  proposed  that  does  not  unite  the  great  with 

^  HerenniiiB,  one  of  the  accusers. 
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the  graceful;  I  shall  freely  own,  that  he  is  endowed  with 
certain  Bupematond  qualifications.  Such,  as  I  take  it, 
were  the  Camilli,  the  Fabridi,  the  Curii,  and  all  those  he- 
roes who,  from  a  narrow  foundation,  reared  this  nation  to 
such  glory  and  greatness.  But  virtues  such  as  theirs  are 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  lives,  nay,  scarcely  in  the 
writings  of  mankind.  Even  the  very  scrolls  which  con- 
tain this  severity  of  former  ages  are  antiquated,  not  only 
with  us,  who  have  professed  such  an  institution  and  man- 
ner of  living  more  by  our  actions  than  our  words,  but  even 
with  the  Greeks,  those  learned  philosophers,  who,  when  they 
could  not  practise  what  was  honest  and  great  in  life,  were 
still  at  liberty  to  recommend  it  in  their  speeches  and  writ- 
ings. Therefore,  if  by  chance  you  find  a  man  whose  eye 
despises  the  beauty  of  order,  who  indulges  no  sensation  of 
smell,  touch,  or  taste,  and  whose  ears  shut  out  all  harmony ; 
I,  and  a  few  others  perhaps,  may  think  that  the  gods  have 
blessed  such  a  person,  but  many  more  will  be  of  opinion  that 
they  have  cursed  him.  Let  some  allowances,  then,  be  made 
for  youth ;  let  it  enjoy  more  liberty;  let  not  pleasure  be  de- 
barred in  every  instance;  let  not  reason,  uninfluenced  and 
unbiassed  by  passion,  always  take  place.  To  pleasure,  per- 
mit reason  sometimes  to  give  way ;  provided,  when  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  regulated  by  decency  and  moderation. 
Let  the  young  man  be  tender  of  his  own  chastity;  let  him 
not  injure  that  of  another.  Let  him  not  dissipate  his  for- 
tune ;  let  him  not  be  eaten  up  by  mortgages.  Let  him 
neither  invade  another  man's  house,  nor  his  reputation;  let 
him  not  cast  slander  at  the  modest,  defilement  on  the  un- 
corrupted,  nor  infamy  on  the  worthy.  Let  him  terrify  none 
by  violence,  nor  overreach  any  by  treachery ;  let  him  be 
free  from  premeditated  guilt.  There  have  been  many  great 
and  illustrious  citizens  in  our  own  days,  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  and  forefathers,  m  whom,  when  the  ebullitions  of 
youthful  desire  have  subsided,  the  most  excellent  virtues 
have  in  more  advanced  life  sprung  up.     I  need  not  descend 
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to  particulany  700  yourselves  may  reoottect  them ;  for  I 
am  unwilling,  while  I  speak  of  any  brave  and  honourable 
man,  to  join  the  mention  of  his  smallest  failing  to  the 
praise  of  his  greatest  perfection.  Did  I  think  myself  at 
freedom  to  do  this,  I  mi^t  produce  instances  of  many  great 
and  accompliBhed  persons,  an4  yet  touch  on  the  youthful 
licentiousness  of  some,  on  the  extravagant  luxuries  and 
expennve  pleasures  of  others ;  vices  which  afterwards  be- 
ing eflSiced  by  many  virtues,  might  be  excused  as  the 
craving  appetite  of  youth."  Cadius  was  acquitted,  and 
afterwards  made  pnetor  during  the  dvil  war  between  Pom- 
pey  and  Ciesar;  but  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city  by 
some  new  laws,  he  was  deposed  by  the  senate,  and  obliged 
to  leave  Home.  He  was  afterwards  killed,  in  endea- 
vouring to  gain  over  Caesar's  garrison  at  Thurii  to  declare 
for  Pompey. 

In  the  successive  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  prastor, 
Cicero  acquitted  himself  with  high  reputation.  In  the 
consulship  he  obtained  great  and  deserved  honour  for  his 
uncompromising  and  successful  opposition  to  the  machi- 
nations of  Catiline  and  his  party,  having  received  from  Q. 
Catulus,  considered  the  head  of  the  senate,  at  a  full  meet- 
ing, the  noble  title  of  Pater  patriae,  *'  Father  of  his  country.'* 
The  popularity  which  our  orator  had  acquired  during  his 
consulship,  exposed  him  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals;  his  un- 
successful attempt  to  bring  Clodius  to  justice,  brought  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  that  daring  and  seditious  profligate. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  senate  to  protect 
him,  the  nSair  terminated  in  his  banishment  from  Borne. 
Leaving  Italy,  he  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  visited  his 
friend  Plancius  at  Thessalonica,  who  afforded  him  an  hos- 
pitable asylum.  His  absence  from  the  capital  was  much  la- 
mented, while  the  Grecian  cities  vied  with  each  other  in 
offering  him  tokens  of  respect.  Nothing,  however,  could 
alleviate  the  dejection  he  laboured  under  during  the  period 
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he  lay  under  the  sentence  of  banishment,  he  continued  in- 
consolable,  till  after  an  interval  of  sixteen  months  the  Clo* 
dian  faction  was  suppressed  by  Pompey,  and  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  senate  and  people  he  was  recalled. 

The  resentment  of  Cicero  having  been  excited  against 
Piso,  and  his  colleague  Gabinius,  for  their  imgenerous  con- 
duct towards  him  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion  from  Rome, 
through  the  Clodian  faction,  after  his  recall  he  prevailed  on 
the  senate,  by  his  oration  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  to 
deprive  the  former  of  his  government  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
latter  that  of  Syria.  Piso,  at  one  of  his  first  attendances 
in  the  senate,  complained  of  the  treatment  he  had  received; 
and,  in  his  attack  on  the  orator,  ridiculed  his  poetry.  Cicero 
answered  him  in  a  bitter  invective,  holding  up  his  life  and 
conduct  to  detestation,  lavishing  on  him  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal abuse,  extraordinary  for  its  coarseness,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  delivered  in  the  senate,  and  directed  against 
an  individual  of  high  rank  and  consequence.  Cicero  does 
not  scruple  to  apply  to  him  the  opprobrious^  names  of  Bellua, 
furia,  camifex,  furcifer,  "  brute,  fury,  rogue,  villain,"  and 
other  epithets  of  a  similar  description;  in  his  reply  to  Piso 
thus  addressing  him,  '^  Dost  thou  not  see,  thou  brute ;  and 
canst  thou  not  perceive  the  complaints  which  men  have 
against  thy  impudence  ?  No  one  complains  that  an  obscure 
Syrian  from  among  a  herd  of  slaves  is  made  consul ;  for 
his  dusty  complexion,  his  shaggy  skin,  and  decayed  teeth 

'  While  perasing  this  oratioo,  the  author  has  felt  amused  at  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  that  such  a  scene  could  occur  in  our  House 
of  Peers.  If  one  nobleman,  feeling  himself  aggrieved  at  the  conduct 
of  another,  should  complain  to  the  House,  and  his  opponent  in  reply 
were  to  burst  out  in  such  a  torrent  of  coarse  personalities,  ending 
with  the  peroration  of  styling  him,  as  Cicero  did  Piso,  a  sneaking, 
dirty,  nasty  scoundrel,  forgetful  of  bis  father  s  memory,  and  scarcely 
remembering  his  mother's ;  the  shock  would  be  so  astounding  as  in 
all  probability  to  end  in  a  degree  of  ludicrous  amazement. 

2  c 
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would  not  mSet  him  to  impoee  i^n  us;  bat  here  man- 
kind  have  been  mialed,  by  those  eyee,  (pointing  with  the 
hand,)  those  bn>wB»  that  forehead,  and  by  that  look  which 
/speakB  the  silent  language  of  the  mind.  By  these  he  abased 
and  imposed  upon  snch  as  did  not  know  him.  Qnlyafewof 
OS  are  acquainted  with  thy  grovelling  yicesy  the  dolness  of 
thy  capacity,  and  the  feeble  stupidity  of  thy  tongue.  Neyer 
was  thy  Toioe  heard  in  the  forum;  never  did  you  venture  to 
give  your  opinion;  never  were  you  illustrious,  or  so  much 
as  known  for  any  worthy  action  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
You  stole  into  honours  by  the  mistake  of  mankind,  by  the  le- 
ccwomendation  of  the  sooty  statues  of  your  ancestors,  whidi 
you  resemble  in  nothing  but  their  ccmiplezion.  And  shall  he 
boast  even  to  me,  that  he  rose  to  all  lus  preferments  in  the 
government  without  repulse?  Well  may  I  do  myself  that 
noble  justice,  to  dedare  that  the  people  of  Home  raised  me, 
though  a  new  man,  to  all  their  honoura  When  you  were 
made  qusastor,  even  they  who  had  not  seen  you,  made  a 
compliment  of  that  honour  to  your  name.  You  were  made 
asdile,  but  it  was  a  Piso,  and  not  that  fellow  who  was  then 
dignified  by  the  Boman  people.  The  praetorship  too  was 
conferred  upo^i  your  ancestors,  for  they  were  known  though 
dead,  but  you  were  quite  unknown  though  alive.  When 
the  people  of  Rome  returned  me  one  of  their  first  quss- 
tors,  the  elder  asdile,  and  preceding  praetor,  by  their  unani- 
mous suffirages,  they  bestowed  those  honours  upon  my  per- 
son,^ and  not  upon  my  fiimily — ^upon  my  manners,  and  not 
upon  my  forefathers — ^upon  the  virtues  they  had  approved, 
and  not  upon  the  nobility  they  had  heard  of."*  Cicero 
concludes  thus: — "  I  wished  to  see  what  I  have  seen,  to 
find  you  abject,  contemptible,  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  desperate  and  abandoned  in  your  own,  staring 
ghastly  round  you,  starting  at  every  breath  of  noise,  dis- 

^  Cicero  very  rarely  lost  an  oppoiianitj  to  speak  highly  in  his 
own  praise,  and  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen. 
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trustful  of  your  circumstances,  without  a  voice,  without 
freedom,  without  authority,  without  any  marks  of  consular 
dignity,  in  horror,  in  agony,  and  fawning  upon  all  you 
meet.  Therefore,  if  what  you  dread  should  be  your  fate, 
I  shall  not  be  displeased  at  what  may  happen ;  but  if  ven- 
geance should  be  slow,  yet  will  I  enjoy  your  present  in- 
famy. With  equal  pleasure  should  I  see  you  trembling  at 
the  dread  of  an  impeachment,  as  I  would  to  see  you  at  the 
bar  of  justice ;  nor  could  I  more  rejoice  to  see  defilement 
stsdning  your  dress,'  than  to  perceive  infamy  attending  your 
person." 

When  the  flames  of  civil  dissension  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar  burst  forth,  Cicero  used  his  utmost  influence 
with  both  parties  to  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. Finding  every  attempt  unsuccessful,  he  remained 
long  in  anxious  deliberation,  whether  he  should  follow 
the  former  in  what  he  considered  an  honourable  but  ruined 
cause;  or  should  consult  his  safety  by  joining  the  rising 
fortune  of  the  latter.  Had  self-interest  altogether  prepon- 
derated, he  would  have  listened  to  the  kind  counsel  offered 
him  by  Cssar,  that  if  on  account  of  his  advancing  years, 
he  felt  averse  to  a  military  life,  it  would  be  better  to  retire 
into  some  quiet  part  of  Greece,  and  there  pass  the  re- 
mwider  of  his  days  in  tranquillity.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, bring  his  mind  to  contemplate  a  total  absence  from 
Rome  and  its  associations,  he  therefore  determined  to  join 
Pompey ;  but  feeling  himself  slighted  by  the  latter,  who 
appeared  to  place  no  great  value  on  his  powers  of  service, 
he  repented  of  his  resolution,  and  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  instead  of  following  the  advice  of  Cato, 
to  accept  the  charge  of  the  armament  which  lay  at  Dyrra- 
chium,  he  met  CsBsar  on  his  return  from  Asia,  was  kindly 

'  Alluding  to  the  mean  dirty  habits  worn  by  tbe  Romans  when 
under  impeachment. 
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reoeiyed  by  him,  and  accepted  his  firiendBhipL  As  a  mark 
of  good  feeling  and  esteem  towards  Cicero^  CflBsar  eren 
pardoned  and  treated  with  humanity  different  parties  against 
whom  he  waa  much  incenaed,  and  felt  indined  to  punisL 
After  our  orator's  return  to  Rome,  he  retired  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  public  affiursy  resolving  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
sdence  of  philosophy,  and  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
andents  in  his  valuable  library.  He  had  amassed  vast 
wealth,  partly  from  his  forensic  exertions,  and  partly  from 
large  l^acies ;  for  he  acknowledges,  in  his  second  philippic* 
that  by  them  he  had  become  master  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifity-siz  thousand  poimds.  His  tranquillity, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  vexations  and 
afflictions,  with  public  anxiety.  From  causes  not  fully 
explained,  he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia ;  his  son  turned 
out  indifferentiy  in  his  youth,  and  in  later  years  addicted 
himself  to  a  shameful  habit  of  intoxication;  his  only 
daughter  Tullia,  who  was  married  to  Lentulus,  died  in 
child-bed;  and  lastly,  the  assasdnation  of  Julius  Csessr 
recalled  him  from  the  country,  unhappily  again  to  engage 
in  the  dangerous  field  of  political  strife.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Cicero  had  any  hand  in  the  conspiracy;  ncTertheless 
his  conduct  is  not  free  from  blame,  and  has  given  rise  to 
his  being  accused  of  time-serving  and. ingratitude.  We  find 
him,  in  the  days  of  Pompey,  styling  Caesar  **  a  monstrous 
and  awful  tyrant ;"  but  in  the  height  of  his  power  courting 
him  with 'the  elegant  compliment,  **  that  he  forgot  nothing 
but  the  injuries  done  to  himself;"  and  at  last,  forgetful  of 
his  generosity  to  himself,  celebrating  his  death  as  a  '^  divine 
blessing  to  the  republic."  Unfortunately  there  appears  too 
much  ground  for  the  above  charges  against  him. 

The  philippics  of  Cicero  against  Antony  were  all  de- 
livered during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  assas- 
sination of  Ctesar  and  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Mutina;^ 

^  Matina,  now  called  Modena. 
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they  were  termed  philippics  from  the  resemblance  thej 
bore  to  those  invectives  which  Demosthenes  poured  forth 
against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  After  the  death  of  Cassar, 
Cicero  fearing  Antony,  who  held  a  sort  of  military  posses- 
sion of  Rome,  determined  on  a  voyage  to  Greece,  but  being 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  having  received  favourable 
intelligence  from  his  friends,  he  returned  to  the  capital 
The  senate  assembled  the  day  after  his  arrival,  to  take  into 
consideration,  at  the  suggestion  of  Antony,  the  propriety  of 
decreeing  some  new  honours  to  the  memory  of  Csesar.  To 
this  meeting  our  orator  was  specially  summoned  by  Antony, 
but  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  indisposition^  and  the 
&tigue  of  his  journey ;  he  appeared,  however,  in  his  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  following  day,  when 
Antony  was  absent,  and  delivered  the  first  of  these  orations. 
In  his  speech  he  declared,  that  if  present  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  would  have  opposed  the  posthumous  honours  to  the 
dictator.  He  then  proceeds  to  warn  the  senate  against  the 
designs  of  Antony,  complains  that  he  had  violated  the  most 
solemn  of  Csssar's  laws,  and  enforced  as  ordinances  mere 
jottings,  found,  or  pretended  to  be  found,  among  his  memo- 
randa after  deatL  Antony  was  much  incensed  at  such 
charges,  and  called  another  meeting  of  the  senate,  at  which 
he  again  required  the  presence  of  Cicero ;  but  the  latter, 
apprehensive  of  some  design  on  his  life,  omitted  to  attend, 
so  that  the  reply  of  Antony  in  his  own  justification  was 
unanswered  in  the  senate.  The  second  philippic  was  writ- 
ten by  Cicero  in  his  closet  as  an  answer  to  the  above  speech, 
in  which  he  was  charged  not  only  as  an  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  the  dictator,  but  the  principal  contriver  of  the 
plot  A  part  of  this  oration  became  necessarily  defensive ; 
the  larger  portion,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  bitter  in- 
vectives ever  composed,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
contempt  and  detestation  towards  Antony.  Although  this 
oration,  Uke  the  second  against  Verres,  was  not  actually 
delivered,  copies  of  it  were  written,  and  sent  to  Brutus 
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Caasitis^  and  other  friends  of  the  commonwealth^  by  which 
it  soon  got  into  extennve  circulation ;  and  by  rootdng  the 
vengeance  of  Antony,  led  to  the  tra^cal  death  of  its  au- 
thor. It  lays  open  his  criminal  excesses  from  early  youth, 
exhibiting  one  continued  scene  of  vice  of  the  most  horrible 
character,  joined  with  rapine  and  violence.  Cicero,  con- 
trasting the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Pompey,  once  the 
favourite  of  fortune  and  the  Boman  people,  with  the  licen- 
tiousness of  a  military  adventurer  who  now  rioted  in  the 
spoils  of  his  country,  says: — ^<*What  stupor  or  madnffg 
seized  you  not  to  reflect,  that  when  a  man  of  your  birth 
and  descent  became  a  buyer  at  auctions  in  Borne,  of  the 
goods  of  Pompey,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
present  and  future  resentment  of  both  gods  and  men?  But 
with  what  insolence  and  avidity  did  you  possess  yourself  of 
the  fortune  of  that  patriot,  whose  bravery  made  the  Boman 
name  as  terrible,  as  his  justice  rendered  it  respected  by 
foreign  nations!  Flushed, however,  with  this  new  accession 
of  wealth,  no  bounds  remained  to  Antonyms  exultation, 
though  the  sudden  transition  resembled  the  charaoter  <^  a 
play,  where  the  hero  is  one  moment  a  b^gar,  the  next  a 
Crassus.  But  as  some  author  has  observed,  'Ill-gottai 
wealth  is  soon  spent ;'  so  this  hero,  in  a  manner  as  incre- 
dible as  portentous,  in  a  few,  I  will  not  say  months,  but 
days,  dissipated  all  these  vast  acquisitions.  No  locks,  no 
inventories,  no  check  upon  anything.  Whole  cellars  of 
wine  were  lavished  upon  the  greatest  miscreants;  some 
things  became  the  plunder  of  actors,  some  of  actresses;  his 
house  was  crammed  with  gamesters  and  drunkards ;  licen- 
tiousness went  the  round  for  whole  days ;  many  likewise 
were  his  play-debts,  for  even  Antony  was  not  always  lucky* 
There  you  might  see  the  purple  quilts  of  Pompey  con- 
signed to  the  vile  purpose  of  covering  slaves.  Cease,  then, 
to  wonder,  that  all  this  wealth  was  so  suddenly  dissipated, 
for  such  profusion  must  have  quickly  consumed,  not  only 
the  fortune  of  one  man,  however  great,  but  that  of  dties 
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and  kingdoms.  The  houses,  the  gardens  of  Pompey,  all 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  you,  O  matchless 
impudence  I  should  presume  to  enter  that  house,  dare  to 
pass  the  awful  threshhold,  to  present  your  gladiatorial  front 
before  the  household  gods  of  that  illustrious  family  I  Are 
you  not  shocked  ¥nith  the  remembrance  of  having  pros- 
tituted that  building,  which  for  many  years  drew  tears 
from  every  beholder,  to  the  vilest  purposes?  Though  you 
bear  I  know  a  heart  of  flint,  you  never  could  possess  one 
real  enjoyment  in  that  house:  When  you  beheld  the  naval 
trophies^  which  adorned  the  porch,  could  you  seduce  your- 
self into  the  belief  that  you  were  entering  your  own  house  ? 
Absent  of  mind,  and  vacant  of  thought  as  you  are,  you  have 
recollection  sufficient  to  know  your  friends  and  yourself, 
and  to  feel  that  you  are  not  a  Pompey.  Many  therefore 
must  have  been  the  compunctions  of  soul,  both  sleeping  and 
awake,  which  you  felt  in  his  house.  Violent  and  despe- 
rate as  is  your  frame  of  mind,  the  image  of  that  man  must 
sometimes  obtrude  on  your  imagination.  Then  if  asleep, 
what  horror  must  shake ;  if  waking,  what  frenzy  seize  you  ? 
The  walls,  the  roofs,  became  in  my  estimation  objects  of 
compassion.  No  act  was  ever  perpetrated  within  the  one, 
nor  under  the  other,  during  Pompey's  residence,  that  mo« 
desty  could  not  warrant,  or  rigid  scrutiny  justify.  The 
most  exact  discipline  was  there  established.  For,  con- 
script fathers,  you  well  know  that  Pompey  was  a  man 
whose  virtues  were  as  apparent  in  a  private,  as  his  abili- 
ties in  a  public  capacity.  Hard  indeed  to  determine  which 
was  the  greatest  object  of  imitation  and  applause.  How 
dreadful  then  to  behold  the  perversion  of  such  an  establish- 
ment; to  see  his  bed-chambers  transformed  into  stews — 
his  dining-rooms  into  places  of  riot  and  debauchery  P' 

^  The  Romans,  it  appears,  took  much  pride  in  oroumenting  their 
porches,  and  the  avenues  to  their  houses.  Pompey  having  been 
successful  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  had  his  decorated  with 
naval  spoils. 
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Cicero  dwelk  with  vehement  indignatiop  on  the  offer  of 
the  crown  to  CsMur,  at  the  Lnpercalia.  He  mj^  *'  Lest  m 
mj  speech  I  ahould  psas  over  an  incident  of  the  many 
which  have  happened  in  the  couise  of  Mark  Antonyms  life, 
let  me  proceed  to  the  Lnpercal  game&  You  remember,  I 
euppoee,  the  day  when  your  coUeague,  mounted  upon  a 
throne  of  gold,  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  eat  in  all  the 
etate  of  royal  pomp  upon  the  roetrum :  ^ou  aaoended  and 
approached  the  throne.*  Amidst  sports,  and  games,  and  the 
Lupercal  character,  Antony,  you  should  not  have  forgotten 
that  you  also  bore  the  character  of  consuL  You  produced 
an  imperial  diadem ;  the  forum  set  up  a  general  groan. 
From  whence  came  that  diadem?  You  did  not  take  up 
one  that  chance  threw  in  your  way?  No,  you  brought 
from  home  the  meditated,  the  concerted  treason.  £veiy 
time  you  put  it  on  his  head,  the  people  set  up  a  groan  of 
anguish ;  but  on  his  rejecting  it,  a  shout  of  applause.  You 
therefore,  traitor,  alone  after  establishing  tyranny,  desired 
to  have  the  man  who  was  your  colleague  to  be  your  sove- 
reign, and  at  the  same  time  you  made  the  experiment  hom 
far  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  your  countrymen  could 
extend.  You  then  affected  to  move  his  compassion,  threw 
yourself  as  a  suppliant  at  his  feet.  For  what  favour? 
That  you  might  be  a  slave.  This  would  be  a  favour  to 
you  alone,  who  from  your  childhood  have  lived  so  as  to 
bear  any  thing,  so  as  to  render  you  a  supple  skve;  but 
be  assured  that  you  had  no  conunission  from  us,  and  the 
people  of  Rome.** 

The  disgraceful  conduct  of  Antony  at  the  classic  villa 
of  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  calls  forth  a  burst  of  passionate 
indignation:  ''For  how  many  days  did  you  shamefully 
revel  in  that  villa.  From  the  third  hour  there  was  but 
one  continued  round  of  drinking  and  gaming.  The  very 
gates  were  to  be  pitied.  What  a  change  of  masters  was 
there  I    But  how  can  he  be  called  the  master?     Still  how 
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unlike  ie  Antony  to  the  person  whom  he  dispossessed!  In 
the  hands  of  Marcus  Varro  his  seat  was  a  retreat  for  study, 
and  not  a  haunt  for  licentiousness.  In  that  retirement, 
previously,  how  delightful  were  the  discourses  and  the 
writings  upon  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
monuments  of  our  fathers,  and  upon  the  speculations  and 
practice  of  philosophy  I  But  during  your  intrusion,  I  will 
not  call  it  possession,  the  walls  resounded  with  the  riotous 
noise  of  your  orgies,  the  pavements  vere  deluged,  the  walls 
stained  with  wine.  Matrons,  and  youths  of  liberal  birth, 
were  mingled  with  the  most  infamous  characters.  Visitors 
from  Aquinum,  Casilium,  and  Interama  came  to  attend  you; 
but  you  were  not  visible.  In  this  you  acted  wisely.  An 
abandoned  fellow  wearing  ensigns  of  dignity  should  always 
be  concealed."  Cicero  concludes  this  philippic  very  beauti- 
fully ;  and  had  he  not  been  so  sadly  defective  in  personal 
courage,  he  might,  firom  his  great  influence  with  the  senate 
and  people,  have  crushed  Antony  without  much  difficulty. 
He  declares,  ^^  In  my  youth  I  defended  my  country;  in  my 
old  age,  I  will  not  abandon  her.  The  sword  of  CatUine  I 
despised,  never  shall  I  dread  your's.  With  pleasure  should 
I  expose  my  person,  if  by  my  blood  the  liberties  of  Rome 
could  be  recovered,  and  the  people  freed  from  those  oppres- 
sions they  have  so  long  endured.  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  in  this  very  temple,  when  a  consul,  I  denied 
that  death  could  be  untimely  to  me;  much  more  truly 
can  I  declare  the  same  now  that  J  am  an  aged  man.  To 
me,  conscript  fathers,  death  is  even  desirable,  as  I  have 
performed  the  duties  which  my  station  and  character  re- 
quired. Two  things  only  I  have  now  to  wish  for;  to  leave 
Rome  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  liberty,  than  which  nothing 
the  gods  could  here  bestow  would  be  more  grateful;  the 
other,  that  the  reward  of  every  man  be  proportioned  to 
what  he  has  deserved  of  his  country.  **•     The  fourteenth 

Demosthenes  concludes  his  oration  on  tho  Grown  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  see  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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fTM  the  hit  ptDfippic  sua  ontaoQ  ikuicicd  hy  doao^ 
me&telj  opoo  the  news  of  tke  total  defaift  of 
before  Mntiiia  hy  the  snny  nnier  Octsnas  vai  Ae  < 
sola  Hirtias  and  Pmai^  the  ktter  of  whom 
wounded.  It  was  oooadered  that  tins  i 
the  firte  of  Antony,  and  sealed  his  rain;  his 
erefy  with  Octa^iiu^  enabled  faim  to  leiiiete  Us 
annihilalrf  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  fixed  tihe  and 
firte  of  CioeroL  On  the  formation  of  the  aeoond  tri- 
omyinite,  composed  of  Antonj,  Lepidns,  and  Octairiiia» 
it  was  reciprocal] J  i^ieed,  that  the  enenrifn  of  each  pnrtr 
should  be  girennp;  and  amoi^  the  one  hnndred  and  thirty 
senators  doomed,  the  name  of  Cicero  was  rq;iBteiedin  An- 
tony's list.  Apprised  by  his  friends  of  his  dmger,  he  fled 
from  phoe  to  jiace  for  safety,  ahraya  beheyii^  any  other 
part  than  the  one  he  was  in,  mcvesecore:  his  last  retreat 
was  to  a  small  farm  which  he  had  near  Caieta;*  an  alarm 
being  given,  his  attendants  endearoiired  to  mre  him  by 
conveying  him  towards  the  sea;  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
however,  were  dose  upon  his  trade;  they  came  up  with, 
and  surrounded  the  litter:  laying  aeide  the  Medea  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  he  was  perusing,  be  put  out  his  head  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  it  was  immediately  struck 
off;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  standing  by  cut  off  his  handa. 
These  mangled  remains  were  conveyed  to  Antony,  who,  in 
his  triumphant  revenge,  was  so  cruel  as  to  place  them  upon 
that  rostrum,  from  which  many  of  the  orations  against  him 
had  been  delivered.  His  melancholy  death  took  {dace 
A.  U.  C.  710.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Cicero,  it  appears,  that  al- 
though exceedingly  ambitious  of  glory,  he  wanted  courage 
and  strength  of  mind  to  sustain  hun  in  the  pursuit;  con- 
standy  fluctuating  between  hope  and  fear,  he  was  unable  to 
support  with  equanimity  the  commotions  of  a  disordered 

'  The  modern  Mola  di  Gaeta. 
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statOy  or  the  convulsionis  of  civil  war;  he  was,  therefore, 
always  endeavouring  to  reconcile  parties,  when  by  vigo- 
rously exerting  himself  he  might  have  put  down  many 
seditious  attempts  against  the  commonwealth.  His  spirit, 
instead  of  rising  with  danger  and  difficulty,  was  more 
depressed  than  became  a  wise  man.  When  under  the  im- 
mediate apprehension  of  danger  from  private  enmity,  or 
popular  tumult,  as  in  the  cause  of  Milo,  his  panic  was  so 
great  as  to  exhibit  an  universal  tremor ;  and  being  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  his  client,  notwithstanding  his  innocence; 
was  sentenced  to  exile.  His  chief  delight  was  in  the  society 
and  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  many  elegant  speci- 
mens remain  of  his  ability  in  relating  or  framing  philoso- 
phical conferences.  In  his  private  intercourse,  however, 
with  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  forum,  he  discovered  a 
degree  of  vanity  so  excessive,  as  hardly  to  be  reconcilable 
with  true  greatness  of  mind.  A  moderate  share  of  this 
failing  may  readily  be  excused  in  a  man,  so  very  superior 
in  education  and  talent  to  the  vast  majority  of  his  cotmtry- 
men;  still,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  Cicero  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  share  of  it,  which  made  him  the  frequent 
dupe  of  individuals,  who  could  skilfully  flatter  him,  and 
pretend  to  patriotic  feelings  for  their  country.  He  was 
also  more  credulous  than  was  justifiable  in  a  man  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world. 

Cicero  has  left  to  us  complete  instructions  and  detidls  of 
the  art  he  so  splendidly  practised ;  his  precepts  are  con- 
tained in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore,  written  A.U.C.  698, 
when,  disgusted  with  the  political  dissensions  of  the  capital, 
he  had  retired  for  the  summer  into  the  country.  The 
history  of  eloquence  is  comprehended  in  the  dialogue,  en- 
titled, Brutus  Sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  composed  while 
Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  war  against  Scipio  in  Africa.  The 
conversation  is  supposed  to  be  held  between  Cicero,  At- 
ticus,  and  Brutus,  receiving  its  name  from  the  latter,  and 
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under  a  statue  of  Plato  standing  in  the  garden  of  Cioero's 
mansion  at  Rome.  In  the  form  of  dialogue,  our  orator  has 
also  successively  treated  of  law,  metaphysics,  theology,  and 
morals.  His  grounds  of  jurisprudence  are  exphdned  in  De 
Legibus,  **  On  Laws."  Of  this  dialogue  only  three  books 
are  extant,  and  even  these  are  not  perfect  In  the  first 
discourse,  treating  of  laws  in  general,  he  lays  down  the 
sublime  doctrine,  that  the  whole  universe  being  one  im- 
mense commonwealth  of  gods  and  men,  who  participate  in 
the  same  essence,  and  are  manbers  of  the  same  oommunity ; 
reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  all  in- 
stitutions, however  modified  by  aoddent  or  custom,  are 
originally  drawn  from  the  rule  of  right  which  the  Deity  has 
impressed  on  every  virtuous  mind  That  man,  being  linked 
to  a  supreme  god,  by  reason  and  virtue;  and  the  whole  spe- 
cies being  associated  by  a  communion  of  feelings  and  in* 
terests,  laws  are  alike  foimded  on  divine  authority  and 
natural  benevolence.  That  some  actions  are  just  in  their 
own  nature,  and  ought  to  be  performed,  not  because  positive 
laws  punish  those  who  disr^ard  them,  but  for  the  sake  of 
that  equity  which  accompanies  them  independently  of  human 
ordinances.  Here,  it  is  evident,  that  Cicero  is  laying  down 
the  foundation  of  moral  right  and  justice,  and  not  discussiiig 
laws,  particularly  as  bad  and  pernicious  enactments  he  does 
not  admit  to  be  laws  at  alL  In  the  other  two  books,  the 
instruction  communicated  has  but  little  reference  to  the 
sublime  and  general  principles  with  which  he  sets  out 
Many  of  his  laws  are  only  arbitrary  municipal  regulations, 
r^aiding  the  number  of  magistrates,  the  period  of  the 
duration  of  their  offices,  the  suffinages  and  elections  of  the 
comitite ;  certainly  not  founded  either  in  the  immutable  laws 
of  providence,  or  nature. 

His  principles  and  opinions,  as  a  philosopher,  are  menti- 
oned in  a  previous  part  of  this,  volume.^     The  description 

'  Seepage  261. 
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of  service  which  Cicero  rendered  to  philosophy  will,  in 
some  measure,  appear  from  a  distinct  enumeration  of  his 
writings  on  that  science. 

On  the  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  his  principal 
works  are,  the  fragment  of  his  translation  of  Plato's  Ti- 
m»ns,  entitled,  De  Uniyersitate,  '*  On  the  Uniyerse,"  and 
his  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum,  "  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Gods,'^  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  epicureans  and  stoics, 
concerning  the  diyine  nature,  are  stated  and  examined.  To 
the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  books  on  *'  Divination 
and  FatCyVhich  are  imperfect;  also  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio,'' 
commented  on  by  Macrobius,  and  founded  on  the  Platonic 
doctrine  regarding  the  soul  of  the  world,  &c  On  moral 
philosophy  he  treats  in  several  distinct  works,  De  Finibus, 
'*  On  Moral  Ends,"  which  is  a  history  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  on  the  ultimate  ends  of  life; 
Quaostiones  Tusculanse,  "  Tusculum  Questions,"  treat 
of  the  contempt  of  death,  patience  under  bodily  pain,  the 
remedies  for  grief,  anxiety,  and  other  painful  emotions  of 
the  mind,  with  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  a  happy  life.  In 
the  dialogues  entitled  Cato  and  Laelius,  he  discourses  on 
the  consolations  of  old  age,  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
friendship.  His  explanations  of  ^'  Six  Stoical  Paradoxes," 
appear  rather  to  have  been  a  rhetorical  exercise,  than  a 
serious  disquisition  in  philosophy.  His  treatise  De  Offi- 
dis,  ''On  Moral  Offices,"  addressed  to  his  son  Marcus, 
contuns  a  valuable  summary  of  practical  ethics,  written 
chiefly  on  stoical  principles,  but  not  without  some  mixture 
of  the  Peripatetic  In  his  QusBstiones  Academicae,  ''  Aca- 
demic Questions,"  of  which  only  two  books  are  extant,  Ci- 
cero clearly  discovers  his  own  opinions.  As  a  collection  of 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  Grecian  sects,  this  piece  is 
highly  important.  Several  other  works  of  his  on  philo- 
sophy are  lost  It  is  evident  that  Cicero  rather  related  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  advanced  any  new  doctrine  from 
his  own  ideas.     He  was  himself  of  the  new  academy. 
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CioerOy  unquestionably  the  first  orator  of  hia  age  and 
nation,  has  frequently  been  compared  with  Demosthenes, 
both  by  the  ancients  and  the  modems.     In  external  or- 
ciunstances  they  were  placed  in  situations  not  dissimilar ; 
their  genius  and  capacity  were  the  same  in  many  respects, 
while  their  fate  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence.     There 
was,  however,  a  wide  difference  in  their  tempera  and  cha- 
racters.    Demosthenes  was  austere  and  melancholy  in  his 
disposition,  and  obstinate  in  Us  undertakings.     Cicero,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  of  a  lively  and  wavering  humour. 
The  former,  as  a  popular  orator  to  a  more  intellectual  and 
enthusiastic  people,  was  obliged  to  employ  the  most  accu- 
rate reasoning,  and  methodical  arrangement  in  his  argu- 
ments; by  his  impetuosity,  vehemence,  and  impasffloned 
daring,  he  required  to  carry  away  his  auditory  by  force, 
and  to  dart  into  their  bosoms  those  electric  sparks  of  elo- 
quence which  inflamed  the  mind,  and  left  no  part  of  it  fitted 
for  cool  consideration.     The  tone  of  the  Ghreek  orator  was 
also  of  a  higher  and  more  serious  cast  than  that  of  the 
Roman.     Demosthenes  was  not  a  forensic  speaker;  he  was 
not  fettered  by  the  quibbles  and  technicalities  of  law.     At 
one  time,  when  he  had  fascinated  his  countrymen  by  a  glo- 
rious burst  of  eloquence,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  thdr  atten- 
tion immediately  to  the  subject,  by  exchuming,  '^  Apphiud 
not  the  orator,  but  do  what  I  have  reconunended.     I  can- 
not save  you  by  my  words,  you  must  save  yourselves  by 
your  actions."    Cicero  was,  what  every  talented  individual 
in  the  same  department  is  to  his  predecessor,  more  insiau- 
ating  and  graceful ;  full,  flowing,  and  pompous,  he  emi^oyed 
great  pains  to  finish  his  orations,  and  polish  every  part; 
making  his  way  to  the  heart,  not  only  by  moving  the  pas- 
sions, and  calling  to  his  aid  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  by  diction 
the  most  correct  and  elegant,  while  he  conformed  to  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Soman  people.     The  for- 
mer had  more  genius,  the  latter  more  art  and  refine- 
ment 
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Eloquence  declined  during  the  Augustan  age,  when  other 
arts  and  accomplishments  attained  their  greatest  perfection. 
Affairs  were  no  longer  determined  by  an  appeal  to  an  igno- 
rant and  giddy  populace,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  a  single  chief. 
Uninterrupted  peace  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
damped  the  flame  both  of  oratory  and  sedition.  A  Catiline, 
or  a  Yerres,  under  the  steady  goyemment  of  a  prince,  could 
no  longer  run  his  a^dacious  career.  Of  the  improvements 
which  the  emperor  effected,  those  in  the  administration  of 
justice  were  the  most  beneficial;  pathos  and  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  consequently  had  less  influence  than  formerly: 
causes  now  depended  on  documents  and  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  and  not  on  a  prepossessing  exordiiun,  or  forcible 
appeal  The  practice  of  the  law  became  a  matter  of  mere 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  was  followed  only  as  a  pro- 
fession for  gain.  General  assemblies  of  the  people  were  no 
longer  held,  the  privilege  of  arraigning  the  highest  mem- 
bers of  the  state  was  abolished.  Augustus,  while  he  seemed 
to  leave  with  the  people  the  choice  of  their  magistrates,  de- 
prived them  of  the  power  of  making  laws,  and  judging  in 
cases  of  public  delinquencies.  Thus  popular  eloquence  de- 
cayed, deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  unbounded  wealth,  and 
almost  regal  power,  which  it  had  previously  conferred. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
RISE    OP   ROMAN    POETRY. 

THE  DroACTIC,  EPIC,  LYRIC,  ELEGIAC,  AND  SATIRIC — LUCRE- 
TIUB,  CATULLUGf,  VIROIL,  AND  HORACE — ILLUSTRATIONS — 
REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MUNIFICENT  PATRONAGE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS  TO  THE  LITERARY  MEN  OF  HIS  ^GE. 

The  taste  for  Greek  philosophy  had  been  fixed  for  a 
considerable  time,  before  original  poetry  made  any  advance 
among  the  Roman  people.  That  contempt  which  the  an- 
cient and  severe  republicans  felt,  or  afiected  for  the  charm 
of  the  former,  had  given  place  to  the  warmest  enthusiasm 
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in  the  minds  of  their  children.  The  young  patridauu 
were  at  length  instructed  either  by  Greeks,  or  by  na- 
tive teachers  who  had  studied  in  Greece ;  a  literary  tour 
through  that  country,  was  regarded  as  forming  an  essential 
part  in  the  education  of  a  noble  youth ;  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  Mitylene  were  looked  upon  as  the  purest  sources  for 
the  study  of  literature.  This  constant  intercourse  naturally 
led  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  philosophy,  and  finest 
clasncal  productions  of  that  most  intellectual  people,  the 
Greeks ;  and  their  country  became  to  Home,  what  Egypt 
had  been  in  some  measure  to  Greece.  It  was  thus  that  Lu- 
cretius, one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Roman  wri- 
ters, uniting  the  precision  of  the  philosopher  to  the  fire  and 
fancy  of  the  poet,  while  he  appears  to  have  had  no  perfect 
model  among  the  Greeks,  embodied  in  Roman  verse  the 
whole  Epicurean  system,  leaving  us  a  production  unrivalled 
by  any  of  the  same  description  in  succeeding  ages.  It  was 
likewise  the  same  intimate  connection  with  Greece,  which 
induced  Catullus  to  imitate  or  transkte  the  lighter  ama- 
tory and  epigrammatic  compositions  of  that  country.  Both 
these  poets  lived  in  the  period  between  the  death  of  Sylla 
and  the  accession  of  Augustus. 

Lucretius  flourished  58  B.  C, 
Regarding  the  life  of  this  eminent  poet  and  philosopher, 
history  presents  us  with  very  few  authentic  accounts.  It 
is  not  diflicult  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  want  of  informa- 
tion ;  Lucretius  lived  and  died  at  a  period  when  the  atten- 
tion of  every  citizen  was  directed  to  public  aflSdrs,  and  the 
Romans  were  distracted  by  the  ambition  of  aspiring  leaders, 
and  the  jealousies  of  contending  factions,  when  the  party 
that  triumphed  in  the  morning  was  frequently  defeated  in 
the  evening.  Besides,  the  life  of  this  poetical  philosopher  ap- 
pears to  have  been  passed  in  quiet  and  retirement ;  a  situation 
best  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  muses,  although 
affording  few  of  those  incidents  which  demand  the  pen  of  the 
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biographer.  The  exact  date  of  the  birth  of  Lucretius 
is  not  decided ;  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius» 
it  took  place  A.U.C.  658^  which  makes  him  nine  years 
younger  than  Cicero.  At  the  period  when  this  poet  was 
sent  to  Athens,  the  Epicurean  school,  for  some  time  on  the 
decline,  had  revived  under  the  munificent  patronage  of 
Lucius  Memmius,  a  Boman  citizen  of  high  rank  and  un- 
swerving virtue,  whose  son  was  a  fellow-student  with  Lu- 
cretius. It  was  now  superintended  by  Zeno  and  PhsBdrus, 
and  numbered  among  its  illustrious  pupils,  Cicero,  his 
brother  Quintus,  Cassius,  Titus  Pomponius,  from  his  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  sumamed  Attieus. 
One  of  the  dearest  friends  of  Lucretius  was  his  school  fel- 
low Memmius,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Bithynia,  when 
the  latter  was  appointed  governor  of  that  province,  and 
dedicated  his  celebrated  poem  to  him  in  terms  of  manly 
and  el^ant  courtesy,  telling  him,  that  the  hoped-for  plea- 
sure of  his  sweet  friendship^  enabled  him  to  endure  any  toil 
or  vigila — 

For  such  thy  virtue,  and  the  friendship  pure 
My  bosom  bears,  that  arduous  task  I  dare ; 
And  yield  the  sleepless  night,  in  hope  to  cull 
Some  happy  phrase,  some  well-selected  verse. 
Meet  for  the  subject,  to  dispel  each  shade, 
And  bid  the  mystic  doctrine  hail  the  day. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  it  appears  that  our  poet 
fixed  his  peaceful  abode,  and  composed  his  unrivalled  poem 
De  Berum  Natura, "  On  the  Nature  of  Things,**  in  six  books. 
The  composition  of  his  work  se€ms  to  have  afforded  him 
an  uninterrupted  source  of  pleasure ;  many  passages  testify 
the  delight  it  produced ;  he  more  than  once  bursts  forth 
into  the  following  exclamation — 

The  thirst  of  fame 
Bums  all  my  bosom,  and  through  ev*ry  nerve 
Darts  the  proud  love  of  letters  and  the  muse. 
2d 
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HiB  life,  however,  was  imfortuiuitely  abort,  although 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  poem. 
Eusebinfl  tells  us,  he  died  in  the  forty-fenrth  year  of  his  age, 
by  his  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  produced  by  a 
philter,  or  love-charm,  which  Ludlia  his  wife  had  given  to 
him,  not  with  the  design  of  depriving  him  of  life  or  reason, 
but  to  renew  or  increase  his  affection  for  her.  Others  be- 
lieve with  more  probability,  that  his  mental  alienation  pro- 
ceeded from  melancholy  on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  torn  by  the  miseries  of  fJM^on  and  civil  war,  joined 
to  the  exile  of  his  dear  friend  Memmius,  circumstances  suf- 
ficiently calculated  to  destroy  the  texture  of  so  saiatiTe 
and  delicate  a  mind  as  this  illustrious  poet  possessed. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  is,  as  the  name 
imports,  philosophic  and  didactic  in  the  strictest  acceptation 
of  these  terms.  Poems  of  this  description,  are  the  most  unfii- 
vourable  for  the  exertions  of  poetical  genius,  and  will  depend 
in  a  great  measure  for  their  beauty  and  interest  on  those  parts 
of  his  subject  which  the  author  selects,  and  on  the  digres- 
sions they  admit.  The  class  of  episodes  chosen  by  Lucretius, 
is  that  containing  declamations  against  luxury  and  vice,  re- 
flections on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  the  delights  of  rural 
retirement  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  struggle  with 
were  naturally  great  and  numerous;  we  therefore  cannot 
wonder  at  his  frequently  feeling  their  embarrassing  efiects, 
and  occasionally  alluding  to  them  in  his  progress.  The 
subject  he  selected  was  not  only  a  noble  one,  but  also  of  the 
most  profound  and  comprehensive  nature  that  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  hunfan  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  titie  by 
which  it  could  be  more  properly  designated  than  the  one 
selected  by  himself,  as  it  embraces  the  whole  scope  of  na- 
tural, metaphysical,  and  moral  philosophy ;  and  to  execute 
it  with  any  degree  of  success  required  an  extraordinary  and 
comprehensive  amount  of  knowledge.  One  great  difficulty 
which  our  poet  had  to  surmount  was  produced  by  the  Latin 
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language  itself^  which,  although  rich  and  nervous  with 
respect  to  affiiirs  belonging  to  the  senate,  or  the  forum, 
displayed  extreme  poverty  and  imbecility  in  matters  of 
metaphysical  science.  The  only  poets  who  had  preceded 
Lucretius  in  hexameter  verse,  were  Livius  Andronicus, 
Ennius,  and  Nasvius;  and  of  these  three,  the  second  alone 
was  worthy  any  degree  of  notice,  and  who  on  this  account 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  Roman  poetry, 
and  to  whom  our  poet,  with  that  suavity  of  disposition  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  pays  a  high  compli* 
ment,  proving  how  far  he  was  above  every  little  and  invi- 
dious feeling,  where  he  says — 

As  Ennius  taught,  immortal  bard,  whose  brows 
Unfading  laurels  bound,  and  still  whose  verse 
All  Rome  recites  entranc'd. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  philosophical  disquisition 
being  unsuitable  to  poetry,  in  demanding  a  dry  precision  of 
thought,  and  a  style  of  expression  rejecting  excursive  fancy 
and  ornament  of  diction,  that  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which 
is  such  an  adjunct  to  poetry  becoming  inapplicable  when 
applied  to  philosophy.  These  serious  difficulties,  however, 
Lucretius  ably  encountered  and  subdued ;  having  met  noble 
subjects  with  equal  nobility  of  language,  and  softened  the 
rugged  parts  by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his  episodes. 

The  poem,  De  Rerum  Natum,  is  divided  into  six  books ; 
it  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  theological,  physical,  and 
moral  system  of  Epicurus.  In  the  first  and  second  books, 
Lucretius  principally  expounds  the  cosmogony,  or  physical 
part  of  his  system,  laying  down  his  two  great  principles, 
that  nothing  can  be  made  of  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  annihilated  or  return  to  nothing ;  that  there  is  in  the 
universe  a  void  or  space,  in  which  atoms  interact,  which 
atoms  he  believed  to  be  the  original  component  parts  of 
all  matter,  as  well  as  of  animal  life,  and  the  modification  or 
arrangement  of  such  corpuscles  occasions,  according  to  him. 
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the  only  dSttaeaee  tn  8ab6tanoe&    Hie  third  book  opens 
with  a  panegyric  upon  Epiciiru&    From  the  nature  and 
propertiefl  of  atoms,  the  poet  adranoeB  to  a  more  deta3ed 
aoooont  oi  their  reaolt     Here  he  hjn  down  hk  doctrine, 
that  the  aool  is  altogether  material,  and  compounded  of 
different  gases  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere;  mud  that,  in 
conseqaence  of  its  materiality,  it  is  mortal,  and  perishes 
with  the  body.     He  then  combats  the  anxiety  and  terror  of 
mankiml  apon  oontcm^ating  the  prospect  of  death,  whether 
as  a  state  of  annihilation  or  of  future  punishment,  and  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  popular  mythol<^cal  fiblee  of  his 
country  respecting  a  future  state  of  punishment,  and  hence 
ridicules  the  absurdity  of  any  undue  anxiety  on  either 
account     He  then  concludes  with  his  opioionB  on  the  best 
means  of  moderating  such  anxiety,  and  consequently  of 
giving  to  life  what  he  considers  its  truest  relish  and  enjoy- 
ment.    Rarely  indeed,  have  arguments  been  arranged  with 
such  skill  and  talent  as  the  poet  displays  on  this  part  of  his 
subject     In  the  fourth  book  the  poet  proceeds  to  illastrate 
the  nature  of  sense  and  perception,  as  well  in  sleep  as  in 
vigilance ;  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  senses,  and  tbe 
fallacy  of  the  mind  in  its  judgment ;  the  passion  and  eco- 
nomy of  love,  with  the  physical  evils  of  licentious  indul- 
gence in  the  ruin  of  health,  fortune,  and  reputation ;  the 
superior  pleasures  of  virtuous  afiection ;  the  importance  of 
an  amiable  disposition  to  domestic  felicity,  and  its  triumpb 
over  every  opposition.     The  fifth  book  commences  with  a 
declaration  on  the  difficulty  of  composing  an  eulogy  equal 
to  the  merits  of  Epicurus :  the  contents  of  this  book  ex- 
plains the  origin  and  laws  of  the  visible  world,*  chaos,  and 
creation  in  its  r^ular  and  progressive  order ;  rise  of  the 
v^etable  and  animal  world ;  description  of  primeval  life 
and  manners ;  origin  of  superstition  and  mythology,  mine^ 
ralogy,  art  of  war,  the  useful  and  polite  sciences,  their  pro- 
gress and  tendency  towards  perfection.     The  sixth  book 
begins  with  a  panegyric  on  Athens  as  the  inventress  and 
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first  promoter  of  the  useful  and  polite  arts,  but  especially 
as  the  birth-place  of  Epicurus.  It  also  contains  the  opinions 
of  the  poet  on  the  different  meteors  of  the  heavens,  and  an 
explanation  of  their  causes ;  magnetism,  and  its  theory ; 
endemic  and  pestilential  diseases,  concluding  with  a  minute 
and  pathetic  account  of  the  plague  which  depopulated 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  a  description  very 
extraordinary,  whether  we  consider  the  precise  and  appro- 
priate terms  employed,  without  a  word  to  offend  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy,  or  the  nervous  and  captivating  language 
portraying  the  history  of  that  awful  pestilence. 

The  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Warton,  a  profound 
scholar  and  a  judicious  critic,  on  the  sublime  poem  of 
Lucretius  is  thus  expressed :  '^  I  am  next  to  speak  of 
Lucretius,  whose  merit  as  a  poet  has  never  yet  been 
sufficiently  displayed,  and  who  seems  to  have  had  more 
fire,  spirit,  and  energy  than  any  of  the  Roman  poets,  not 
excepting  Virgil  himself.  Whoever  imagines  that  Lucre- 
tius has  not  a  great  genius,  is  desired  to  cast  his  eye  on  two 
pictures  he  has  given  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem ; 
the  first  of  Venus,  with  her  lover  Mars,  beautiful  to  the 
last  degree,  and  more  glowing  than  any  picture  painted  by 
Titian ;  the  second  of  that  terrible  and  gigantic  figure,  the 
daemon  of  Superstition,  worthy  the  energetic  pencil  of 
Michael  Angelo."    Thus  drawn: 

Parent  of  Rome  I  by  gods  and  men  belov'd. 
Benignant  Venus  I  thou  I  the  sail-clad  main, 
And  fruitful  earth,  as  round  the  seasons  roU, 
With  life  who  swellest,  for  by  thee  all  live. 
And  living  hail  the  cheerful  light  of  day. 
Thee,  goddess,  at  thy  gkd  approach,  the  winds. 
The  tempests  fly ;  dedalian  earth  to  thee 
Pours  forth  her  sweetest  flow'rets,  Ocean  laughs. 
And  the  blue  heavens  in  cloudless  splendour  deck'd. 
For,  when  the  Spring  first  opes  her  frolic  eye, 
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And  genial  zephyrs  long  lock'd  up  respire. 
Thee,  goddess,  then  the  aerial  birds  oonfeasy 
To  rapture  stung  through  ev'ry  shiy'ring  plume. 
Thee,  the  wild  herds;  hence,  o'er  the  joyous  glebe 
Bounding  at  large ;  or,  with  undaunted  chest, 
'  Stemming  the  torrent  tides.    Through  all  that  lives 
So,  by  thy  charms,  thy  blandishments  o*erpower'd. 
Springs  the  warm  wish  thy  footsteps  to  pursue. 
Since,  then,  with  universal  sway  thou  rul'st. 
And  thou  alone ;  nor  aught  without  thee  springs. 
Aught  gay  or  lovely ;  thee  I  woo  to  guide 
Aright  my  flowing  song,  that  aims  to  paint 
To  Memmius'  view  the  essences  of  things. 
Memmius,  my  friend,  by  thee  from  earliest  youths 
O  goddess  I  led,  and  trained  to  every  grace. 
Then  O,  vouchsafe  thy  favour,  power  divine  I 
And  with  immortal  eloquence  inspire. 
Quell  too,  the  fury  of  the  hostile  world. 
And  lull  to  peace,  that  all  the  strain  may  hear. 
For  peace  is  thine ;  on  thy  soft  bosom  he. 
The  warlike  field  who  sways,  almighty  Mars, 
Struck  by  triumphant  love's  eternal  wound, 
Keclines  full  frequent ;  with  uplifted  gase 
On  thee  he  feeds  his  longing  lingering  eyes. 
And  all  his  soul  hangs  quivering  from  thy  lips. 
Ope  thy  bland  voice  and  intercede  for  Rome. 
For  while  th'  unsheath'd  sword  is  brandished,  vain 
And  all  unequal  is  the  poet's  song ; 
And  vain  th'  attempt  to  claim  his  patron's  ear. 

On  superstition,  and  its  malignant  eflfects  on  mankind, 
Lucretius  says. 

Them  long  the  tyrant  pow'r 
Of  superstition  sway'd,  uplifting  proud 
Her  head  to  heaven,  and  with  horrific  limbs 
Brooding  o'er  earth;  till  he,  the  man  of  Greece,^ 
'  Meaning  Epicurus. 
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AoBpicious  rose,  who  first  the  combat  dar'd» 
And  broke  in  twain  the  monster's  iron  rod. 
No  thunder  him,  no  fell  revenge  pursu'd 
Of  heay'n  incens'd,  or  deities  in  arms. 
Urg'd  rather,  hence,  with  more  determin'd  soul. 
To  burst  through  nature's  portals,  from  the  crowd 
TVith  jealous  caution  clos'd;  the  flaming  walls 
Of  heaven  to  scale,  and  dart  his  dauntless  eye. 
Till  the  vast  whole  before  him  stood  display'd. 
Hence  taught  he  us  triumphant  what  might  spring, 
And  what  forbear;  what  pow'rs  inherent  lurk. 
And  where  their  bounds  and  issues.     And  hence  we. 
Triumphant  too,  o'er  Superstition  rise. 
Contemn  her  errors,  and  unfold  the  heavens. 
Nor  deem  the  truths  philosophy  reveals 
Corrupt  the  mind,  or  prompt  to  impious  deeds. 
No;  Superstition'  may,  and  nought  so  soon. 
But  wisdom  never. 

Here  the  poet  introduces,  with  exquisite  art,  the  affecting 
episode  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agan 
memnon,  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  in  order  to  procure  a  fa- 
vourable wind  for  the  Greek  navy,  on  its  expedition  against 
Troy. 

Lucretius  opens  his  second  book  with  an  el^ance  and 
beauty  of  imagery,  which  have  produced  a  host  of  imita- 
tors. The  pursuit  of  knowledge  differs  essentially  from 
every  other  exertion;  and  although  it  has  difiiculties  and 
labours,  stiU  its  path  is  free  from  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, while  the  individual  who  gains  possession  of  its  sum- 
mit feels  himself  elevated  above  his  fellow-men,  and  may 
regard  with  calmness  the  crowds  below  him  struggling  for 
less  noble  objects. 

'  Modem  authors  have  correctly  denominated  superstition,  under 
the  term  of  fanaticism,  as  the  nnnataral  offspring  of  religion,  and 
the  immediate  source  of  every  shocking  and  inhuman  rite. 
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Uuw  $weec  to  ^cauiJ,  when  tempests  tear  the  main. 

On  the  firm  did^  and  mark  dke  seunan's  toil ! 

Not  that  AootherV  ikoger  soothes  the  souly 

But  brum  :«i]ch  toil  bow  sweet  to  feel  secure  ! 

How  tfweec  at  \fistsinct:  frum  the  strife,  to  view 

Coatending:  hu&bN  and  hear  die  d^h  of  war! 

But  $we«ter  £ur  od  wi:^!  ^m^s  he^fats  serene^ 

Upheld  by  truth  to  fix  our  firm  abode ; 

To  w:ueh  the  giddr  crowd  that  deep  below. 

For  ever  wander  in  porsnit  of  hfiss; 

To  mark  the  ^strife  ftnr  hoooora^  and  renown. 

For  wit  and  wealth,  Loaatiatey  ceaseless  urg'd 

Daj  after  Jaj,  with  Libour  unrestrained. 

O  wretched  mortak !  race  penrerae  and  blind  ! 

Through  what  dr^ud  dark,  and  perilous  poisuita 

Pass  je  this  hhumI  of  being !  know  ye  not 

Of  all  yc  toil  tor,  nature  Ettle  asks 

But  tor  the  body  fireedom  firom  disease^ 

And  sweet  unanxiou^  ijuiet  for  the  mind? 

The  poets  Empeiktcles^'  and  Enmos  appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  <i;uides  of  Lucretius^  although  be  certainly  was 
the  most  ordinal  poet  of  his  age  and  nation.  If  bereceiTed 
any  benefit  from  the  former,  he  has  been  hmsh  and  elo- 
quent in  his  commendation&  One  ot  the  most  fieasoBg 
features  in  this  Latin  poet,  is  the  tone  of  admiration 
and  reqpect  in  which  he  writes  of  his  illustrious  prede- 


'  Empedodes  was  a  (^osopher,  poet,  and  historian  of  Agri- 
gentom,  in  Sicily ;  he  flomished  444  B.  C.  He  was  the  disdple 
of  Telanges,  the  Pythagorean,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migradon  to  soch  a  degree  of  abeordity,  that  he  belioTed  he  wai 
iuccessiTely  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  lastly  Empedodes. 
His  poetry  on  the  opiuions  of  Pythagons^  and  his  own  trans- 
migrations, was  bold,  animated,  and  much  admired. 
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The  following  beautiful  dirge  is  said  to  have  been  chaunted 
at  the  Athenian  funerals,  and  consequently  derived  from 
the  Greeks.     It  commences: 

Nam  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  lasta,  &c. 
"  But  thy  dear  home  shall  never  greet  thee  morel 
No  more  the  best  of  wives!  thy  babes  belov'd. 
Whose  haste  half  met  thee,  emulous  to  snatch 
The  dulcet  Idss  that  rous'd  thy  secret  soul, 
Agfun  shall  never  hasten  I  nor  thine  arm. 
With  deed  heroic,  guard  thy  country's  weal! 
O  mournful,  mournful  fate  I    But  thou  art  safe  I 
The  sleep  of  death  protects  thee!  and  secures 
From  all  th'  unnumber'd  woes  of  mortal  life! 
While  we,  alas  I  the  sacred  urn  around 
That  holds  thine  ashes,  shall  insatiate  weep. 
Nor  time  destroy  the  hopeless  grief  we  feel  1^ 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  third  book,  the  poet  introduces 
the  magnificent  prosopoposia  of  nature  rebuking  her  children 
for  then:  regrets,  and  die  injustice  of  their  complaints  at 
leaving  the  world,  in  a  strain  exceedingly  solemn,  affecting, 
and  sublime.     Thus: 

O  mortal,  whence  these  useless  fears? 
This  weak,  superfluous  sorrow  ?  why  th'  approach 
Dread'st  thou  of  death?    For  if  the  time  elaps'd 
Have  smil'd  propitious,  and  not  all  its  gifts. 
As  though  adventured  in  a  leaky  vase. 
Been  idly  wasted,  profitless,  and  vain. 
Why  quit'st  thou  not,  thou  fool  I  the  feast  of  life 
Fill'd,  and  with  mind  all  panting  for  repose? 
But  if  thyself  have  squandered  every  boon. 
And  of  the  past  grown  weary — Why  demand 
More  days  to  kill,  more  blessings  to  pervert. 
Nor  rather  headlong  hasten  to  thine  end? 
For  nothing  further  can  my  powers  devise 
To  please  thee ;  things  for  ever  things  succeed 
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Undhoig^tL  aad  wooU  do^  though  revolving  jean 
Siiould  jpue  thj  vigoar,  nd  tfaj  brittle  firame 
Live  o^er  all  time ;  e*eii  •"■pK^r  wouUs't  thou  then 
M.irk  how  anTuied  all  creation  moyes. 

He  coQtinues: 

Were  nature  thit5  t*  addren  us,  ooold  we  fiul 

To  fwl  the  justice  of  her  keen  lebnke  ? 

So  true  the  picture,  the  adrice  so  aage ! 

But  to  the  wretch  who  moans  th*  approach  of  death 

With  grief  onmeasard,  louder  nught  she  raise 

Her  Toice  acTcre-    *  VHe  cowaid !  dry  thine  eyes 

Hence  with  thj  aurlfing  schttows,  and  depart  ? 

Should  he,  moreo  er,  haye  past  man's  mid-day  hour — 

*  What!  thou  hment?  already  who  hast  reap'd 

An  ample  harvest  ?  by  desiring  thus 

The  past  once  morey  the  present  thou  Maon^at, 

And  lite  flies  on  imperfect,  unenjoy'd. 

And  death  untimelT  meets  thee  ere  thy  sonl, 

Cloy*d  with  the  banquet  is  prepared  to  rise. 

Leave  then,  to  others,  bUss  thy  years  should  sihun. 

Come,  cheerful  kare  it,  since  stiU  leave  thou  must. 

Many  of  the  poets  who  have  painted  the  golden  age,  and 
Ovid  in  particular,  have  exhiUted  mankind  as  beccHning 
more  vicious  and  unha{^y  with  the  advance  of  time ;  Lu- 
cretius, however,  in  a  more  philoeophical  and  amiable  epnU 
represents  men  as  continually  in^uroving.  He  has  fixed  on 
wedded  love  as  the  first  great  softener  of  the  human  heart, 
followed  by  the  cultivation  of  music  and  progressive  im- 
provement The  following  lines  are  remarkable  for  ten- 
derness, pority,  and  truth : 

Yet  when  at  length,  rude  huts  they  once  devised. 
And  fires,  and  garments,  and  in  union  sweet, 
Man  wedded  woman,  the  pure  jogrs  indulged 
Of  chaste  connubial  love,  and  children  rose. 
The  rough  barbarians  soften'd.     The  warm  hearth 
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Their  frames  so  cheer'd,  they  no  more  would  bear 
As  erst,  th'  unoover'd  skies ;  the  nuptial  bed 
Broke  their  first  wildness,  and  the  fond  caress 
Of  prattling  children  from  the  bosom  chas'd 
Their  stem  ferocious  manners.     Neighbours  now 
Join'd  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  resolv'd 
The  softer  sex  to  cherish;  and  their  babes. 
And  own'd  by  gestures,  signs,  and  sounds  uncouth, 
'Twas  just  the  weaklier  to  protect  from  harm. 
Yet  all  such  bonds  obey'd  not ;  but  the  good. 
The  larger  part  their  faith  still  uncorrupt 
Kept,  or  the  race  of  man  had  long  expir'd. 
Nor  sire  to  son  transferred  the  life  received. 

•  « 

And  from  the  liquid  warblings  of  the  birds 
Leam'd  they  their  first  rude  notes,  ere  music  yet 
To  the  'rapt  ear  had  tun'd  the  measur'd  dress. 
And  zephyr,  whisp'ring  through  the  hollow  reeds, 
Taught  the  first  swains  the  hollow  reeds  to  sound; 
Whence  woke  they  soon  those  tender  trembUng  tones 
Which  the  sweet  pipe,  when  by  the  fingers  prest, 
Pours  o'er  the  hills,  the  vales,  and  woodlands  wild. 
Haunts  of  lone  shepherds,  and  the  rural  gods. 
So  growing  time  points,  ceaseless,  something  new. 
And  human  skill  evolves  it  into  day. 
Thus  sooth'd  they  ev'ry  care,  with  music  thus, 
Clos'd  ev'ry  meal,  for  vests  the  bosom  then. 
And  oft  they  threw  them  on  the  velvet  grass. 
Near  gliding  streams,  by  shadowy  trees  o'er-arch'd. 
And  void  of  costly  wealth,  found  still  the  means 
To  gladden  life.  •  • 

Thus  navigation,  agriculture,  arms. 

Laws,  buildings,  highways,  drap'ry,  all  esteem'd 

Useful  to  life,  or  to  the  bosom  dear; 

Song,  painting,  scidpture,  their  {perpetual  need, 
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And  long  experience  fashion'd  and  lefin'd. 

So  growing  time  points  ceaaeless  Bomething  new, 

And  human  ddll  eyolveB  it  into  day; 

And  art  harmonious  ever-aiding  art 

All  reach,  at  length,  perfection's  topmost  pcMnt 

In  defiance  of  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  Lucretios, 
it  was  impossible,  fiK»n  the  nature  of  his  subject,  but  tint 
some  portions  of  it  would  be  found  incapable  of  poetiol 
embelUshment,  and  for  such,  allowances  must  be  made; 
neither  can  they  seriously  derogate  from  the  merits  of  his 
magnificent  and  beautiful  poem.     Didactic  poetry  is  ns- 
questionably  that  in  which  the  Romans  surpassed  tbdr 
predecessors  the  Oreeks,  because  it  depends  as  much  opo& 
information  and  acquirements  as  upon  imaginadon^  and  the 
world  was  wiser  in  the  later  age  of  this  poet  than  in  tfae 
time  of  Homer,  or  even  Pericles.    It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, however,  to  observe,  with  what  a  sfMrit  of  QS- 
thinking  perverse  malignity,   Lucretius    and   £picun2^* 
whose  philosophical  doctrines  he  followed,  have  been  cs- 
lunmiated.     It  is  evident,  that  these  two  eminent  men, 
while  using  the  word  pleasure,  meant  virtue  in  its  strictest 
sense ;  and  if  the  system  of  philosophy,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Epicurus  came  to  be  abused,  like  every  other  good 
institution  in  this  world,  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  the  odimn 
on  him.     In  reviewing  the  life  and  works  of  Lucretiufl^  ^^ 
appears  to  be  almost  invariably  overlooked,  that  he  lived 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
acquainted  with  the  sublime  and  excellent  truths  then  pro* 
mulgated ;  indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very  grandeur  of 
his  genius  had  caused  abuse  to  be  more  intolerant    The 
imitations  and  refutations  of  this  eminent  philosopher  and 
poet,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  a  list  of  names  would  be 
too  long  to  insert,  and  it  is  less  necessary,  as  he  has  not  yet 

'  For  a  brief  sketch  of  his  doctrines,  see  page  271  of  this  volume. 
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met  with  a  rival.     The  prediction  of  Ovid  hajs  been  accom- 
plished: 

Carmina  sublimis  tone  sunt  peritura  Lucreti^ 

Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  ima  dies. 
^^  Lucretius'  lofty  song  shall  live  in  deathless  fame. 

Till  fate  dissolves  at  once  this  imiversal  frame." 

In  a  review  of  Latin  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  imitative  spirit  of  Boman  poetry,  and  the  constant 
resemblance  of  the  latter  to  some  Greek  original  None 
of  his  poetical  predecessors  was  more  intimate  with  the 
works  of  Greek  authors  than  Catullus,  whose  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  beauties  obtained  for  him  the  appella- 
tion Doctus,  or  the  learned.  He  translated  a  number  of 
the  shorter,  and  more  delicate  pieces  of  the  Greek  poets, 
an  attempt  considered  impossible  before  he  accomplished 
the  task,  although  the  humour  of  their  comedies,  the  pa- 
thos of  their  tragedies,  and  the  powerful  romance  of  the 
Odyssey  had  stood  the  transformation  into  a  new  language. 
He  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Lucretius,  and  after  him 
the  most  distinguished  poet  of  his  time. 

Catullus  flourished  52  B.  C. 
He  was  bom  not  at  Sirmio,  where  he  afterwards  resided, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  at  Verona,  according  to  the 
Eusebian  chronicle  A.  XJ.  C.  666 ;  but,  according  to  other 
authorities,  in  667  or  668.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  a  topic  of  debate,  and  of  his  life  few  particulars 
are  known  with  certainty.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
and  in  early  life  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Manlius 
Torquatus,  a  distinguished  patrician,  who  introduced  him 
into  the  best  society  at  Rome,  continued  his  patron  for 
life,  and  conferred  on  him  numerous  favours.  In  the  ca- 
pital, the  poet  who  had  personal  appearance  to  invite  fa- 
vour, and  health  to  endure  dissipation,  became  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  fair  and  the  gay,  and  passed  a  short  career  of 
gallantry  and  pleasure.  He  impaired  his  fortune  by  his 
extravagance,  and  complains  in  his  writings  of  his  poverty, 
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although  he  oonld  not  be  indigeiit,  as  he  possessed  an  de- 
gant  villa  on  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio,  and  a  fiunn  in  the 
Tiburtine  territory.     His  means  were  ako  materially  in- 
creased^  as  we  learn  from  the  epistle  to  Manlius,  by  the 
generosity  of  his  noble  patron.     It  would    appear,  that 
the  distresses  of  which  he  complains  were  the  temporaiy 
result  of  imprudences,  which  also  involved  him  in  law  suit^ 
as  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  his  thanks  to  Cicero,  for 
forensic  exertions  in  his  behalf,  and  from  his  intimacy  with 
so  many  lawyers.     To  repair  his  fortune,  he  was  indoced 
to  accompany  Lucius  Memmius,  the  celebrated  patron  of 
Lucretius,  to  Bithjmia,  when  he  was  appointed  psmtxxr  of 
that  province ;  but  he  returned  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations, which  fiulure  he  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
mius,  whom  he  takes  more  than  one  opportunity  to  lasb 
and  expose.     While  on  this  expedition  he  lost  a  beloved 
brother  near  Troy,  and  for  whose  death  he  has  poured  forth 
reiterated  lamentations,  seldom  surpassed  in  delicacy  and 
pathos.     He  returned  to  Rome  with  a  broken  constitution, 
and  lacerated  heart;  and  from  that  period  till  his  decease, 
he  appears  to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  licentious  indulgences,  either  in  the 
capital,  or  in  the  retirement  of  Sirmio.     The  period  of  hid 
death  is  not  positively  ascertained.     According  to  Euse- 
bius  he  died  at  thirty,  while  Virgil  was  still  a  youth  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Cremona.     Some  writers  assert,  that 
he  lived  till  A.  U.  C.  705 ;  and  Cicero,  in  his  letters,  men- 
tioning his  verses  against  Caesar  and  Mamurra,  represents 
them  as  newly  written  and  seen  by  the  dictator  in  708. 
If  such  be  correct,  he  roust  have  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age  at  his  decease. 

When  we  consider  the  taste  and  genius  of  this  eminent 
poet,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  did  not  aspire  to  a 
character  more  worthy  of  approbation  and  esteem,  than  that 
of  an  idle  and  dissipated  man  of  fashion.     He  was  devotedly 
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attached  to  Clodia,^  already  mentioned  in  Cicero's  defence 
of  CaeUuSy  a  beautiful  but  worthless  woman,  whom  he  has 
celebrated  in  his  verses  under  the  name  of  Lesbia;  he  also 
numbered  among  his  mistresses  Hypsithilla  and  Aufilena, 
ladies  of  Verona.     Such  associates  brought  with  them  their 
usual  consequences,  anxiety,  injury  to  fortune  and  charac- 
ter, with  that  feeling  of  helpless  tormenting  d^radation 
which  places  Catullus  occasionally  in  a  ridiculous  and 
painful  light     Among  his  friends  he  ranked   not  only 
many  men  of  fashion  at  Rome,  but  also  a  number  of 
eminent  literary  and  political  characters,  such  as  Cornelias 
Nepos,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poems ;  Cicero,  Asinius 
Pollio,  &c     Catullus  is  the  earliest  of  the  Roman  lyric 
poets ;  his  verses  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  indulgence  and 
commemoration  of  the  feelings  of  love,  friendship,  and  dis- 
like.    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distribute  them  into 
three  classes,  the  lyric,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic;  but 
there  is  no  such  separation  in  the  best  manuscripts,  neither 
can  they  with  propriety  be  so  classified.     Indeed  the  poet 
styles  his  collection  Libellum  Singularem,  ''a  singular  little 
book,"  a  truly  correct  definition,  when  we  remember  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  Latin  poetry,  and  the 
first  who  used  such  a  variety^  of  measures;  thus  the  nup- 
tials of  Peleus  and  Thetis  are  in  hexameter  verse,  others  in 
Iambic  or  Phalangian,  besides  the  Sapphic  stanza,  and 
hexameter  and  pentameter  lines  used  alternately,  consti- 
tuting the  elegiac  verse  ehiployed  in  his  elegies.     His  poems 
have  the  same  variety  of  character ;  the  Idyllia  are  tender, 
natural,  and  picturesque;  the  Epithalamiums,  or  nuptial 
songs,  are  accurate  in  description,  pathetic  and  impas- 
sioned; his  elegies  are  mournful  and  affecting;   the  epi- 
grams pointed  and  satirical,  but  sadly  abusive  and  licentious. 
The  different  kinds  of  poetry  which   Catullus,    though 
not  the  inventor,  first  introduced  at  Rome,  were  imitated 

'  See  page  881  of  this  Yolame. 
'  In  his  poems  Catullus  has  employed  13  different  sorts  of  verses. 
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and  carried  to  high  perfection  by  his  countrjnnen ;  thns 
Horace  followed  and  excelled  him  in  lyric  oompo^tioiis : 
the  elegiac  strain  was  cultivated  with  suooess  by  Ovid, 
Hbullus,  and  Propertius,  being  applied  by  them  to  the 
expression  of  amatory  sentiments ;  while  Martial  became 
Us  superior  in  epigram,  although  it  is  not  to  the  latter  that 
Catullus  owes  his  fame.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  hi^ 
pieces  scarcely  to  be  imitated,  and  which  exhibit  the  united 
effects  of  warmth  of  imagination,  energy  of  thought,  grace, 
and  elegance. 

The  following  verses,  addressed  to  the  favourite  sparrow 
of  Lesbia»  in  her  absence,  have  always  been  much  admired, 
and  imitated  by  numerous  authors. 

Dear  sparrow,  long  my  fiiir's  delight. 
Which  in  her  breast  to  lay. 
To  give  her  finger  to  whose  bite. 
Whose  puny  anger  to  excite. 
She  oft  is  wont  to  play. 

For  thus,  when  we  are  forc'd  to  part. 
Her  thoughts  she  from  me  steals ; 
Thus  solaces  by  sportive  art 
The  soft  regret,  the  fretful  smart, 
I  fondly  hope  she  feels. 

Then  may  not  I  in  absence  play. 
As  she  has  play'd  with  thee ; 
Nor  thou,  who  couldst  her  grief  allay. 
Assuage  my  pangs  when  she's  away. 
And  bring  relief  to  me. 

*  The  poet's  address  to  Lesbia  herself,  exhibiting  a  perfect  spe- 
ctmen  of  mouraful  aod  pathetic  sentiment,  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  page  266,  volnme  the  first. 
**  Vivamiis,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amenas. 
♦  • 

Soles  occidere  et  redire  {lossant 
Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  breyis  Ins, 
Nox  est  perpetna  una  dormienda. 
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On  the  death  of  the  sparrow,  is  a  lamentation  over  the 
same  bird,  held  in  high  estimation.  Juvenal  and  Martial 
aUude  to  it;  Noel  mentions  above  thirty  imitations  in 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian.  Henry  Stephens  has 
applied  it  to  bewail  the  death  of  a  young  friend  through 
intemperance ;  it  is  also  imitated  by  William  Cartwright, 
and  by  Lord  Byron  in  his  Hours  of  Idleness. 

Mourn,  all  ye  loves  and  graces  mourn. 
Ye  wits,  ye  gallant,  and  ye  gay; 
Death  from  my  fair  her  bird  has  torn, 
Her  much-lov'd  sparrow  snatch'd  away. 

Her  very  eyes  she  priz'd  not  so. 
For  he  was  fond,  and  knew  my  fair 
Well  as  young  girls  their  mothers  know. 
Flew  to  her  breast  and  nestl'd  there. 

When  fluttering  round  from  place  to  place. 
He  gaily  chirp'd  to  her  alone; 
He  now  that  gloomy  path  must  trace. 
Whence  fate  permits  return  to  none. 

Oh  evil  deed  I  oh  sparrow  dead  I 
Oh  what  a  wretch,  if  thou  canst  see 
My  fair  one's  eyes  with  weeping  red. 
And  know  how  much  she  grieves  for  thee ! 

The  favourite  villa^  of  Catullus  was  on  the  peninsula  of 
Sirmio,  now  called  Sermione,  which  juts  into  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus,  now  the  Lago  di  Grnrda.     This  peninsula  retains  all 

'  In  the  year  1797  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  visited  in  person  the  retreat  of  Ca- 
tnllas.  while  travelling  from  Milan  to  Peseriano  to  conclnde  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Ahout  two  years  afterwards  the  French 
officers  employed  at  the  siege  of  Peschiera,  eight  miles  from  Sirmio, 
gave  a  brilliant  fete  in  this  classic  rotiroment  in  honour  of  the  poet, 
as  soon  as  their  military  operations  had  been  successfully  termi- 

2  E 
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its  beauty,  which  is  not  soipassed  by  any  spot  m  Italy ; 
remains  of  jnlasters,  archesy  and  snbtemaeoiu  apartments 
are  still  Tinble.  The  poet,  on  his  return  to  his  oouuirj 
house,  has  addressed  to  it  the  following  beaatifiil  linea* 

Sinnio,  of  all  the  shores  the  gem. 
The  isles  where  dzding  Neptune  strays. 
Whether  the  vast  and  boisterous  main. 
Or  lake's  more  lunjud  waves  they  stem. 
How  gladly  on  thy  lands  I  gaze  I 
How  blest  to  yiut  thee  again  I 

I  scarce  beUeve,  while  rapt  I  stand. 
That  I  have  left  the  Thynian  fields. 
And  all  Bithynia  far  behind, 
And  safely  view  my  fisivourite  land. 
Oh  bliss,  when  care  dispersing  yields 
To  full  repose  the  placid  mind  I 

Then  when  the  mind  its  load  lays  down ; 
When  we  regain,  all  hazards  past. 
And  with  long  ceaseless  travel  tir'd. 
Our  household  god  again  our  own; 
And  press  in  tranquil  sleep  at  last 
The  well-known  bed  so  oft  desired. 

This  can  alone  atonement  make 
For  every  toiL    Hail,  Sinnio  sweet  I 
Be  gay,  thy  lord  hath  ceas'd  to  roam  I 
Ye  laughing  waves  of  Lydia's  lake, 
Smile  all  around  I  thy  master  greet 
With  all  thy  smiles,  my  pleasant  home  I 

Besides  his  villa,  Catullus  had  a  farm  which  stood  on  the 
confines  of  the  Sabine  and  Tiburtine  territory,  consequently 

nated :  nay,  k>  far  did  they  carry  their  respect  to  his  memory,  that 
the  troops  were  marched  from  that  canton  to  another  diitrict 
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disputes  might  arise  as  to  which  it  belonged ;  why  Catullus 
preferred  Tibur  does  not  appear.  Horace  calls  Tibur,  now 
Tivoli,  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  on  earth,  and  wishes  it  to 
be  the  retirement  of  his  old  age.     The  poet's  lines  are-— 

Whether,  my  farm,  the  Sabine  bounds, 
Or  Tibur  hold  thy  peaceful  grounds ; 
(For  those  who  love  me  like  a  friend 
Call  thee  of  Tibur,  those  who  come 
To  vex  my  pride  with  any  sum 
That  thou  art  Sabine  will  contend.) 

But  whether  that,  or  truly  dass'd 
'Mong  Tibur's  lands,  well-pleas'd  Fve  pass'd 
Some  days  in  thy  sequester'd  seat 
Thou  from  my  loaded  breast  hast  driv'n 
A  cough  my  stomach's  sins  had  giv'n, 
Deserv'd  by  many  a  costly  treat 

And  when  I  plainly  hop'd  to  feed 
As  Sextius'  guest,  my  host  would  read 
His  speech  'gainst  Attius,  made  of  old. 
'Twas  full  of  poison  and  disease ; 
It  made  me  shiver,  made  me  sneeze. 
And  gave  me  a  bad  cough  and  cold. 

At  length  I  fled  into  thy  breast; 
And  then,  with  med'cine  and  with  rest. 
Have  cur'd  myself  in  little  time : 
So  now,  in  health  and  spirits  gay. 
My  warmest  thanks  to  thee  I  pay. 
Who  thus  hast  done  away  my  crime. 

The  following  poem,  independently  of  its  beauties,  is  va- 
luable as  containing  a  description  of  the  nuptial  rite  of  the 
ancients.  The  Epithalamimn  was  usually  sung  by  youths 
and  maidens  as  the  bride  proceeded  from  her  parents'  house 
to  that  of  her  husband's.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  a  few 
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ArooBii  tiiT  bcw  dtt  dbpkt 
vf  mgniu  BKjonBi  cncwni  a ; 
Ami  bna^  dtt  vcu  win  cnnnoii  d|jrV^ 
Tbe  refniee  of  dtt  UoaUDgbEU^ 
CoflBe»  jc^TOOB^  wUe  tkr  feet  of  sncnr 
Wkk  fdlow  Miiih  bd^dj  ^knr ! 

Arooae  tlnec  on  dnsk^ipj  dsy^: 
Carol  tiie  hjwtaital  ky: 
Bake  in  tke  atnbi  tkj  ahrer  Toioe ; 
And  IB  tke  friTtal  daace  rcjoiee; 
And  bff»fidk  Ugh  ^  bfittfiil  8^ 
Tbegiuffiiig  toidiof  flnung  pine. 


Ye  Tirguks  vbom  a  daj  like  this 
Awaits  to  greet  with  eqnal  bli8B» 
Oh!  join  the  8ong»  your  Toioes  ndae 
To  Ul  the  god  ye  loTe  to  fuke. 
Oh  Hymen!  god  of  fiuthfni  pain ; 
Oh  Hymen!  hear  our  eftraeat  pmy'ral 


Thy  influence  teara»  thy  fond  behest. 
The  damsel  firom  her  mother's  hreist ; 
And  yields  her  blooming  blushing  charms 
To  hqypy  man*8  reeistlesB  arms. 
Oh  Hymen!  god  of  faithful  pairs; 
Oh  Hjrmen !  hear  our  earnest  pray 'rs ! 
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Unbar  the  door,  the  gates  unfold  I 
The  bashful  virgin  comes.    Behold, 
How  red  the  nuptial  torches  ghre ; 
How  bright  they  shake  their  splendid  hair  I 
Come>  gentle  bride  I    The  waning  day 
fiebukes  thy  ling'ring  cold  delay. 

We  will  not  blame  thy  bashful  fears, 
Beluctant  step  and  gushing  tears, 
That  chide  the  swift  approach  of  night 
To  give  thy  bridegroom  all  his  right. 
Yet  come,  sweet  bride !     The  waning  day 
Rebukes  thy  ling'ring  cold  delay. 

As  round  the  husband  elm  entwine 
The  tendrils  of  the  clinging  vine, 
Thus  will  he  woo  thee  still  to  place 
Bound  him  a  fondling  close  embrace. 
Come,  gentle  bride  I    The  waning  day 
Rebukes  thy  ling'ring  cold  delay. 

Raise,  boys,  the  beaming  torches  high  I 
She  comes — ^but  veil'd  from  ev'ry  eye; 
The  deeper  dyes  her  blushes  hide : 
With  songs,  with  paeans  greet  the  bride  I 
Hail  Hymen  I  god  of  faithful  pairs  I 
Hail  Hymen  I  who  has  heard  our  pray'rsl 

Now  pour  the  warm  Fescennine^  lays. 
And  all  the  bridegroom's  feelings  raise : 
Now  let  his  pure,  his  plighted  hand 
Throw  nuts  to  all  the  youthful  band. 
Base  emblems  of  the  looser  joys 
He  henceforth  leaves  to  wanton  boys. 

'  These  were  loose  and  ndrical  verses,  sang  by  the  attendant 
youths  to  the  husband ;  they  originated  at  Fesoennia,  a  town  of 
Campsnia. 
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Oh  I  boondleaB  be  your  Iove*B  exoes^ 
And  soon  our  hopes  let  duldroi  blees  I 
Let  not  this  ancient  hononi'd  name 
Want  hein  to  guard  its  (ataie  fiune; 
Nor  any  length  of  yean  aadgn 
A  limit  to  the  glorioos  Une. 

Soon  may  we  see  a  baby  rest 
Upon  its  lovely  mother's  breast ; 
Which,  feebly  {dayfiil,  stretching  oat 
Its  little  arms  to  those  about. 
With  lips  apart  a  tiny  space. 
Is  laughing  in  its  fitther^s  face.^ 

Now  dose  the  doors,  ye  maiden  friends; 
Our  sports,  our  rite,  our  service  ends. 
With  you  let  virtue  still  reside. 
Oh  bridegroom  brave^  and  gentle  bride  I 
And  youth  its  happy  hours  employ 
In  constant  love,  and  ardent  joy. 

We  have  another  bridal  hymn  of  Catullus,  sung  by  youths 
and  maidens  alternately ;  a  couple  of  verses  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  style  of  it. 

VoMtlkM. 

*Tis  Hesper  beams!    Behold,  his  rimng  light 
Brings  on,  at  length,  the  long-expected  night. 
Then  youths  arise;  the  festal  banquet  leave, 

*  The  above  Terse  has  been  Imitatsd  in  an  epithahmiom  oo 
the  maniage  of  Lord  Spenser  by  Sir  WSUm  Jooes,  who  dechivB  it 
to  be  a  pictoro  worthy  the  pencil  of  Domenichino. 
^  And  then  to  be  completely  blest, 
Soon  may  a  joong  Torqaatos  rise, 
WhO|  hanging  on  ius  mother's  broart. 
To  his  known  sire  shall  torn  his  eyes ; 
Outstretch  his  infimt  arms  awhile. 
Half  ope  his  Cttle  lips  and  smile." 
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Obey  the  Bummons  of  the  star  of  eve  I 
The  virgin  comes,  led  by  his  genial  ray ; 
'Tis  your's  to  greet  her  with  the  nuptial  lay. 
Oh  Hymen,  hear  I  Oh  sacred  Hymen,  haste; 
Come,  god  and  guardian  of  the  fond  and  chaste  I 

Maidens. 
Behold,  the  youths  are  ris'n  I  Bise,  maidens,  rise 
Hesper^  o'er  Eta's  height  illumes  the  skies. 
Blithe  are  the  youths ;  with  tuneful  art  they  frame 
A  tender  song,  that  to  surpass  were  fame. 
Oh  Hymen,  hear !     Oh  sacred  Hymen,  haste ; 

Come,  god  and  guardian  of  the  fond  and  chaste  I 

«  « 

The  origin  of  Latin  el^y  is  to  be  traced  from  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  poem  of  Catullus  to  Manlius,  in  which  he 
laments  the  death  of  his  brother  in  language  beautifully 
pathetic,  marked  and  maintwied  throughout  by  genuine 
feeling ;  and  from  another  elegy  on  the  loss  of  Berenice's 
hair,^  translated  by  him  from  the  Greek  of  Callimachus, 
which  latter  piece  is  considered  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
longer  poems  of  Catullus.  The  epistle  to  Manlius  is  much 
too  long  for  insertion,  but  a  part  of  it  will  doubtless  gratify 
the  reader. 

The  plaintive  letter,  Manlius,  thou  hast  sent,' 
While  low  by  fate  and  sudden  misery  bent, 

•  *  Hesper,  or  the  evening  star,  was  considered  propitious  to  newly- 
wedded  lovers ;  its  rising,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  signal  for 
condocting  the  bride  to  her  fttture  home.  It  has  been  frequently 
invoked,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  poets,  on  such  occasions. 

'  This  poem  originated  in  a  piece  of  court  flattery.  Berenice, 
queen  of  Egypt,  vowed  an  offering  of  her  hair  to  Venus  Zephy- 
rites,  if  her  husband  Ptolemy  Eveigetes  should  be  successful  in 
an  expedition  to  Assyria,  on  which  he  set  out  a  few  days  after  their 
nuptials.  The  hair  being  afterwards  missed  from  the  temple,  Co- 
non,  a  Samian  astronomer,  diBcovered  that  it  had  become  a  constel- 
lation in  the  skies.    The  original  poem  of  Callimachus  is  lost. 
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That  bidd  me  raise  thee  from  the  Vhdbung  gimve. 
And  leecue  fix>m  the  threahhdd  of  the  gnve. 
Think  not  I  wish  my  doty  to  disown 
To  the  first  friend  my  life  has  ever  known; 
But  Manlinis  kam  my  own  unhaf^  state ; 
Learn  in  how  rough  a  sea  of  troublous  fiite 
I  sink  o*erwhelmVl ;  nor  ask  from  hopdess  woe 
For  gifts  the  happy  only  can  bestow. 

When  the  white  robe  of  man  I  first  assumed. 

When  youth*s  light  spring  with  ev'ry  pleasure  bloomV], 

Free  were  my  sports,  nor  did  that  goddess  spare 

Who  blends  the  bitter  sweets  of  lovers'  care. 

But  all  these  joys  my  brother's  death  has  torn 

From  the  lone  wretch  whom  he  hath  left  to  moam. 

Brother,  thy  death  has  wrapt  my  days  in  gloom. 

And  all  our  house  lies  buried  in  thy  tomb; 

Thy  friendship  still  my  life  with  pleasure  fed. 

And  eVry  pleasure  now  with  thee  is  dead. 

His  early  fate  has  from  my  bosom  chas'd 

All  former  joys,  and  all  the  mind  can  taste. 

•  « 

Yet  can  I  not,  ye  Nine,  the  tale  express, 
How  Manlius  still  has  toil'd  my  life  to  bless ; 
Nor  let  oblivious  time  its  gloom  ejrtend 
O'er  the  dear  memory  of  so  true  a  friend. 
When  narrow  boimds  oonfin'd  my  poor  domain. 
He  made  me  master  of  a  spadous  plain; 
He  bounteous  plac'd  me  in  a  rich  abode, 
And  the  fond  girl  whose  love  I  shared  bestow'd : 
That  home  my  goddess  blest :  that  mansion  bore 
Her  graceful  foot  upon  its  tell-tale  floor; 
There  oft  her  creaking  sandal,  sweet  to  hear. 

Foretold  the  fur  one  to  her  lover's  ear. 

•  • 

The  poet  again  refers  to  his  brother — 
Alas!  his  eyes  are  clos'd  in  lasting  gloom  I 
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Brother  I  our  house  lies  with  thee  in  the  tomb ; 
Thy  friendship  still  my  life  with  pleasures  fed. 
And  all  my  pleasures  now  with  thee  are  dead. 
Not  mid  ancestral  tombs  for  ages  trac'd. 
Nor  with  the  urns  of  kindred  ashes  plac'd ; 
But  hateful  Troy,  Troy's  melancholy  plains 
Hold  in  ungenial  soil  thy  lov'd  remains. 

This  gift  of  verse,  'tis  all  I  can,  I  send 
To  pay  the  duties  of  a  grateful  friend: 
This  grateful  rerse  shall  keep  thy  name  and  pndse 
Known  and  rever'd  through  all  succeeding  days. 
To  thee  the  gods  will  ev'ry  boon  supply 
Which  Themis'  self^  in  ages  long  gone  by. 
Whom  never  softness  sway'd  nor  favour  woo'd, 
Heap'd  on  the  wise,  the  pious,  and  the  good. 
Then  Manlius,  blest  be  thou,  and  blest  be  she. 
The  fair  whose  life  is  life  and  love  to  thee  I 
Blest  be  the  maid,  who  still  of  either  fond, 
Link'd  love  and  friendship  in  a  common  bond. 

The  poet's  visit  to  his  brother's  grave  is  commemorated 
by  the  following  verses,  forming  an  address  simple  and 
touching,  alluding  to  the  observances,  offexings,  and  invocar 
tions  deemed  due  by  the  Romans  to  their  departed  kindred. 

Brother,  I  come  o'er  many  seas  and  lands 
To  the  sad  rite  which  pious  love  ordains ; 
To  pay  thee  the  last  gift  that  death  demands; 
And  oft,  though  vain,  invoke  thy  mute  remains : 
Since  death  has  ravish'd  half  myself  in  thee. 
Oh  wretched  brother,  sadly  torn  from  me  I 
And  now,  ere  fate  our  souls  shaU  reunite. 
To  give  me  back  all  it  hath  snatch'd  away, 

1  Themis,  the  daughter  of  Cttlus  aod  Terra,  who  presided  over 
the  petitions  presented  to  the  gods,  and  the  guardian  of  tmth, 
equity,  and  religion. 
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Before  dbe  txnie  of  Tngxly  ^ 
oar  aci«^noiu  die  Romoa  umae  had  been 
alt*:gerhtfr  employed  in  deambbag  or 
£&Lies:  tfae  play^  of  FlratiB  md  Te 
from  Che  comic  poeCa  of  Athpnr ;  LiKretnB  had  • 
in  Tjttin  Toae  a  sj^feem  of  Greom  pWnHnply; 
tollaji  filled  his  poens  with  Greek 
Peleod  and  Tbeto^  the  locks  of 
Callimaciias^  iv^     In  the  esr^ 
these  subjects  mosvexed  all  the  ] 
and  noTelcT,  nesrlj  wa  well 
Greek  tlieiwis  howeTer,  had  now  hecwie  tziti^  i 
kzignage  wai  ao  genenJI j  known  at  Borne,  that  a 
of  Euripides,  or  a  comedj  of  Mfnandpt,  had  no 
that  noTeltj  whidk  it  poBMimgd  in  the  age  of  Scqao^ 
both  readers  and  andience  were  miarqnainted  with 
originak ;  whik  the  woria  of  the  older  I^itin  poeta 

of  poetry,  neglected  dnriiig  the  period  of  poHtJcai  d»* 
aenaoa  and  dril  war,  was  now  etnAed  with  redovbled 
affisctioiu  On  the  eBtakEsfament  of  the  throne  of  Aiiga»- 
tua,  a  oonsteUation  of  poets  aroee,  more  bright  than  the 
pleiades  ct  Alexandria,  and  in  the  happj  reign  of  the  Cae- 
av;  a  deficiency  in  the  literature  of  the  Boman  people  was 
suiqplied  by  the  appearance  of  great  natiomd  barde^  who 
created  a  body  of  chssical  worics,  in  which  Boman  mamien 
were  painted,  their  warlike  acfaieyementB  commemorated, 
and  their  ancient  Italian  traditioiis  preserved  and  handed 
down  to  posterity.     The  Boman  historians^  and  poets  were 

'  The  psrticalsr  and  extnordinaiy  Idndneas  of  A^gostas  la 
Liry  has  been  already  mentioned ;  see  page  dS5. 
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enriched  and  courted  by  the  emperor  and  great  statesmen 
of  his  day,  to  whom  national  subjects  were  the  most  ac- 
ceptable. The  poetical  style  was  still  partly  imitated  from 
the  Grreeksy  and  the  sentiments  and  descriptions  were  fre- 
quently borrowed ;  but  the  poetical  productions  of  Home 
were  no  longer  translations,  and  the  themes  now  selected 
were  generally  Boman  exploits,  and  Italian  traditions. 
The  first  in  time  as  well  as  in  dignity,  who  led  the  way 
in  the  path  of  literary  national  improvement,  was 

Virffil,  who  flourished  40  B.  C. 

From  authentic  resources  e^^tant,  conveying  certain  in- 
formation regarding  the  parentage  of  this  **  Prince  of  the 
Latin  poets,"  it  would  appear,  that  his  family  had  not  any 
pretension  to  station  or  rank  in  Italy :  this,  however,  is  a 
matter,  so  far  as  Virgil  is  concerned,  unworthy  of  a  second 
consideration,  his  name  being  recorded  in  the  brightest  page 
of  the  book  of  immortality,  among  those  who  have  conferred 
honour  and  dignity  on  mankind.  He  was  bom  at  Andes,^  a 
village  near  Mantua,  on  the  15th  of  October,  A.  U.  C.  684, 
about  70  B.  C.  His  studies  commenced  at  Cremona,  where 
he  remained  till  he  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  shortly  afterwards  went 
to  reside  at  Naples.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Ghreeks  by 
Parthenius  Nicenus.*  Virgil  attentively  perused  the  his- 
torians of  Greece,  and  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of 
philosophy  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect ; 
here  he  Md  the  foundation  for  that  variety  of  knowledge 
displayed  with  such  judgment  in  his  ^neid.  Nevertheless, 
mathematics  and  medicine,  weie  the  sciences  to  which  he 

'  Andes,  now  Pietola. 

'  The  author  of  a  collection  of  amatory  tales,  which  he  wrote 
for  Cornelius  Oallus,  to  furnish  him  with  materiak  for  elegies,  and 
other  poems. 
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0*    ah  -^.^'irl    w    1-*  SSrnr*  -LJ^-:^  BTi:    "II   "liC  3r» 


im— 7Tr«*  .■*iiM  ♦■•  n.  Lids.  «  u.'^  i  rrrr-L  V^gr-Trp^  P^ZZu  ▼* 
iro  -nn-i.  :'f'   ^  tt:  ir^  ii  'zifs  Titf  r-iniiM.:i?  j£  laie  o^ri:^ 

frJiL  iir^r  jiziiew  scii  scT-iJci  i£e  T-i^,ff-m»  5s.  ibt^  ji^x^ 
X^-nttr-ji*  pr.o»rri.r  2C  ir-sarj  aasi :  ^ie  'iiTrTi*  zi  ccx  poet 

c&r^r,  izii  »  jcc;?  w  le  occrEzsed  cr  cccsaad  of  the 

yryjjcuA  =  trie  f <ac%r:^  (ciaeeacc  c/  his  Atbl 

Aj  OCT  f *>et  at  try  tlzrse  relied  oongtuulr  in  tbe  eoas- 
tjy,  acii  vae  ca{:<rraLeii  vitii  tiie  mnl  hfmntiff  of  tbe  IdyOa 
of  Tfaie^Kritas,  be  liprany  ambinoaa  to  introdooe  anew  se- 
cies of  poetzj  into  bk  nadTe  hod ;  aooxtfii^lT  he  exerted 
faifl  beet  endeaToors,  not  oolj  to  miTtitej  but  to  riral  the 
0weet  Siciliaii.  Tbe  eclogue  [4aoed  second  in  the  editioos 
of  bLs  workB,  and  called  Akxis,  10  belieTed  to  be  bb  fiist 
pastoral  production,  and  to  have  been  written  A.UC-  711, 
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the  year  in  which  Pollio  assumed  the  military  command  of 
the  territory  where  Yirgll  resided.    It  was  followed  shortly 
by  the  Daphnis,  Silenus,  and  Patemon^  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  favour  of  Pollio,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for 
the  patronage  of  that  leader.     The  tranquillity  which  he 
enjoyed,  however,  under  such  protection  was  of  short  du- 
ratioiL     Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  triumvirs 
had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  around  some  of  the 
wealthiest  towns  of  the  commonwealth.     Augustus,  on  his 
return  to  Italy  in  712,  after  the  victory  at  the  former  place, 
found  it  necessary  to  satisfy  their  claims  by  a  division  of 
lands  in  Italy,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  he  had  at  first 
contemplated.     There  were  considerable  territories  in  that 
country  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  state,  exten- 
sive tracts  of  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  appro- 
priated by  corporations  and  individuals  who  were  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  disturbed  in  their  possession.    Julius  Cae- 
sar had  set  an  example  of  reclaiming  these  farmer  and  colo- 
nizing them  with  his  legions,  and  his  successor  now  under- 
took a  similar,  but  more  extensive  distribution.     In  the 
middle  and  south  of  Italy,  the  lands  were  principally  private 
inheritance;   but  in  the  north,  they  were  chiefly  public 
property,  on  which  colonists  had  been  in  many  instances 
recently  settled;  consequently  these  were  the  lands  first 
assigned  to  the  soldiery,  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the 
Po  was  much  afiected  by  the  partition.     Cremona  had  un- 
fortunately espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  parti- 
cularly incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious  party.   As 
its  territory  was  not  found  adequate  to  contain  the  veterans 
of  the  triumvirs,  the  deficiency  came  to  be  supplied  from 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the  farm  of 
Virgil  was  situated.     The  poet  was  dispossessed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  violence ;  for  in  attempting  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  his  fields,  he  was  obliged  to  escape  the  fury 
of  the  centurion  Arrius  by  swimming  across  the  Mincius.^ 
^  The  modern  Mincio. 
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Fortnaately  he  obtained  the  fiivour  of  A.  Varus,  with 
wh<Hn  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Naples,   and  who 
saeoeeded  PoUio  in  the  oommand  of  the  district.     Under 
his  protection  our  poet  twice  visited  Borne,  where  he  wia 
fiiYOorably  recdved,  not  only  by  Mecasnas,  but  also  bj 
Augustus,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  restoratimi  of 
his  patrimony.     This  took  place  either  in  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  year  713  or  714;  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
benefits  he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue  caUed 
Tityrus,  to  thank  his  patron,  and  to  prove  that  his  kind- 
ness had  not  been  unworthily  bestowed.     The  remainiog 
edogues,  or  bucolics,  were  written  in  about  one  year  and  a 
half;  and  the  whole  of  them,  forming  his  oompositiQn  in 
pastoral   poetry,  occupied  him  three  years.      Although 
written  on  his  native  fields,  we  neither  find  many  delinea- 
tions of  Mantuan  scenery,  nor  fi^uent  aDusions  to  the 
Mindus  and  its  borders.     His  chief  object  was,  to  enridi 
his  native  hnguage  with  a  spedes  of  poetry  formerly  un- 
known to  it ;  he  therefore  chose  Theocritus  as  his  model; 
making  few  attempts  at  invention,  he  claimed  little  more 
than  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  who  had  imitated 
the  Sicilian  poet;  hence  he  has  not  hedtated  to  borrow,  not 
only  the  sentiments  and  images,  but  also  the  rural  descrip- 
tions of  his  master. 

The  fiirm  of  Vir;^  was  situated  in  a  low  and  damp  situ- 
ation, that  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  constitution,  or 
the  pulmonary  complaint  with  which  he  was  threatened; 
he  was  therefore  led,  about  the  year  715,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer  climate;  doubt- 
less farther  induced  by  his  increasing  celebrity,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  poetic  fame;  his  countrymen  being  captivated 
by  the  novelty  of  pastoral  composition,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  had  transferred  the  soft  Sicilian  strains  to  a  hin- 
guage,  that,  before  his  attempt,  appeared  but  littie  adapted 
from  its  harshness  to  the  delicacy  of  rural  description ;  the 
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Bucolics  were  consequently  admired  by  all  classes  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  so  universal  was  their  popularity,  that 
the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Silenus,  soon  after  its  compodtion, 
was  recited  in  the  public  theatre  by  the  celebrated  Mima 
Cytheris.   On  leaving  his  paternal  home,  Virgil  first  visited 
the  capital ;  and  here  his  private  fortune  was  much  increased 
through  the  munificent  liberality  of  Mecsnas;  and  so  highly 
did  he  stand  with  his  patron,  that  shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Bome,  he  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  minister, 
and  attended  him  along  with  that  poet  on  a  political  mission 
to  Brundusium.    Our  poet  was  also  held  in  such  esteem 
by  the  emperor,  that  it  is  said  he  never  asked  anything 
from  Augustus  which  was  refused.     The  bustle  of  an  im- 
mense capital  was  little  suited,  however,  to  the  taste  or 
early  habits  of  Virgil,  while  the  observance  and  attention 
he  met  with  were  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  his 
disposition.     So  great  was  his  popularity,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  some  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the  public 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  up  to  salute  the  poet  with 
the  same  respect  they  would  have  paid  to  the  emperor. 
About  this  period,  Naples  had  become  a  favourite  retreat  of 
illustrious  and  literary  men^  and  there  Virgil  retired  A.n.C. 
717,  continuing  during  his  life  to  live  principally  in  that 
city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which  he  possessed  in  the  Cam- 
pania Felix,  near  Nola,  ten  miles  east  of  Naples.    He  now 
commenced  his  inimitable  poem,  the  Gkorgics,  at  the  desire 
of  his  patron  Mecsenas,  to  revive  the  taste  for  agriculture, 
apparently  going  out  of  fashion,  and  which  continued  to 
occupy  him  for  the  seven  following  years.     During  this 
period,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  a  number  of  verses 
in  the  morning,  and  correcting  or  reducing  them  to  a  smaller 
number  in  the  afterpart  of  the  day ;  comparing  this  part  of 
his  labour  to  that  of  a  she-bear,  which  licks  her  mis-shapen 
offipring  into  proper  form  and  proportion. 

Having  successfully  completed  his  unrivalled  poem,  the 
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6eotgic0»  he  now  ooaunenoed  his  greit  worky  the  .£iidd, 
A^U.C.  724,  the  aune  year  he  had  finished  die  Geoigks, 
and  which  oocopied  Urn  eleven  yeara,  or  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  After  he  had  been  engaged  some  time  in  hi 
compofiition,  great  cuiioaty  and  interest  were  fi^  regard- 
ing it  at  B<Mne;  it  hesng  generally  behered,  that  a  poem 
was  in  progress  which  would  edipee  the  fiune  of  the  Siai 
The  emperor  himself  at  length  became  dearous  to  read  tbe 
part  completed,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  the  author  from 
the  extremity  of  his  dominions^  while  on  a  military  expe- 
dition against  the  Cantabriansy  soliciting  the  fiivonr  of  a 
pemsaL  Macrobius  has  preserved  to  us  one  of  Viig3*s 
answers  to  the  applications  of  Augustus:  **  I  have  of 
late  received  from  you  firequent  letters.  In  regard  to 
my  ^neas,  if  it  were  worth  your  Hstening  to,  I  should 
willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  undertaking,  that  I 
almost  appear  to  m3rself  to  have  commenced  such  a  work 
from  some  defect  of  judgment  or  understanding;  especi- 
ally as  you  know  other  and  far  higher  talents  are  required 
for  such  a  performance."  Prevailed  on  subsequently  bj 
these  importunities,  our  poet,  about  a  year  after  the  return 
of  Augustus,  recited  to  him  the  sixth  book,  in  presence 
of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  had  shortly  before  lost  her  only 
son,  Marcellus,  the  favourite  of  the  Roman  people,  and  tbe 
adopted  child  of  the  emperor.  It  is  probable^  that  Yii]^' 
in  the  prospect  of  this  recitation,  inserted  the  following 
pathetic  lamentation  for  the  death  of  MarceUus:  — 

This  youth  on  earth  the  fates  but  just  display. 
And  soon,  too  soon,  they  snatch  the  gift  away  I 
Had  Rome  for  ever  held  the  glorious  prize. 
Her  bliss  had  niis'd  the  envy  of  the  skies  I 
Ah  I  from  the  martial  field  what  cries  shall  come  I 
What  groans  shall  echo  through  the  streets  of  Bomc ! 
How  shall  old  Tyber,  from  his  oozy  bed,    - 
In  that  sad  moment  rear  his  reverend  head. 
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The  lengthening  pomp  and  funeral  to  survey, 

When  by  the  mighty  tomb  he  takes  his  mournful  way ! 

A  youth  of  nobler  hopes  shall  never  rise. 

Nor  glad  like  him  the  Latian  Father's  eyes ; 

And  Rome,  proud  Rome,  shall  boast,  she  never  bore. 

From  age  to  age,  so  brave  a  son  before ! 

Honour  and  fame,  alas  I  and  ancient  truth. 

Revive  and  die  with  that  illustrious  youth ! 

In  vain  embattled  troops  his  anns  oppose. 

In  every  field  he  tames  his  country's  foes ; 

Whether  on  foot  he  marches  in  his  might. 

Or  spurs  his  fiery  courser  to  the  fight. 

Poor  pitied  youth  I  the  glory  of  the  state  1 

Oh!  oouldst  thou  shun  the  dreadful  stroke  of  fate, 

Rome  should  in  thee  behold,  with  ravish'd  eyes. 

Her  pride,  her  darling,  her  Maroellus  rise  I 

At  hearing  these  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of  her  son, 
the  princess  fainted  away.  The  poet  had  most  judiciously 
suppressed  the  name  of  Marcellus  to  the  last;  and  when  he 
uttered  it  in  the  line  ^'  Tu  Marcellus  eris,  &&,"  the  widowed 
mother  could  bear  no  more.  Octavia,  however,  munifi- 
cently rewarded  him  with  the  present  of  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 

Having  brought  the  ^neid  to  a  conclusion,  although  not 
to  the  perfection  which  he  desired,  Viigil,  agfunst  the  ad- 
vice and  wish  of  his  friends,  determined  to  travel  in  Greece, 
for  the  purpose  of  polishing  his  great  work  in  that  land  of 
poetical  imagination.  He  therefore  proceeded  directly  to 
Athens,  where  he  commenced  its  revisal,  and  added  the 
splendid  introduction  to  his  third  book  of  the  Gkorgics. 
Having  been  thus  engaged  for  some  months,  the  arrival  of 
Augustus  in  that  city,  on  his  return  to  Italy  from  a  prepress 
through  his  eastern  dominions,  induced  the  poet  to  shorten 
his  stay,  and  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning  home  in 
the  suite  of  the  emperor.     When  he  embarked  for  Greece, 

2f 
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it  was  the  wish  of  Vixgil  to  pass  three  years  in  that  ooim- 
try  to  embellish  hia  epic  poem,  after  which  he  inteDded 
to  pasB  his  days  in  his  native  place  near   Mantna,  ud 
devote  his  remaining  years  to  the  stody  of  philoec^y,  or 
the  compodtion  of  some  great  philosophical  work.    The 
hand  of  death,  however,  was  upon  him.     He  had  always 
been  of  a  delicate  constitution;  and  as  age  advanced  he  was 
afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  difficulty  of  breathiogr 
and  spitting  of  blood,  which  symptoms  had  beccnne  worse 
dtuing  his  residence  in  Greece.     The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  with  the  emperor,  touched  at  M^arsy  where  he 
experienced  great  debility  and  langour;  and  when  he  re- 
turned on  board,  his  complaints  were  so  increased  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  that  after  he  had  landed  at  Brondu- 
dium,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Italy,  he  expired  in  i 
few  days,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  A.n.C.  734,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age.    When  he  felt  his  last  moments 
approaching,  he  requested  his  friends,  Yarius  and  Tacca» 
who  were  then  with  him,  to  bum  the  .£neid  as  an  impe^ 
feet  poem.    Augustus  here  interposed  to  save  a  work  whkji 
he  foresaw  would  not  only  confer  immortality  on  the  poet, 
but  likewise  on  the  sovereign  who  patronized  him.     It  irtf 
therefore  intrusted  to  Yarius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to 
revise  and  retrench,  combined  with  a  strict  charge  that  they 
should  make  no  additions,  a  command  which  they  so  care- 
fully observed  as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemisticks,  (V 
half-verses  left  unfinished 

The  larger  portion  of  his  wealth,  which  was  great,  Vixgil 
bequeathed  to  his  brother;  the  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Mecasnas,  Yarius,  and  Tuoca.  Before  his  death  he 
had  directed  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples, 
where  he  had  lived  long  and  happily ;  thb  desire  was  fol" 
filled  under  the  charge  of  Augustus  himself.  Agreeably 
to  ancient  tradition,  and  the  usually  received  opinion,  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  lies  about  a  mile-and-a-half  to  the  north 
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of  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  over 
the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  passage  cut  through  the 
rising  ground  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  PuteolL^  It  is 
a  small  square  flat-roofed  building,  and  at  one  time  had  in 
a  recess  an  urn,  in  which  it  was  believed  that  the  ashes  of 
Virgil  were  contained.* 

Virgil  was  the  professed  imitator  and  rival  of  Theocritus 
in  pastoral  poetry;  his  images  are  Greek,  and  the  scenery 
such  as  he  found  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  the  Sicilian  poet, 
not  what  he  had  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius. 
Still,  with  all  the  resemblance,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  are  very  different  The  scenes  and  descriptions  of 
Theocritus  exhibit  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  combine 
poetic  truth  and  reality;  his  portraits  have  all  the  charms  of 
liveliness  with  variety,  while  each  rural  figure  is  distinctly 
drawn,  and  stands  out  in  a  defined  and  certain  form.  In 
Virgil,  however,  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  of  char 
racter,  the  failing  so  frequently  remarked  in  the  ^neid ;  his 
swains  too  much  resemble  each  other ;  his  shepherds  are  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  disposition,  they  all  speak  from 
the  mouth  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by 
the  standard  of  his  own  cultivated  and  elegant  mind.  The 
great  merit  of  Virgil's  imitations,  consists  in  his  judicious 
selections:  the  sketches  of  rural  manners  by  the  Greek, 
are  frequently  coarse  and  unpleasing ;  the  Latin  poet  has 
refined  all  that  was  gross,  and  thrown  aside  all  that  was 
superfluous.  The  Rev.  Doctor  Warton  has  correctly  ob- 
served, that  when  the  Bomans  excelled  their  Grecian  ori- 
ginals, it  was  in  dressing  up  and  adorning  those  thoughts 

'  Pateoli,  the  modern  PozzuoH. 
*  Pietro  Stefaiia,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Olaus  Wormias,  mention  that  they  had  seen  this  urn,  with  the 
following  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  said  to  be  written  by  Vii^il  him- 
self a  few  minutes  before  he  expired. 

Mantua  me  genuit ;  Calabri  rapuere  ;  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope  :  Cecini  pascua,  rura,  daces. 
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and  idesB  whidi  they  foand  abeadhf  pr^Moed  far  thou 
The  ezoelleiioe  of  Viigfl's  edogaeB  or  bncoKq^  appevB  to 
have  been  rq;aided  by  his  cuuiitrymen  as  pvednfiDg  al 
attempts  of  a  siiiiilar  descriptbn;  for  no  swains  were 
taught  by  any  subsequent  poet  to  touch  the  rustic  i»pe, 
unless  we  except  Cqiumiusy  who  made  a  feeUe  eflbrt  in 
the  hter  ages  of  Boman  literature. 

On  the  reyival  of  learning  in  Italy,  pastoral  poetiy  wa^ 
one  of  the  earliest  eflforts  of  the  awakened  muse;  Naia^ 
Faunsy  and  Satyrs  were,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks^  slwav? 
within  calL     In  modem  as  in  andent  times,  the  writers  of 
this  description  of  poetry  have  nearly  all  followed  the  fi^ 
leader  to  the  accustomed  glades  and  pastures,  without  erer 
looking  abroad  themselves  upon  the  &ce  of  nature.    Theo- 
critus and  Virgil  have  been  constantly  followed;  the  lat- 
ter, chiefly  because  the  imitation  of  refined  art  is  moreeisj 
than  that  of  native  beauty.  The  character  of  Virgil's  geni"? 
was  evidendy  better  qualified  to  embeUish  than  to  create; 
he  adorned,  by  the  ud  of  an  el^ant  taste,  the  thooglits  ol 
others,  and  bestowed  on  them,  by  dignity  of  v»Bificatio& 
and  choice  of  expression,  a  majesty  and  sweetness  of  wbich 
they  were  not  before  possessed.    It  was  far  from  a  correct 
system,  because  Vlrpl  copied  from  Theocritua,  that  subae- 
quent  pastoral  writers  should  appear  to  consider  it  a  lit^s^ 
transgression  to  introduce  novelty  into  their  compositions; 
following  everywhere  the  track  of  the  Mantuan  hsid,  sm 
continuing  a  set  of  hereditary  names,  conventional  tenos 
and  images  from  one  poet  to  another,  without  regard  to  the 
differences  of  times  or  dimatea   Swains  have  been  brought 
from  Sicily  or  Arcadia,  swans  from  the  Maeander  or  Mi&' 
cius,  and  deities  from  Greece  or  Italy.    We  find  the  she/)- 
herds  in  Pope's  pastorals  yielding  thanks  to  Ceres  for » 
plenteous  harvest,  and  proposing  to  sacrifice  a  milk  whit^ 
bull  to  Apollo ;  and  the  Idyllia  of  Gesner,  so  much  praifled 
by  Florian,  Blair,  and  Heyne,  abounding  with  the  incon- 
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gruitiefl  of  fauns,  satyrs,  and  dryads.  Now  although  Theo- 
critus is  sometimes  too  coarse,  and  Virgil,  particularly  in  his 
eclogues,  somewhat  too  refined ;  still  they  are  the  best  guides 
for  the  pastoral  poet;  he  must  not,  however,  follow  them 
with  slavish  imitation,  but  contemplate  and  study  nature 
itself,  without  overlooking  his  country,  dimate,  and  the 
rural  scenes  and  manners  he  may  wish  to  delineate. 

The  eclogues  of  Virgil  are  ten  in  number.  In  the  first, 
which  is  considered  the  standard  of  pastoral  poetry,  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  presents  itself  to  view.  A  shepherd,  with  his 
flock  around  him,  rests  securely  under  a  spreading  beech; 
another,  in  quite  a  different  situation  of  mind  and  drcum- 
stances,  being  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  farm  to  others,  re- 
presents the  calamities  of  his  Mantuan  neighbours ;  the  sun 
is  setting,  and  the  more  fortunate  shepherd  is  pressing  his 
hospitality  on  the  latter: — 

Yet  here  this  night  at  least  with  me  redin'd. 
On  the  green  leaves  an  humble  welcome  find ; 
Bipe  apples,  chesnuts  soft  my  fields  afford. 
And  cheese  in  plenty  loads  my  rural  board. 

This  first  pastoral  was  written  out  of  gratitude  to  Au- 
gustus, who  restored  to  the  poet  his  farm,  taken  from  him 
under  circumstances  already  mentioned.  Although  several 
passages  are  translated  from  Theocritus,  the  subject  has 
been  altered  and  rendered  interesting,  by  painting  the  effects 
of  war  on  the  tranquillity  of  rural  lifa  Virgil,  under  the 
name  of  Tityrus,  in  reply  to  Meliboeus  thus  acknowledges 
the  goodness  of  Augustus: — 

O  'twas  a  god  these  blessings,  swain,  bestow'd. 
For  still  by  me  he  shall  be  deem'd  a  god  I 
For  him  the  tend'rest  of  my  fleecy  breed 
Shall  oft  in  solemn  sacrifices  bleed. 
He  gave  my  oxen,  as  thou  seest,  to  stray. 
And  me  at  ease  my  fav*rite  strains  to  play. 
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In  the  true  spirit  of  a  pastMal  poet,  Vbgil  haa  bfCfogbt 
together  in  the  foUowing  lines  a  del^htfiil  aiwiintJier  of 
noal  inMgea. 

Hiqppy  old  man !  here  'mid  the  'cii8toin*d  streams 
And  sacred  qiringSy  yoall  shun  the  soorcfaiog  beams; 
Whik  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pasturea  bound. 
The  bees  that  sock  their  flowi'y  stores  aztmnd. 
Shall  sweetly  mingle  with  the  whispVing  boo^is 
Their  lolling  monnors,  and  invite  repose. 
WhOe  from  steep  rocks  the  proner's  song  is  heard; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  faVrite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  stniDy 
Nor  tortle  from  the  aeriel  elm  to  'pbun. 

In  the  second  ecl<^e  the  commentatorB  ave  not  agreed 
on  the  person  of  Alexis,  bot  are  of  opinion  that  scwoe  besn- 
tiful  yooth  is  meant,  to  whom  Yirgl  addresses  his  pastonl 
in  Corydon's  language  with  rustic  omplicity,  copied  frm 
the  Cyclops  of  Theocritus.    He  complains  of  the  boys 
bashfulness,  commends  him  for  his  beaoty  and  skill  on  tk 
pipe,  invites  him  into  the  country,  where  he  promiseB  the 
diversions  of  the  place,  with  a  suitable  present  of  nuts  and 
apples.    The  Rev.  Doctor  Trapp  observes,  ''that  therein 
neither  a  loose  nor  inmiodest  idea  in  the  whole  pece;  wbicb 
means  nothing  more  than  platonic  love  of  the  beauties  botb 
of  body  and  mind,  or  excess  of  fiiendship,  or  rather  of 
both."    The  third  eclogue  exhibits  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  in  what  the  critics  call  Amoebaean  verse.   In  this 
mode  of  reciting,  the  persons  are  represented  as  speaking 
alternately ;  the  latter  always  endeavouring  to  excel,  if  not 
at  least  equal,  what  has  been  said  by  the  fimner,  and  in  the 
same  number  of  lines,  in  which  if  he  fail  he  loses  the  vjV 
tory.     DamoBtus  and  Menalcas,  after  some  smart  stnd^es  of 
rustic  raillery,  resolve  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  two  bowb 
or  cups.     They  boast  of  their  respective  mistresses,  ^g 
the  praises  of  PoUio,  &c.,  appointing  their  neighbour  P&' 
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laemon  judge  of  their  performanoee,  who,  after  hearing  both 
parties,  declares  himself  unfit  for  the  decision  of  so  weighty 
a  controversy,  and  leaves  the  victory  undetermined.  In 
this  pastoral,  the  Latin  poet  has  closely  imitated  his  Greek 
predecessor,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  has  copied 
the  coarseness  of  his  original,  causing  his  shepherds  to  up- 
bndd  each  other  with  thefts  and  other  vices. 

The  fourth  eclogue  is  written  in  a  tone  of  such  elevation 
as  to  be  rejected  by  some  commentators,  from  the  number 
of  bucolic  compositions ;  it  certainly  exhibits  the  highest 
species  of  allegorical  pastoral  It  is  usually  called  PoUio, 
from  being  addressed  to  Asinius  PoUio,  the  early  patron 
of  the  poet  This  eclogue  announces,  as  is  well  known,  in 
a  strain  of  mysterious  and  prophetic  fervour,  the  birth  of  a 
child,  under  whose  future  rule  the  golden  age  was  to  be  re- 
stored in  Italy.  In  almost  every  nation,  at  periods  of  severe 
calamity,  prophecies  have  been  promulgated  promising  a 
new  and  happier  order  of  things.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  during  the  distractions  of  civil  war,  and  their  atten- 
dant miseries,  towards  the  close  of  the  Boman  Bepublic; 
and  of  the  various  prophecies  those  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Regarding  the  child  actually 
meant  by  the  poet,  the  critics  have  never  been  able  to  come 
to  any  agreement.  However  excellent  Virgil's  talents  were 
as  a  poet,  he  has  little  claim  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  prophet ;  and  his  announcement  is  delivered  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  child  alluded  to  may  mean  one  of  several, 
or  none  of  them,  the  total  uncertainty  of  his  subject  re- 
quiring the  virtue  of  resignation  in  any  one  feeling  much  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  The  poet  has  confined  the  advantages 
of  his  golden  age  to  those  persons  in  the  condition  of  shep- 
herds ;  the  steer  is  to  be  unyoked,  and  the  pruning-hook 
laid  aside,  while  honey  drops  from  the  sweating  oak,  and 
milk  bedews  the  fields.  In  the  days  of  this  poet,  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  interests  were  not  of  sufficient  conse- 
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ionl  elegies;  tlie  imitationa  of  it  have  been  i 
lena.  The  uthedoguekdUreaaedby  Yiigfl  to  YaniB,iBi 
friend  and  fellow-ctodent  nnder  Sjto^  tlie  E^Mireu  philo- 
•ofiher*  Two  shepherds  are  intxodnoed,  who  having  ofteo 
been  promised  a  song  from  Slenns,  hqipen  to  cstdi  ^ 
asleep  in  a  grotto;  thej  Und  him  hand  and  foot,  and  tben 
claim  the  performance  of  his  promise.  Silenos,  finding  tltf< 
they  would  not  be  pat  off  any  kmger,  b^ins  by  giving  <a 
account  of  the  formation  of  the  uniyerse,  and  the  origin  <» 
animals,  according  to  the  system  of  Epcnms;  he  slso  re- 
counts Deucalion's  deluge,  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  some  of 
the  celebrated  £Etbles  and  transformations  of  the  primefal 
world.  That  part  of  the  edogue  which  describes  the  crea- 
tion is  taken  from  the  Aigonautics  of  ApoUonius  Bhodia^; 
the  original  lines,  however,  are  greatly  vivified  and  im- 
proved by  VirgiL>    In  his  address  to  Varus,  the  poet  sayS) 

To  write  thy  praises,  Varus,  and  thy  wars, 
My  past'ral  muse  her  humble  tribute  brings; 

'  The  siztb  edogue,  or  Silenas,  has  been  parodied  in  the  last 
tMutoral,  or  "Saturday,"  of  Gay's  «  Shepherd's  Week." 
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And  yet  not  wholly  uninspir'd  ehe  sings. 
For  flJl  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain, 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see. 
In  ev'ry  grove,  and  ev'ry  vocal  tree ; 
And  all  the  sylvan  reign  shall  sing  of  thee. 
Thy  name,  to  Phoebus  and  the  Muses  known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  ev'ry  page  be  shown ; 
For  he  who  sings  thy  praise  secures  his  own. 

The  seventh  eclogue  is  a  poetical  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  Thyrsis  and  Corydon,  in  Amcsbaean  verse,  re- 
lated by  Meliboeus,  in  imitation  of  the  fifth  and  eighth  Idyl- 
lia  of  Theocritus,  at  which  he  and  Daphnis  were  present, 
who  both  decide  in  favor  of  Corydon.  This  eclogue  has  an 
agreeable  variety  frx)m  the  difference  of  genius  and  temper 
of  the  two  shepherds;  Corydon  views  everything  with  a 
fiivourable  aspect,  while  Thyrsis  presents  us  with  unplea- 
sant images.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  this  and  other 
Amoebsean  eclogues  Virgil  intends  to  represent,  under  the 
character  of  the  contending  shepherds,  the  two  young 
slaves,  Alexander,  who  was  his  Alexis  and  Cebes,  both  of 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  grammar  and  poetry ;  but  there 
is  fiur  too  much  imcertainty  regarding  the  persons  whom 
the  poet  meant  to  figure  imder  his  pastoral  characters,  to 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  decided  condusioiL  The  eighth 
eclogue,  entitled  Pharmaceutriav  is  valuable,  independently 
of  its  poetical  beauty,  for  the  account  it  gives  us  of  the 
superstitious  rites  and  practices  of  ancient  sorcery.  The 
enchantments  described  in  this  pastoral  have  been  imitated 
in  the  Arcadia  del  Sannazoro,  a  book  to  which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  Arcadia  has  been  much  indebted.  The  first 
part  of  this  eclogue  is  imitated  from  the  third  Idyl  of  The- 
ocritus, and  contains  the  lamentations  of  Damon  for  the 
loss  of  his  mistress  Nisa,  with  his  repinings  at  the  success 
of  his  rival  Mopsus.    In  the  other  portion,  borrowed  from 
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the  aeoood  Idyl  of  the  aame  poet,  the  ahepherd  AtphfwhcEM 
redtes  the  mapc  duaewB  of  a  aofoeren,  who  altempted  by 
her  incantatioDS  to  regain  the  loet  affbetioiiB  of  Dqihms, 
and  allure  him  to  her  aniiB;  it  is  this  onnchKling  part  which 
gives  a  name  to  the  baoolic. 

The  ninth  edogae  gives  ns  some  ino^t  into  the  diffi- 
culties which  Viigil  had  to  contend  with  in  early  life. 
When,  by  the  favonr  of  Angostns,  he  had  reooyered  his 
patrimony  near  Mantna,  and  went  to  take  poesession,  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  Airius,  the  oenturicm,  if 
he  had  not  eeetiped  by  swimming  across  the  lyindns,  ad 
already  mentioned.     The  poet,  prudently  yielding  to  the 
force  of  dreumstances,  departed  for  Borne,  charging  the 
person  who  had  the  care  of  his  fium,  to  oflfer  no  resistaaoei 
but  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Arrius,  as  if  he  were 
his  legitimate  master,  as  these  lands  had  actually  been  as- 
signed to  him.     It  is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  here, 
that  Virgil's  patrimony  was  again  restored  by  the  mandate 
of  the  emperor,  who  also  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  ho- 
nours.    The  scene  of  this  pastoral,  however,  is  laid  in  the 
interim.     Moeris,  the  bailiff  of  Viigil,  is  introduced,  carry- 
ing his  kids  from  tiie  farm  to  Mantua,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
intrusive  centurion.     Lycides,  a  neighbouring  shepherd, 
fond  of  poetiy,  meets  him  on  the  way.     The  former  makes 
a  complaint  of  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  recounts  his 
own  misfortunes,  with  those  of  his  master,  under  tiie  name 
of  Menalcas,  which  turns  the  discourse  to  his  poems,  and 
each  rehearses  some  fragments  of  his  verses.     These  lines, 
although  unconnected,  are  some  of  tiie  happiest  imitations 
from  Theocritus.   In  the  tenth  eclogue,  the  poet  introduces 
one  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  Gfallus,  reclining  under  a 
solitary  rock  in  Arcadia,  bewailing  the  inconstancy  of  his 
mistress,  the  beautiful  Cy theris,  called  Lycoris,  a  celebrated 
actress,  who  had  left  him  to  follow  an  officer  into  Germany. 
Oallus  was  then  young,  and  felt  deeply  the  desertion  of 
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this  woman.  Virgil  represents  him  in  a  langiushing  oon- 
dition>  with  the  swains  of  Arcadia,  the  rural  deities,  and 
even  Apollo  himself,  coming  to  visit  him,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  console  him  during  his  affliction,  as  they 
attempt  with  Daphnis,  in  Theocritus.  In  the  address  of 
Gallus  to  the  shepherds,  he  wishes  that  his  lot  had  been 
humble,  like  theirs;  and  then,  in  his  pathetic  expostu- 
lations with  his  mistress,  he  presents  a  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  his  unhappy  passion  had  exposed  him. 
The  different  resolutions  of  a  desponding  lover  are  suc- 
cessively described ;  he  first  thinks  of  renewing  his  poetical 
studies,  then  determines  to  quit  the  world  for  some  hidden 
retirement,  where  he  may  console  himself  by  carving  the 
name  of  Lycoris  on  the  trees ;  he  next  resolves  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  amusements  of  the  chase ;  but  at  length 
concludes,  with  a  sigh,  that  none  of  these  occupations  wiU 
cure  his  passion.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  and  touching 
lines  in  this  pastoral,  particularly  where  the  lover  exclaims — 

Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads ; 
Here  woods,  Lycoris!  lift  their  verdant  heads ; 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away. 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.^ 

The  next  poem  of  Virgil,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  called 
the  Georgics,  and  is  as  remarkable  for  splendour  and  ele- 
gance of  diction,  as  his  eclogues  are  for  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  versification.  It  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
most  complete  and  finished  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin,  or 
any  other  language.  The  choice  of  his  subject,  that  of  agri- 
culture, afforded  less  expectation  of  eminent  success  than 
his  pastorals;  the  difficulties,  however,  were  vanquished  by 
the  genius  and  talent  of  this  illustrious  poet  Bome,  from 
its  local  situation,^  was  not  well-adapted  for  commerce ; 

'  Hi^pily  imitated  by  Lord  Ljtdeton,  in  his  fourth  eclogue. 
•  Rome  is  seated  on  the  Tiber,  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
dghtecn  miles  below  the  city ;  Civita-Vecchia,  the  port  of  Rome, 
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and  from  the  time  of  Bomulus  to  that  of  Csaar,  agricul- 
ture  had  been  carefolly  attended  to  by  the  Roman  pec^; 
after  the  art  of  war  it  was  their  second  grand  object ;  its 
operations  were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmeny  and 
its  precepts  inculcated  by  the  most  profound  schohu^B. 
The  sad  ravages  of  the  dvil  wars,  with  their  long  conti- 
nuance,  had  at  this  time  occasioned  a  melancholy  state 
of  rural  desolation.  Italy  was  in  a  measure  depopulated 
of  husbandmen.  The  soldiers  by  whom  the  lands  were 
now  occupied,  proved  very  indifferent  cultivators  of  the 
soil;  and  in  consequence  of  the  farms  lying  waste,  the 
symptoms  of  famine  and  insurrection  made  their  appear- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances,  the  wise  MecsBnas  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  revive  the  sjurit  of  agriculture,  to 
recall  habits  of  peacefiil  industry ;  and  to  make  mral  im- 
provements, as  in  former  times,  the  chief  amusement  tanaog 
the  great;  and  it  was  agreeably  to  his  request,  that  Vhrgil 
wrote  his  Creorgics. 

Although  written  with  a  patriotic  object,  to  promote  tbe 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  on  a  subject  peculiarly  Bomaii) 
the  imitative  spirit  of  Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  and  the 
author  could  not  avoid  recurring  to  a  Grrecian  model,  the 
"  Works  and  the  Days"  of  Hesiod  being  the  pattern  whidi 
he  has  chiefly  kept  in  view.  In  reference  to  this  imitatioii} 
he  himself  calls  his  Qeorgics  an  Ascrean  poem,  from  the 
coimtry  of  Hesiod.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  first  and 
second  books,  where  Virgil  discourses  on  tillage  and  planting} 
that  he  has  imitated  the  **  Works  and  Days,^  and  copied 
some  of  the  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the 

is  aboat  thirty-two  miles  distant  In  the  end  of  Augast,  1829, 
wLeu  the  aathor  first  risited  Naples,  he  went  by  a  steam  boat, 
cafkd  the  Teverone,  from  the  costom-honse  at  Rome;  onapproach- 
iDg  O^tiA,  and  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  the  water  became  so  shallow, 
ihst  there  was  barely  sufficient  depth  at  full  tide  to  get  out  of  tbo 
river,     The  passage  was  made  in  twenty-seven  hours. 
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injunctionB  for  the  superstitious  observance  of  particular 
da7&  The  ancient  Grreek  poet  has  not  treated  of  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  or  the  care  of  bees,  which  form  the 
subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Boman 
author,  whose  rules  r^arding  cattle  have  been  taken  from 
the  works  of  the  ancient  agricultural  writers  of  his  own 
country.  Virgil  commences  with  propodng  the  subject  of 
the  four  books  of  his  poem,  and  then  easily  slides  into  an 
invocation  of  such  deities  as  were  considered  likely  to  aid 
him  in  the  execution  of  it     He  says, 

What  culture  crowns  the  laughing  fields  with  com. 

Beneath  what  heav'nly  signs  the  glebe  to  turn. 

Bound  the  tall  elm  how  circling  vines  to  lead. 

The  care  of  oxen,  cattle  how  to  breed. 

What  wondrous  arts  to  frugal  bees  belong, — 

MecsBuas,  are  the  objects  of  my  song. 

Lights  of  the  world  I  ye  brightest  orbs  on  high. 

Who  lead  the  sliding  year  around  the  sky  I 

Bacchus  and  Ceres,'  by  whose  gifts  divine, 

Man  chang'd  the  chrystal  stream  for  purple  wine. 

For  rich  and  foodful  com  Chaonian  mast; 

Ye  fauns  and  virgin  dryads  hither  haste; 

Ye  deities,  who  aid  industrious  swains. 

Your  gifts  I  sing  I  facilitate  the  strains ! 

Here  the  poet  commences  a  fine  address  to  Augustus, 
askmg  him  whether  he  would  choose  to  be  the  god  of  earth, 
sea,  or  heaven. 

And  thou,  thou  chief,  whose  seat  among  the  gods 

Is  yet  unchosen  in  the  blest  abodes. 

Wilt  thou,  great  Caesar,  o'er  the  earth  preside. 

Protect  her  cities,  and  her  empires  guide? 

Or  over  boundless  ocean  wilt  thou  reign. 

Smooth  the  wild  billows  of  the  roaring  main. 

While  utmost  Thule  shall  thy  nod  obey 

'  The  invocation  of  Varro  proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 
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To  thee  in  shipwrecks  ahiy'ring  Mulors  pray? 

Or  wilt  thoa  mount  a  splendid  sign  on  high. 

Betwixt  the  Maid  and  Scorpion  deck  the  sky? 

Look  kindly  down!  my  invocation  hearl 

Aseost  my  oonrae,  and  uige  my  bold  career ; 

Vitj  with  me  the  simple  ploughman's  caresy 

Now,  now  assume  the  god,  and  learn  to  hear  our  pra/rs 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  the  preparation  of  the  inert 
mass  of  earth,  and  the  sowing  of  gnun ;  the  instmmentB  of 
husbandmen,  the  proper  seasons  for  their  varioua  laboan^ 
the  prognostics  of  the  weather,  the  prodigies  that  attended 
the  death  of  Julius  Cssar,  closing  the  first  book  with  a 
supplication  to  the  gods  for  the  safety  of  Augustus,  and  the 
preservation  of  Rome.  The  second  book  treats  of  plantisg^ 
and  the  various  ways  in  which  trees  are  produced,  both 
by  nature  and  art ;  their  variety,  or  different  spedes  and 
sorts,  and  how  they  are  to  be  managed;  what  soils  are  moeA 
suitable  to  each,  from  whence  he  naturally  digresses  into  an 
encomium  on  the  soils  and  productions  of  Italy ;  the  method 
of  discovering  the  nature  of  each  soil ;  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  the  olive,  and  other  trees ;  and  concludes  the  second 
book  with  the  pnuses  of  a  country  life,  thus — 

Happy  the  man,  whose  vigorous  soul  can  pierce 
Through  the  formation  of  the  universe ! 
Who  nobly  dares  despise,  with  soul  sedate. 
The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears,  and  fate. 
And  happy  too,  though  humble,  is  the  man. 
Who  loves  Sylvanus  old,  the  Nymphs,  and  Pan ; 
Nor  power,  nor  purple  pomp  his  thoughts  engage, 
Nor  courts  and  kings,  nor  faithless  brothers'  rage, 
Nor  falls  of  nations,  nor  affairs  of  Borne, 
Nor  Dacian's  leagu'd  in  arms,  near  rapid  Ister^s  foani' 
He  weeps  no  wretch's  pitiable  state. 
Nor  looks  with  pining  envy  on  the  great 
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The  loaded  trees,  the  willing  fields  afford 

Unpurchas'd  banquets  for  his  temp'iate  board. 

The  noisy  people's  rage  he  never  saw, 

N6r  frauds  and  cruelties  of  iron  law. 

Some  brave  the  tempests  of  the  roaring  main. 

Or  rush  to  dangers,  toils,  and  blood  for  gain ; 

Some  ravage  lands,  or  crowded  cities  bum. 

Nor  heed  how  many  helpless  widows  mourn. 

To  satiate  mad  ambition's  wild  desire. 

To  quaff  in  gems,  or  sleep  on  silks  of  Tyre. 

This,  to  solicit  smiles  of  kings  resorts. 

Deep  practis'd  in  the  dark  cabab  of  courts; 

This  low  in  earth  conceals  his  ill-got  store, 

Hov'ring  and  brooding  on  his  useless  ore. 

One  doats  with  fondness  on  the  rostrum's  fame. 

To  gain  the  prize  of  eloquence  his  aim. 

The  people's  and  patrician's  loud  applause 

To  crowded  theatres  another  draws. 

Some  shed  a  brother's  blood,  and  trembling  run 

To  distant  lands  beneath  another  sun; 

Condemn'd  in  hopeless  exile  far  to  roam 

From  their  sweet  country,  and  their  sacred  home. 

The  happier  peasant  yearly  ploughs  the  plains. 

His  country  thus,  his  household  hence  sustains; 

EGs  milky  droves,  his  much  deserving  steers, 

Each  season  brings  him,  in  the  circling  years. 

Or  blushing  apples,  or  increase  of  kine. 

Or  bursts  his  bams  with  Ceres*  gifts  divine. 

Prest  are  his  Sicion  olives  in  the  miUs 

His  swine  with  fatt'ning  mast  the  forest  fills. 

In  winter  wild;  and  yellow  autumn  crowns 

With  various  fmits  his  farms  and  smiling  grounds. 

While  eVry  rocky  mountain's  sunny  side 

The  melting  grapes  with  livid  ripeness  hide. 

He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  bliss, 

His  infant's  dimb,  and  straggle  for  a  kiss; 
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His  modest  house  strict  chastity  maintiuiiSy 
Nor  breach  of  marriage-yows  his  nuptials  stains; 
Fat  are  the  kine,  with  milk  overflow  the  pails. 
His  kids  in  sportive  battles  skim  the  vales. 
The  jocund  master  keeps  the  solemn  days. 
To  thee,  great  Bacchus,  due  libations  pays; 
Around  the  cheerful  hearth  unbends  his  soul. 
And  crowns  amid  his  friends  the  flowing  bowl ; 
Distributes  prizes  to  the  strong-nerv'd  swains. 
Who  best  can  dart,  or  wrestle  on  the  phdns. 

The  introduction  to  the  third  book  is  by  an  invocatioii  to 
the  rural  deities,  and  a  compliment  to  Augustus;  afterwliidi 
the  poet  addresses  himself  to  Meosenas,  and  then  delivers 
his  precepts  for  the  breeding  and  management  of  hones, 
oxen,  sheep, goats^ and  dogs;  also  cautions  r^arding  things 
pernicious  to  catUe,  particularly  serpents,  mumdn,  fevers, 
and  the  plague;  with  a  moving  description  of  the  latter, 
Viigil  concludes  this  book.     The  digressions  in  this  part  of 
the  work  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  others,  such  as  the 
description  of  the  chariot  race,  the  loves  of  the  aTiimnlQ^  the 
battle  of  the  bulls,  the  Scythian  winter,  &c    In  the  fourth 
and  last  book,  the  poet  having  treated  of  many  anim^U^ 
now  selects  that  interesting  and  prudent  little  insect  the 
bee  for  his  subject,  and  devotes  nearly  the  whole  book  to  its 
description.   He  treats  of  a  proper  station  for  bees;  of  their 
gathering  honey,  swarms,  and  battles,  their  wisdom,  dvil 
prudence,  and  government ;  of  the  time  proper  for  taking 
their  honey,  of  the  complaints  inddent  to  them,  the  signs 
and  remedies,  with  the  method  of  repairing  the  race  when 
the  breed  is  lost     Here  the  author  introduces  the  episode 
of  Aristieus^  and  Proteus,  with  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 

'  Aristnos  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene ;  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  he  learned  from  the  nymphs  the  cultivation  of 
olites  and  the  management  of  bees.  He  ultimately  settled  in  Greece, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.     Falling  in  love  with 
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loss  of  the  bees  of  the  former,  artfully  introducing  the  story 
of  Orpheus  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  with  whose  unhappy 
&te  the  poet  concludes  his  consummate  work. 

The  arrangement  of  Virgil  in  this  didactic  poem  is  the 
most  natural,  and  carries  his  reader  along  with  him.  The 
accuracy  and  value  of  his  precepts  were  considered  so  great, 
that  Columella  justly  mentions  him  as  an  agricultural  oracle. 
His  advice  on  matters  even  of  trivial  importance  is  delivered 
with  dignity  and  elegance,  a  talent  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  arts  of  poetry,  but  which  no  one  ever  better  un- 
derstood than  VirgiL  It  is  in  the  beauty  of  his  episodes, 
however,  that  thb  poet  particularly  excels.  The  finest 
passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which  he  correctly  paints 

Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheas ;  as  he  pursued  her  in  the  fields 
she  was  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  died,  for  which  the 
gods  destroyed  all  the  bees  of  Aristens.  In  this  calamity  he  ap- 
plied to  his  mother,  who  directed  him  to  seize  the  sea-god  Proteus, 
and  consnlt  him  how  he  might  repair  the  loss  he  bad  sustained. 
Proteus  advised  him  to  appease  the  manes  of  Eurydice,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  four  bulls  and  four  heifers ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done 
so,  and  left  them  in  the  air,  swarms  of  bees  immediately  sprang 
from  the  bodies,  and  restored  AristSBOS  to  his  former  prosperity. 
Orpheus,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice,  determined  to  re- 
coTer  her,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he 
entered  the  infernal  r^ons,  and  gained  an  easy  admission  to  the 
palace  of  Pluto,  who  was  charmed  with  the  melody  of  his  strains ; 
and  according  to  the  beaotifol  expressions  of  the  poet,  the  wheel  of 
Izion  stopped,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  stood  stiU,  Tantalus  foigot  his 
perpetual  thirst,  and  eten  the  Fories  relented.  Pluto  and  Proser- 
pine were  moTed  with  his  sorrow,  and  consented  to  restore  his 
wife,  provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  him  till  he  got  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  kingdom.  The  conditions  werd  gladly  accepted ; 
and  Orpheus  was  already  in  sight  of  the  upper  regions,  when, 
forgetful  of  his  promise,  be  turned  round  to  look  at  his  long-lost 
Earydice ;  he  saw  her,  but  she  instantly  vanished,  and  he  lost  her 
for  eter. 

2o 
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the  charms  of  yirtue,  and  the  happiness  of  moderation  vdA 
contentment;  m  like  manner,  the  noblest  verses  <tf  Viigil 
are  his  inyocations  to  the  gods,  his  addressee  to  AogostuB. 
his  aoooont  of  the  prodigies  before  the  death  of  JuUus 
Csasar,  and  his  description  of  Italy.     It  is  evident  in  these 
passages  that  he  contends  with  LacretiuB»  and  endeavours 
to  surpass  him.    The  verses  of  Virgil  are  more  poUshed  and 
even ;  in  his  theological  opinions  more  calm  and  resigned; 
those  of  Lucretius  are  more  bold  and  simple,  with  hanher 
outlines,  in  his  opinions  exhibiting  a  determined  air  of  self- 
confidence,  and  a  tone  of  defiance.  Imitations  of  the  Geoigics 
are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  poets  who  appeared  after  the 
reviyal  of  learning,  viz.,  Politian,  Vaniere,  Alamannj,  Boc- 
cellai,  Bapin,  Delille,  Boucher,  &c     It  has  been  observed 
by  the  Bev.  Doctor  Warton,  that  of  all  our  Eoglisl^ 
poems,  Philip's  Cyder,  which  is  a  dose  imitation  of  tlie 
Georgics,  conveys  to  us  the  best  idea  of  Viigil's  maDBef) 
this  author  having  copied  him  throughout.  It  is  also  U)  tk 
Boman  poet  that  Thomson  has  been  so  much  indebted  for 
his  fame ;  in  his  Seasons  he  has  sometimes  brought  togeth^ 
different  passages  firom  the  Greorgics,  at  others  he  translfttes 
straight-forward.    In  his  Spring,  he  has  copied  from  Lu- 
cretius, but  more  doeely  fix)m  Virgil,  the  description  oH^ 
golden  age,  and  the  desires  which  the  early  season  exdt^ 
in  the  lower  animals ;  in  his  Summer,  circumstances  oi  th& 
thunder-storm  are  borrowed,  and  from  the  praises  of  It»7 
the  panegyric  on  Great  Britain ;  the  ideas  in  his  Autuinn) 
on  a  philosophical  life,  are  all  taken  from  the  Mantuanbtfd. 

The  iBneid,  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  V ir^,  beloiig^ 
to  a  more  noble  class  of  poetry  than  the  Geoxgics,  and  bi^ 
been  carried  to  an  equal  d^ree  of  perfection  by  its  aatboT' 
In  the  two  higher  species  of  poetry,  the  dramatic  and  ep^ 
different  methods  are  used  for  the  instruction  of  rosnkui^ 
The  first  is  employed  to  show  the  deformity  and  de- 
structive consequences  of  vice,  and  the  evils  arising  fr^^ 
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violent  and  uncontrolled  passions;  such  is  the  design  of 
tragedy.  The  second^  to  display  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  virtue^  its  desirable  fruits,  and  happy  consequences ;  this 
is  the  business  of  the  epopcea.  The  emotions  raised  by 
the  former,  are  terror  and  pity ;  by  the  latter,  admiration 
and  love.  In  the  one,  the  actors  speak;  in  the  other,  the 
poet  himself  makes  the  narration:  a  circumstance  which 
inclines  Aristotle  to  give  the  preference  to  dramatic,  above 
epic  poetry,  as  a  more  natural  and  forcible  species  of  imita- 
tion. As  Greece  consisted  of  a  number  of  little  Repub- 
lics, frequently  contending  for  superiority  over  each  other. 
Homer,  as  true  a  patriot  as  he  was  a  great  poet,  exhibited 
in  lively  colours  and  forcible  examples  to  his  countrymen, 
the  dreadful  calamities  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  between 
two  great  generals,  and  the  advantages  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Grreece  obtained  by  so  unfortunate  a  contention. 
This,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  lUad,  renders  the 
fable  of  that  poem  simple  but  comprehensive ;  Aristotle, 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  simplicity,  calls  it  divine. 
The  different  condition  of  aflbirs  at  Rome  obliged  Virgil 
to  adopt  another  plan.  Vast  wealth  had  flowed  in  upon 
his  countrymen,  the  spoils  of  aU  nations ;  the  noble  sim- 
plicity and  virtue  of  the  Romans  had  fallen  before  its 
corrupting  influence,  and  the  natural  consequences  were 
developing  themselves,  those  of  profligacy  and  slavery.  A 
long  period  of  civil  war,  attended  by  its  usual  train  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  proving  that  his  countrymen  had  become 
unable  to  govern  themselves,  was  just  terminated;  the 
miseries  of  which  were  likely  to  be  healed  under  the  patet« 
nal  and  beneficent  sway  of  an  emperor,  or  supreme  head, 
whose  talents  were  accompanied  with  profound  and  elegant 
acquirements;  and  the  happiest  circumstance  they  could 
meet  with  was,  that  this  governor  should  be  a  mild  one, 
while  holding  the  power  of  the  state  with  a  firm  hand.  To 
reconcile  the  Romans  to  such  a  necessary  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  their  country, 
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were  the  chief  motiTes  which  indaoed  the  poet  to  nnd^ 
take  the  .£neid ;  and  in  the  instractions  he  deliTers  to  Hi 
countiymen,  we  find  him  delineating^  in  the  perBcm  of 
.^^IneaSy  the  character  of  a  wise  hwgiYer  and  a  jo^ 
monarch;  also  representing  him  endued  with  [nety  to  the 
gods,  mildness,  clemency,  justice,  and  an  affectionate  om- 
oem  for  his  country. 

It  is  evident,  that  Virgil,  in  his  magnificent  poon,  meant, 
not  merely  to  deduce  the  descent  of  Augustus  and  the  Bo- 
mans  firom  .£nea8  and  his  companions,  but  also,  by  creatiDg 
a  perfect  character  in  his  hero,  gratefully  to  exhibit  tbe 
eminent  qualities  of  his  imperial  patron,  horn  whom  he  had 
experienced  such  munificent  generodty,  and  to  suggest  that 
he  was  the  ruler  of  the  worid,  announced  of  old  by  the  pn>- 
phecies  and  orades  of  the  Satumian  land.  In  the  axik 
book,  the  poet  says — 

Turn,  turn  thine  eyes !  see  here  thy  race  divine, 
Behold  thy  own  Imperial  Roman  line ; 
Cfesar,  with  all  the  Julian  name,  survey; 
See  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to  day ! 
This,  this  is  he  I  the  chief  so  long  foretold 
To  bless  the  land  where  Saturn  rul'd  of  old. 
And  give  the  Lernean  realms  a  second  age  of  goM  • 
The  promised  prince,  Augustus  the  divine. 
Of  Cieear's  race,  and  Jove's  immortal  line  I 
This  mighty  chief  his  empire  shall  extend 
O'er  Indian  realms,  to  earth's  remotest  end. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  .£neid,  and  study  the  histo- 
rical character  of  Augustus,  or  the  events  of  his  reign>  t« 
doubt  that  ^neas  is  an  all^orical  representation  of  that 
emperor.  The  qualities  of  both  are  those  of  cool  refl^ 
tion,  and  political  wisdom ;  although  careful  observers  oi 
portents  and  dreams.  .^Bneas  is  distinguished  for  his  S^ 
tenderness ;  and  the  boast  of  Augustus  was  his  piety  towai^ 
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his  adoptive  father  Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  he  inherited 
the  empire.  Venus  was  the  mother  of  ^neas,  and  from  her 
the  Julian  line  was  also  descended,  according  to  tradition ; 
**  Venus  genetrix*'  being  their  word  in  battle.  Augustus 
was  also  very  proud  of  his  supposed  Trojan  descent,  and  of 
the  real  antiquity  and  nobleness  of  his  house.  He  peculi- 
arly felt,  as  all  men  of  genius  who  possess  such  good  fortune 
do  feel,  the  ennobling  sensations  which  arise  from  being 
the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  glorious  ancestry ;  and 
which  often  enable  individuals  so  situated  to  bear  with  re- 
signation, and  overcome  by  energy  and  exertion,  difficulties 
and  trials  under  which  men  of  meaner  minds  succumb.  It 
was  in  naval  engagements  that  Augustus  was  principally 
successful,  and  crushed  the  power  of  his  formidable  rivals, 
Sextus  Pompey  and  Mark  Antony;  consequently  ^neas 
is  represented  through  the  poem  as  the  favourite  of  Nep- 
tune, who  on  every  occasion  extends  to  him  at  sea  his  aid 
and  protection.  There  are  many  other  actions  of  Augus- 
tus, and  events  in  his  reign,  typified  in  the  incidents  of 
the  ^neid.  The  wars  of  ^neas  in  the  concluding  books, 
are  also  a  representation  of  those  of  Augustus;  particu- 
larly where  the  circumstances  attending  the  assault  by  the 
Trojans  on  the  capital  of  king  Latinus,  in  the  twelfth  and 
last  book  of  this  poem,  correspond  exactly  with  those  of 
the  siege  of  Perusia,^  which  successfuUy  terminated  the 
war  of  Augustus  in  Italy  against  Fulvia  and  Lucius  An- 
tony, the  wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir. 

The  African  queen.  Dido,  represents  Cleopatra  of  Egypt, 
who  employed  all  her  artifices  in  vain  to  captivate  the  heart  of 
Augustus.  The  poetical,  like  the  historical  princess,  is  deli- 
neated as  bold,  passionate,  and  dissembling,  endued,  however, 
with  the  royal  virtues  of  liberality  and  courtesy;  neither  of 
them  young,  and  both  at  last  seeking,  in  voluntary  death,  a 
refuge  from  the  stings  of  hopeless  passion,  and  disappointed 

*  The  modern  Perugia. 
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ambition.     Turnua  is  Antony.     It  is  carious  to  obeervc 
how  tenderly  the  Latin  poets  mention  this  grand  enony  of 
Augustus ;  the  same  feeling  being  remarkable  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Horace,  who,  in  his  Odes,  casts  all  the  odium  upon 
Cleopatra,  and  spares  her  infatuated  lover.  In  like  manner^ 
the  darker  shades  are  kept  out  of  the  character  of  Tumus; 
he  is  represented  as  a  bold  warrior,  and  an  ardent  lover,  whik 
his  defects  are  overlooked  in  his  frankness,  generosity,  and 
daring  courage.    Evander,  the  ancient  friend  of  Anciuses, 
and  ally  of  ^Eneas,  typifies  the  old  Cesareans  who  joined 
Augustus  against  Antony.     Achates  is  Agrippa;  Laviniay 
Liria ;  Latinus,  Lepidus ;  and  the  violent  Amata  is  Ful- 
via,  the  wife  of  Antony,  who  by  her  turbulence  incensed 
the  people  against  the  em|)eror,  and  caused  the  war  of  Fe- 
rusia.     Cicero  is  represented  by  the  wretched  vituperative 
dedaimer  Drances ;  he  is  severely  characterised  by  Viigil 
as  a  coward  in  the  field,  a  boastful,  malignant,  chatter- 
ing, abusive  lawyer.     The  faults  exhibited  are  not  unlike 
those  which  Cicero's  enemies  accused  him  of  in  his  life- 
time.    His  enmity  to  Tumus,  who  is  Antony,  confirms 
the  opinion;  besides,  the  orator  is  further  alluded  to  as 
of  illustrious  birth  by  his  mother's  side,  but  of  unknown 
or  uncertain  descent  by  the  father's,  which  was  Cicero's 
case.    It  is  quite  erident,  that  the  immortal  poet  had  no 
feelings  or  sentiments  in  common  with  those  of  the  de- 
ceased lawyer.     By  Lapis  is  meant  Antonius  Musa,  the 
physician  of  Augustus,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  fond  of 
poetical  studies,  which  latter  he  in  some  measure  relin- 
quished to  devote  himself  to  his  profession^     Ascanius, 
the  son  of  iEneas,  commonly  styled  lulus,  is  intended  to 
represent  the  younger  members  of  the  reigning  fiunily,  as 
are  also  Euryalus,  PaUas,  and  Lausus.    The  lamentations 
of  Evander,  and  the  widowed  mother  of  Euryalus,  shadow 
out  the  griefs  of  Augustus  and  his  sister  Octavia.     The 
other  leading  men  of  his  own  time  were  portrayed  under 
the  disguise  of  Trojan  heroes ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
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we  easily  recognise  in  the  chiefs  who  contended  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Anchises,  (the  father  of  ^neas,)  and  of 
those  who  fought  on  the  Trojan  and  Butulian  side,  the 
names  and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  Boman 
families.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  that  depth  of 
esteem  and  love  with  which  his  countrymen  regarded  Vir- 
gil, when  we  consider  the  gratifying  compliments  which 
he  paid  to  his  contemporaries  on  their  genealogies  and  fa- 
mily seats.  The  ancient  Romans,  above  all  people  who 
have  ever  lived,  were  proud  of  lineage,  and  their  descent 
from  an  illustrious  name ;  it  was  doubtless  this  cherished 
feeling  which  conferred  on  them  much  of  that  nobility  of 
soul,  and  grandeur  of  character,  to  which  we  turn  in  the  pre- 
sent day  with  sensations  of  astonishment  and  fascination. 

It  was  a  natural  feeling  among  the  Romans,  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  sublime  and  elegant  productions  of  the 
epic  muse  of  Greece,  to  copy  her  lessons;  consequently, 
when  Virgil  applied  himself  to  compose  a  poem  which  should 
celebrate  the  fame  of  his  imperial  master,  and  emulate  the 
productions  of  the  Gh'eeks  in  a  department  of  poetry  in  which 
they  had  as  yet  stood  unrivalled,  that  he  should  in  the  first 
instance  bend  a  reverential  eye  on  Homer;  and  although, 
he  differed  greatly  from  his  Grecian  master  in  his  qualities 
of  mind  and  genius,  he  nevertheless  became  his  devoted 
disciple.  We  have  seen  that  the  Latin  dramatists,  in  adapt- 
ing their  pieces  for  the  stage,  frequently  compounded  them 
of  the  plots  of  two  Greek  plays  formed  into  one;  and  by 
so  doing  compensated  for  the  want  of  invention,  and  exact- 
ness of  composition,  by  greater  variety  of  incident  Fol- 
lowing their  example,  Virgil  comprehended  in  his  plan  the 
arguments  both  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  the  one,  acting 
as  his  guide  in  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  his  hero ; 
the  other,  as  his  model  for  the  wars  which  he  sustained  in 
Italy  to  gain  his  destined  bride  Lavinia.  Although  the  two 
great  poems  of  Homer  were  the  chief  objects  of  Virgil's 
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imitation,  there  were  other  Greek  epics  whidi  ako  sffc^ded 
him  materiak  for  his  own  splendid  stmcture.  There  weic 
two  Greek  works,  now  lost,  belonging  to  the  Cyclic  cboi 
of  poems,  by  Aretinus,  a  Milesian,  and  LfOScheBy  a  natiTe  d 
Lesbos,  who  flourished  a  considerable  time  after  Homer; 
also  the  dramatic  writers,  and  ApolloniuB  Rhodina.  Of  thv 
works  of  Ennius,  Virgil  has  not  only  imitated  long  passages, 
but  has  also  copied  whole  lines.  >  While  doing  so,  however, 
he  has  not  omitted  fully  to  avul  himself  of  the  current  tiar 
ditions  of  his  country ;  and  it  must  have  been  delighfol  for  > 
Roman  to  read  of  the  origin  of  Tibur^  Tusculum,  Prasneste, 
&C.,  with  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  hilk  then  corered 
by  the  palaces  of  their  emperor,  patricians,  and  knights. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  iEneid,  our  poet  has  followed 
the  Odyssey  for  the  storm  which  disperses  the  Trojan  fleet 
and  the  arrival  of  his  hero  at  the  court  of  Carthage,    hi 
the  second,  he  has  had  recourse  to  sources  more  dbecure. 
The  first  book  contdns  an   account  of  Mneaa  and  the 
Trojans  setting  sdl  for  Italy,  from  the  island  of  Sicily* 
they  arc  overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm^  and  cast  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage ;  the  chief  pays  his  respects 
to  Dido,  the  queen,  who  conceives  a  pasaon  for  him,  and 
desires  the  history  of  hb  adventures,  the  detail  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  two  next  books.    The  fourth  sod 
fifth  appear  to  have  been  imitated  from  the  stories  d 
Calypso  in  the  Odyssey,  and  that  of  Medea  in  the  Aigo- 
nautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.      Over  these  imitations 
Virgil  has  thrown  an  air  of  originality,  by  his  allusions 
to  his  own  times  and  country,  always  introduced  with 
propriety,  and  conducted  with  judgment     The  contents  of 
these  two  books  are,  the  discovery  of  Dido  to  her  sister  of 
her  love  for  ^neas,  the  departure  from  Carthage  of  that 
hero,  and  the  consequent  death  of  the  queen  in  a  fit  of 

*  This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  close  compariaon  bj  Macrobius,  in  his 
^^Satomalia." 
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despair,  ^neas,  on  his  voyage  from  Africa,  is  driven  by  a 
Btorm  again  on  the  coast  of  Sicily^  where  he  is  hospitably 
received.  He  celebrates  the  memory  of  his  father  with  di- 
vine honours,  institutes  funeral  games,  and  appoints  prizes 
for  those  who  shall  conquer  in  them.  He  sails  for  Italy, 
and  loses  his  pilot  Palinurus.  The  sixth  book  is  the  most 
original  of  the  poem,  and  would  be  particularly  interesting 
to  the  ancients,  brought  up  in  superstitious  reverence  of 
the  dark  fables  it  records.  The  Sibyl,  at  Cuma,  where 
^neas  lands,  here  foretels  him  the  adventures  he  should 
meet  with  in  Italy :  attends  him  to  the  infernal  regions, 
describes  to  him  the  various  scenes  of  that  place,  and  con- 
ducts him  to  his  father  Anchises,  who  instructs  him  in 
those  sublime  mysteries  regarding  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  the  transmigration,  besides  showing  him  that  noble 
race  which  was  to  descend  from  him.  This  must  have 
been  highly  gratifying  to  the  Romans,  as  exhibiting  to 
view  their  own  glorious  line,  and  its  most  illustrious  he- 
roes. This  book  is  partly  imitated  from  the  eleventh  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  from  Hesiod;  Virgil  has  greatly  embellished 
the  descent  of  -ffineas,  by  throwing  over  it  the  mystic  veil 
of  Platonic  philosophy,  and  introducing  the  most  illus- 
trious characters  and  important  events  of  Soman  history; 
this  part  has  usually  been  considered  the  most  exqui- 
site specimen  of  the  art  and  talent  of  the  poet'  In  the 
seventh,  and  all  the  following  books,  the  last  of  which, 
the  twelfth,  closes  with  the  death  of  Tumus,  concluding 
the  poem;  the  Homeric  battles  are  constantly  kept  in 
view.  The  council  of  the  gods,  description  of  the  shield 
of  ^neas,  review  of  the  army,  episode  of  Nisus,  and 
Euryalus,  are  all  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Biad.  The 
myths  of  the  concluding  book,  are  principally  those  of 

^  ViigU's  poetical  scenes  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  are  not, 
calculated  to  inspire  emotionB  of  sapemataral  terror;  they  have 
been  considered  in  this  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Dante,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  Shakspearo  in  his  Hamlet. 
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the  Aosonians  and  AborigineBy  who  oocopied  Italy  whe 
Maeas  landed  with  hia  f oUowen  near  the  mouth  of  th 
Tiber. 

The  first  lines  of  the  .£neid  have  a  d^ree  of  dignity  and 
beauty  not  often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of  Viigil- 
and  were  well-calcuhited  to  oonciliate  hia  countrymen. 

Arms,  and  the  man  I  8ing»  the  first  who  bore 
Hia  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore 
By  (ate  expell'd,  on  hmd  and  ocean  tost. 
Before  he  reached  the  fair  Lavinian  coast ; 
Doom'd  by  the  goda  a  length  of  wars  to  wage, 
And  urg^d  by  Juno^s  unrelenting  rage ; 
Ere  the  brave  hero  rais'd,  in  these  abodes. 
His  destin'd  walls,  and  fix*d  his  wand'ring  godsL 
Hence  the  fam'd  Latian  line,  and  senates  com^ 
And  the  proud  triumphs,  and  the  tow'rs  of  Borne. 

The  destruction  of  an  ancient  populous  citj,  with  tho^ 
scenes  of  devastation,  sorrow,  and  misery  that  must  stUvd 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  though  melancholy  objects 
in  the  world.  The  poet  has  accordingly  chosen  it  for  tb^ 
conunenccment  of  his  second  book,  as  the  most  proper  to 
move  the  emotions  of  pity  and  terror,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  versification  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  ^ 
recited  it  to  the  emperor  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  rest  of 
his  poem. 

All  gaz'd  in  silence,  with  an  eager  look; 
Then  from  the  golden  couch  the  hero  spoke. 
Ah,  mighty  queen  I  you  urge  me  to  disdoee. 
And  feel,  once  more,  unutterable  woes; 
How,  vengeful  Greece  with  victory  was  crownVi 
And  Troy*s  fair  empire  humbl'd  to  the  ground 
The  Orecian  kings,  for  many  a  rolling  year, 
Bepell'd  by  fate,  and  harassed  by  the  war ; 
By  Pallas*  aid,  of  seaaon'd  fir  oompoe'd 
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A  steed,  that  tow'ring  like  a  moontun  rose: 

This  they  pretend  their  common  vow,  to  gain 

A  safe  return^  and  measure  back  the  main; 

Such  the  report;  but  guileful  Argos  hides 

Her  bravest  heroes  in  the  monster's  sides; 

Deep,  deep  within,  they  throng'd  the  dreadful  gloom. 

And  half  a  host  lay  ambush'd  in  the  womb. 

An  isle,  in  ancient  times  renown'd  by  fame. 

Lies  full  in  view,  and  Tenedos  the  name ; 

Once  blest  with  wealth,  while  Priam  held  the  sway, 

But  now  a  broken,  rough,  and  dangVous  bay ; 

Hither  their  unsuspected  course  they  bore. 

And  hid  their  hosts  within  the  winding  shore. 

The  poet  sums  up  the  treachery  and  baseness  of  Simon, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  Greeks,  and  whose 
moving  tale  of  apparent  candour  and  distress  misled  the  Tro- 
jans.    So, 

Thus  did  the  perjur'd  Simon's  art  prevail; 
Too  fondly  we  belieVd  the  study'd  tale ; 
And  thus  was  Troy,  who  bravely  could  sustain 
Achilles'  fury  when  he  swept  the  plain, 
A  thousand  vessels  and  a  ten  year's  war. 
Won  by  a  sigh,  and  vanquished  by  a  tear. 

Again! 

What  tongue  the  dreadful  slaughter  could  disclose  ? 
Or  ohi  what  tears  could  answer  half  our  woes  ? 
The  glorious  empress  of  the  nations  round. 
Majestic  Troy,  lay  levell'd  with  the  ground; 
Her  murder'd  natives  crowded  her  abodes, 
Her  streets,  her  domes,  the  temples  of  her  gods. 
Nor  Ilion  bled  alone ;  her  time  succeeds ; 
And  then  she  conquers,  and  proud  Argos  bleeds. 
Death  in  a  thousand  forms  destructive  frown'd. 
And  woe,  despair,  and  horror,  rag*d  around. 
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There  is  a  beaatiftd  spedmen  of  the  pathetic  in  the 
fourth  hooky  when  Dido  disooyers  the  intention  of  Maeaa 
to  quit  Carthage  and  desert  her,  after  she  had  Uvished  on 
him  wealth,  hospitality,  and  every  kindness,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  her  heart  and  hand.  The  queen  first  addresses  him 
in  a  spirit  of  anger,  but  soon  softens  her  tone,  and  falls  into 
a  strain  of  tender  expostulation. 

And  could'st  thou  hope,  dissembler,  from  my  sight? 

Ah !  wretch  perfidious  I  to  conceal  thy  flight  ? 

In  such  base  silence  from  my  realms  to  sail? 

NuT  rusi  itiiT  VOW&  and  plighted  hands  prevail, 

Nor  Dido's  crud  death  thy  flight  detain  ? 

For  death*  death  only  ean  relieve  my  pain. 

And  are  thy  vcs^k  ktinch'd»  while  winter  sweeps 

With  the  rough  northern  bla^t  the  roaring  doepSi 

Barbarian  I  say,  if  Troy  herself  had  stood, 

Nor  foR^igiJ  rc^lnjB  had  called  thee  o'er  the  fliiod, 

Wunld'^t  ihim  thy  saik  in  ettiiouy  seas  em{iloy, 

And  brave  the  suige  to  gain  thy  native  Troy? 

ile  will  you  fly,  to  tempt  the  dangerous  wiwe? 

Ah  I  by  the  tears  I  ahed,  the  hand  you  gave; 

For  these  still  mine,  and  only  the.^  rcpiain 

The  tears  I  eJied^  the  liand  you  gave  in  vaiiit 

If  pmy*rs  c^ji  move  thee,  ^vlth  thie  pmyV  comply^ 

Regard,  ^Encas,  with  Ji  [*ityii^  eye 

A  falling  race,  and  lay  tby  puipote  by. 

For  thee  Nuinidtttn  Mng»  tn  ann^  i 

For  thee  have  I  inoen.^*d  thti  i 

For  thee  I  loit  my  faotiouri 

That  t^  Ih®  i 

Muit  I  ill  d^ 

My  ^ 

Wfini 
¥ 
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A  slave,  a  captive  to  the  tyrant's  bed? 

J£  in  my  regal  hall  I  could  survey 

Some  princely  boy,  some  young  JEneos  play ; 

Thy  dear  resemblance  but  in  looks  alone  I 

I  should  not  seem  quite  widow'd  and  undone. 

Virgil  was  particularly  affected  by  the  charms  of  friend- 
ship, and  has  employed  his  art  to  illustrate  it  in  the  persons 
of  Euryalus  and  Nisus,  whom  he  apparently  introduces  for 
the  purpose  in  two  of  his  best  episodes.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  without  admiration  the  following  lines,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  episode  in  the  ninth  book,  relating  to  these  two 
friends. 

Hail,  happy  pair !  if  fame  our  verse  can  give. 

From  age  to  age  your  memory  shall  live ; 

Long  as  the  imperial  capitol  shall  stand. 

Or  Some's  majestic  lord  the  conquered  world  command  I 

Virgil  was  evidently  no  friend  to  Cicero ;  he  does  not 
even  mention  him  in  his  view  of  the  most  illustrious  Bo- 
mans  in  books  sixth  and  eighth ;  he  introduces  him,  however, 
under  the  name  of  Drances,  in  the  eleventh,  as  a  vindictive 
opponent  to  Tumus  (Antony).  In  the  poet's  description  of 
the  orator,  he  exhibits  to  our  view  the  general  opinion  en- 
tertained of  him  by  the  friends  of  Augustus. 

Then  Drances  rose,  a  proud  distinguish'd  name. 
With  envy  fir'd  at  Tumus'  spreading  fame. 
His  mother's  blood  illustrious  splendours  grace. 
By  birth  as  gen'rous,  as  his  sire  was  base. 
Potent  and  rich,  in  factious  counsels  skill'd. 
Bold  at  the  board,  a  coward  in  the  field; 
Loud  he  harangu'd  the  court,  and  as  he  rose. 
These  vile  reproaches  on  the  warrior  throws. 
What  you  propose,  great  monarch,  is  so  plain 
To  all  the  senate,  that  replies  are  vain. 
But  none  dares  speak ;  though  all  can  understand 
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The  sole  esqpedient  our  affidrs  demand. 

Let  him,  by  whoee  unhi^py  conduct  led. 

For  whose  curs'd  cause  so  many  chtefs  have  bled, 

So  many  princes  of  our  land  lie  low 

Till  our  whole  city  wears  one  face  of  woe» 

Him,  who  pretends  to  storm  a  host,  but  flies. 

While  the  proud  boastful  coward  braves  the  skies ; 

Let  Tumus  (for  I  must,  I  will  pursue 

The  public  good,  though  death  is  in  my  view,y 

Ghrant  that  high  favour  to  this  rev'rend  train. 

At  least  of  these  our  suflTrings  to  complain ; 

O  kingi  to  those  rich  gifts  design'd  before 

For  the  great  Trojan  add  one  present  more ; 

One  that  your  duteous  senate  must  request. 

And  one  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest ; 

By  fear  or  violence  no  longer  sway'd. 

Give  to  so  brave  a  prince  th'  imperial  maid; 

By  that  sure  pledge  a  lasting  peace  obtain ; 

Or  know,  the  peace  without  the  pledge,  is  vain. 

But  should  our  king  so  bold  a  step  disclaim, 

Aw'd  by  the  terrors  of  his  rival's  name ; 

To  dreadful  Tumus  we  prefer  our  pray'r 

For  his  permission  to  bestow  the  fair. 

And  to  our  prince  and  country  to  restore 

Their  rights,  and  bluster  on  the  throne  no  more. 

The  answering  speech  of  Tumus  places  Cicero  in  an 
equally  unamiable  light    He  replies, 

Drances,  thy  tongue  a  stream  of  words  can  yield ; 
Then,  when  our  hands  are  wanted  in  the  field. 
First  in  debatel  but  true,  'tis  safer  far 
With  words  to  flourish,  than  to  wage  the  war ; 
To  deal  in  long  harangues,  while  walls  enclose 

'  Death  is  in  my  view.     This  is  evidently  taken  from  the  con- 
clusion of  Cicero's  second  philippic  against  Antony. 
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Thee  and  thy  fears ;  and  goard  thee  from  the  foes. 
Bemov'd  from  danger^  you  can  talk  aloud, 
And  mouth  and  bellow  to  the  liet'iiing  crowd. 
Proceed  then,  dastard,  in  thy  wonted  strain ; 
Throw  forth  a  storm  of  eloquence  again, 
With  all  thy  malice,  all  thy  art,  declaim. 
And  brand  with  cowardice  my  injur'd  fame  I 
Since  the  full  triumphs  of  the  day  are  thine. 
And  thy  own  trophies  stand  as  high  as  mine  I 
Try,  try,  this  hour,  thy  courage ;  see  I  the  foes 
Advance,  approach  us,  and  our  walls  enclose. 
Lol  in  the  battle  all  the  troops  are  join'd ! 
Why  halts  the  fiery  Drances  yet  behind  ? 
Shall  all  thy  valour,  wretch  I  consist  so  long 
In  those  swift  feet,  and  in  that  swifter  tongue? 

In  the  appeal  which  Tumus  makes  to  ^neas,  Virgil 
has  copied  the  supplication  of  Priam  to  Achilles  for  the 
body  of  Hector. 

Prince,  I  deserve,  nor  deprecate  my  death : 
Then,  use  thy  fortime,  take  my  forfeit  breath ! 
Yet,  if  a  parent's  woes  thy  soul  incline. 
Think  what  thy  father  was ;  then  pity  mine  I 
Think  at  thy  feet  the  hoary  monarch  thrown, 
Grovlling,  and  pleading  for  an  only  son  I 
Then  save  the  son  I  in  him  the  father  save  I 
Nor  bow  his  age  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  I 
Or,  oh  I  at  least  this  mercy  I  implore. 
My  breathless  relics  to  my  friends  restore. 
Thine  is  the  conquest ;  lo  I  the  Latian  bands 
Behold  their  gen'nJ  stretch  his  suppliant  hands  I 
Bestrain  thy  farther  vengeance ;  I  resign 
My  former  daim ;  the  royal  fair  is  thine. 

^neas,  touched  with  compassion,  is  inclined  to  spare  his 
fallen  foe,  till  observing  the  belt  of  his  dear  friend  Pallas 
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worn  as  a  trophy  by  Tamu8y  he  exclaims  in  a  transport  of 

ragfr— 

'Tifl  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  the  fatal  blow. 
Thus  is  his  death  aton'd — ^the  hero  said. 
And  bury'd  in  his  breast  the  furious  blade.' 

Virgil  is  allowed  the  same  rank  among  Roman  poets,  as 
Homer  among  the  Oreek ;  the  difference,  however,  between 
originality  and  imitation  has  rarely  been  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  the  Grecian  and  Latin  bards.  In  the  for- 
mer, everything  is  magnificent ;  in  the  latter,  everything 
is  polished.  Homer  excels  Virgil  in  the  sublime,  but  the 
latter  surpasses  the  former  in  the  tender  and  elegant;  the 
transoendant  merits  of  the  Greek  are  sullied  by  occasional 
defects,  the  Roman  is  the  model  of  a  correct  taste.  The 
characters  of  Virgil  have  few  distinguishing  features,  and 
those  not  always  well  supported ;  ^neas  Lb  brave,  pious,  but 
frequently  uninteresting.  Many  of  his  scenes,  where  men 
alone  are  concerned,  are  pathetic,  but  his  battles  have  n&r 
ther  the  conflict  nor  the  terror  of  Homer's.  His  invention 
and  vivacity  are  inferior,  but  his  correctness  and  stateliness 
are  much  superior.  Viigil  has  scarcely  ever  injured  the 
dignity  of  epic  poetry  by  introducing  sentiments  which 
are  in  any  way  coarse  or  vulgar ;  he  is  uniformly  majestic 
There  is  no  poem  in  any  language  which  approaches  the 
excellence  of  the  style  and  versification  of  the  .£neid,  and 
no  writer  ever  lived  who  knew  better  than  Virgil  how  to 
adorn  his  poetical  creations  with  characters  appropriate  to 
their  surpassing  beauty.     He  has  invariably  held  to  the 

1  This  line  calls  to  our  remembrance  the  fate  of  the  French  Ge- 
neral Duhosme,  who  in  the  retreat  after  the  victory  of  Waterloo, 
was  overtaken  in  the  pursuit,  at  a  village  not  many  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  As  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  a  soldier 
of  the  Brunswick  Horse  seized  him ;  the  general  begged  his  life,  bat 
the  trooper  merely  replied,  *^  The  Doke  of  Bnmswick  died  yester- 
day," and  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast 
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happy  medium  between  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  most 
aucient  Greek  poetry,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  more  mo- 
dem school  of  Alexandria.  Hume  expressess  the  follow- 
ing opinion :  ^'  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine  lie 
nearest  the  centre,  and  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
extremes  of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  writing."  Con- 
sequently we  find,  that  those  modem  writers,  distinguished 
for  correctness  of  judgment  and  purity  of  taste,  whether 
belonging  to  the  classical  or  romantic  school,  have  closely 
followed  the  footsteps  of  Virgil ;  the  author  of  Telemachus, 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Camoens,  Voltaire,  Milton,  Spenser, 
&C.,  are  all  indebted  to  the  ^neid.  The  poetical  soul  of 
the  great  Latin  poet,  undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion, 
and  never  carried  away  by  a  current  of  ideas,  but  calmly 
consigning  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which  his  fancy 
painted  as  beautiful,  and  his  understanding  subsequently 
approved,  is  elegantly  and  correctly  portrayed  by  Pope  in 
his  "  Temple  of  Fame." 

A  golden  column  next  in  sight  appear'd. 
On  which  a  shrine  of  purest  gold  was  rear'd ; 
Finish'd  the  whole,  and  laboured  ev'ry  part. 
With  patient  touches  of  unweary'd  art : 
The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sat, 
Compos'd  his  posture  and  his  look  sedate. 
On  Homer  still  he  fix'd  a  rev'rend  eye ; 
Great  without  pride,  in  modest  majesty. 
In  living  sculpture  on  the  sides  were  spread 
The  Latin  wars,  and  haughty  Tumus  dead; 
Eliza  stretch'd  upon  the  fun'ral  pyre, 
.^neas  bending  with  his  aged  sire: 
Troy  flam'd  in  burning  gold,  and  o'er  the  throne 
<<  Arms  and  the  Man"  in  golden  cyphers  shone. 

Contemporary  with  Virgil,  nearly  equal  to  him  in  cele- 
brity, and  not  much  inferior  in  excellence,  was 

2h 
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Horace^  tchojlcurished  34  B.C. 
This  celebrated  indiyidaal,  the  great  maBter  of  lyric  poe- 
try among  the  BomanB,  was  bom  A.  U.  C.  689,  at  Venuffla» 
or  Venuriuin,  now  Yenosay  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
ancient  Apulia  and  Lucania,  the  modem  district  of  Basili- 
cata,  in  Calabria.  His  father  was  a  feeedman,^  who  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  a  small  farm  on  the  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  and  close  to  Venusium.  When  the  poet  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  sold  the  fiinn,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  a  collector  of  taxes.  Ho- 
race was  now  placed  under  the  care  of  Orbilius  PupQluSy  a 
grammarian  of  high  reputation,  with  whom,  he  informs  us 
in  his  epistles,  that  he  redde  in  Latin  the  works  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  and  in  Greek  the  Hiad  of  Homer.  He  was  also 
taught  to  make  verses,  although,  by  his  own  account,  his  &r 
ther  was  his  best  instractor,  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
his  morals,  and  inculcating  the  value  of  reputation*  In  the 
sixth  satire,  book  first,  he  tells  us — 

Himself  my  guardian,  of  unblemish'd  truth. 
Among  my  tutors  would  attend  my  youth, 
And  thus  preserv'd  my  purity  of  mind. 
That  best  of  virtues,  in  its  highest  kind ; 
Not  only  pure  from  guilt,  but  even  shame. 
That  might  with  bad  suspicion  hurt  my  fame. 

It  appears  that  Horace  received  an  education  superior  to 
his  birth  and  fortune,  and  that  no  expense  was  spared  by 
his  affectionate  parent  on  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  After 
he  had  assumed  the  Toga  virilis,  he  completed  his  course  of 
instruction  at  Athens,  where  he  studied  philosophy  along 
with  Marcus,  the  son  of  Cicero,  Varus,  and  the  young 
Messala.  He  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of 
Julius  Caesar;  and  Bratus  and  Cassius  having  shortly  after- 

'  Freedman,  **  libertious/'  that  is,  one  who  had  heen  a  slaTe,bot 
was  emancipated ;  and  therefore  the  poet  was  bom  free,  or.  aoooxd- 
ing  to  the  term  then  used,  '<  Ingenaus." 
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wards  arrived  in  Chreece^  on  visiting  Athens,  Horace,  with 
many  of  the  young  Bomans  who  were  then  studying,  joined 
the  republican  party.  The  poet  continued  nearly  two  years 
under  the  command  of  Brutus,  and  went  with  him  into  Ma* 
cedonia,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  military 
tribune.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Philippi, 
and  seems  sadly  to  have  mistaken  his  genius  in  becoming 
a  soldier;  he,  however,  firankly  confesses  his  cowardice  in 
the  seventh  ode  of  the  second  book,  imitated  from  Archilo- 
chus,  where  he  says,  in  his  address  to  Varus, — 

With  thee  I  saw  Philippics  plain. 
Its  fatal  rout,  a  fearful  scene ! 
And  dropp'd,  alas  I  th'  inglorious  shield. 
Where  valour's  self  was  forc'd  to  yield ; 
Where  soil'd  in  dust  the  vanquish'd  lay. 
And  breath'd  th'  indignant  soul  away. 

After  his  flight,  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  pursuing  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  an  am- 
nesty being  soon  published  for  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  he  wisely  took  occasion  to  quit  the  military  service. 

About  the  year  714  he  returned  to  the  capital;  his 
fiither  had  died  during  his  absence,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  which,  as  he  confesses,  obliged  him  to  write 
verses.  His  chief  resource  being  now  in  the  generosity  of 
his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  favour  by  his 
wit,  and  a  few  little  poems  which  he  occasionally  produced. 
In  716,  however,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  he  was  recommended  to  Mecssnas,  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  Virgil,  and  subsequently  by  Varus ;  in  a  little 
time  afterwards  he  had  the  honour  of  being  personally 
presented  to  that  splendid  patron  of  literary  men,  although 
he  felt  so  overawed  that  he  spoke  little,  and  with  hesitation. 
To  the  poet's  statement  of  his  situation  and  circumstances, 
the  minister  returned  a  brief  answer,  and  permitted  him  to 
retire  after  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  interview.     He  took 
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no  fiurther  notice  of  him  for  the  space  of  nine  months,  and 
Horace  did  not  stoop  to  any  servility  during  the  interval  to 
obtain  his  patronage;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Me- 
cflBuas  sent  for  him,  and  in  a  little  time  admitted  him  among 
the  number  of  his  chosen  friends.  Horace,  besides  being  a 
poet,  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  of  delightful  conver- 
sation, and  agreeable  temper;  a  proper  companion  for  pa- 
tricians and  statesmen.  He  now  attended  the  minister  in 
most  of  his  expeditions,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure, 
enlivening  the  journey  by  entertaining  conversation.  He 
attended  him  to  Brundusium,  when  he  proceeded  there  with 
C.  Nerva  and  Capito,  in  order  to  efl^t  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavius,  and  some  of  the  ludicrous 
circumstances  of  that  journey  subsequently  fmnished  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  satires.  He  likewise  embarked  with 
Mecasnas  in  a  fleet  which  he  commanded  during  the  naval 
war  agfunst  Sextus  Pompey,  when  a  number  of  the  vessels 
being  wrecked,  the  poet  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  gulf  of 
Yelia,  close  to  the  promontory  of  Palinums.  In  defiance 
of  this  mishap,  Horace  again  offered  to  sail  with  Mecanias; 
but  the  latter  prudently  objected,  whether  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  former  was  not  likely  to  be  of  any  great  use, 
or  lest  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  and  the  war  should  impair 
the  poet's  health,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

The  aU-powerful  minister  of  the  emperor  did  not,  how- 
ever, content  himself  with  being  the  mere  patron  of  Horace. 
MecaBnas  bestowed  on  him  a  villa  at  Tibur,  obtained  for  him 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sabine  territory^ 
and  presented  him  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  Au- 
gustus, who,  sufficiently  inclined  to  bestow  kindness  on 
literary  men,  offered  him  the  situation  of  one  of  his  private 
secretaries.  The  appointment  was  declined,  as  it  would 
remove  the  poet  from  the  table  of  Mecaenas,  at  which  he 
generally  sat,  to  that  of  the  emperor ;  but  so  far  was  the 
refusal  from  offending  Augustus,  that  he  continued  to  treat 
Horace  with  distinction  and  familiarity.     He  encouraged 
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him  to  continue  his  poetical  labours,  to  collect  the  odes 
which  he  had  already  written,  and  address  an  epistle  to 
himself;  and  when  the  emperor  at  length  received  the  pre- 
sent of  his  book,  he  accepted  it  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
good-humouredly  comparing  the  size  of  the  little  volume  to 
the  short  and  rounded  figure  of  the  poet  himself.  With 
the  protection  of  Augustus;  Mecssnas  and  Virgil  for  his 
friends ;  happy  in  a  tranquil  satisfied  mind,  and  a  handsome 
independence,  with  a  neat  house  in  Some,  and  an  elegant 
villa  at  Tibur ;  occupied  in  the  composition  of  works  which 
procured  for  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  contem- 
ponuries,  and  which  he  foresaw  would  insure  him  immor- 
tality ;  Horace  attained  the  greatest  felicity  which  his  age 
and  country  were  capable  of  affording.  The  poet,  although 
warm  in  his  temper,  was  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and  consi- 
derate; entirely  free  from  malignant  and  envious  feelings,  he 
never  wantonly  caused  pain  or  annoyance  to  any  one.  The 
manner  in  which  he  usually  spent  his  time  is  explained  in 
his  works ;  while  in  Rome,  one  part  of  the  day  was  engaged 
in  composition,  and  the  remainder  in  pleasant  lounging, 
exercise,  or  amusement ;  but  when  he  returned  to  the  coun- 
try, he  passed  it  in  delightful  rural  occupations.  In  this 
happy  position  in  life,  the  poet  lived  till  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  A.U.C.  746,  about 
nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  expired  somewhat 
suddenly  at  Rome;  being  unable  in  his  last  moments  to  sign 
his  will,  he  nominated  Augustus  his  heir.  His  life  termi- 
nated about  the  same  period  with  that  of  Mecsenas,  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  near  the  tomb  of  the  latter  on  the 
Esquiline  hilL  If  the  poet  had  foreseen  the  time  of  his 
patron's  death  and  his  own,  he  could  scarcely  have  spoken 
of  them  with  more  correctness  than  he  does  in  the  seven- 
teenth ode  of  the  second  book : 

Ah  I  te  mesB  si  partem  animse  rapit,  &c. 
'*  Should  you,  alas !  be  snatch'd  away. 
Wherefore,  ah !  wherefore  should  I  stay ; 
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My  value  lost,  no  longer  whole. 
And  but  poeaeesing  half  a  soul? 
One  day  believe  the  sacred  oath. 
Shall  lead  the  fun'ral  pomp  of  both ; 
Cheerful  to  Pluto's  dark  abode. 
With  thee  111  tread  the  dreary  road.'' 

As  Horace  looked  forward  with  certainty  to  immortal 
fame  from  his  works,  it  is  believed  that  his  funeral  was  not 
attended  with  any  pomp,  according  to  his  own  wishes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  twentieth  ode  of  the  second  book. 

Absint  inani  funere  nsenias 
Luctusque  turpes ;  et  querimonia^ 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mittc  supervacuos  honores. 

"  Forbear  then  o'er  my  empty  um. 
With  unbecoming  grief  to  mourn; 
The  dirge,  and  funeral  honours  spare ; 
Nor  shed  for  me  the  needless  tear." 

The  works  of  this  poet  have  been  divided  into  Odes, 
Epodes,'  Satires,  and  Epistles.^  In  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  the  lyric  muse  was  particularly  appointed  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  gods  at  their  festivals,  or  celebrate  the 
actions  of  their  heroes  at  the  public  games;  where  the 

'  The  word  Ode  was  not  introduced  into  the  Latin  tongne  nntO 
the  third  or  foarth  century,  and  was  then  first  used  to  signify  any 
piece  of  lyric  poetry.  The  term  Epode  is  certainly  not  a  correct 
one ;  the  Greeks  used  it  to  signify  the  third  and  last  part  of  an 
Ode  divided  into  Strophe,  Anti-Strophe,  and  Epode ;  hot  the  Latins 
had  no  odes  of  such  form,  and  consequently  no  right  to  the  name ; 
it  was  an  invention  of  the  third  century. 

*  The  works  of  Horace,  all  in  verse,  are  arranged  in  four  hooks  of 
odes,  one  of  epodes,  two  of  satires,  two  of  epistles,  and  the  Art  of 
Poetry,  or  the  third  epistle  of  the  second  book  of  that  description. 
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noblest  precepts  of  phUosophy  were  enlivened  by  music,  and 
animated  by  the  language  of  poetry.     When  we  consider  its 
origin  and  institution,  it  becomes  evident  that  nothing  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  its  composition  but  what  was  chaste 
and  correct, while  employed  in  supporting  the  sacred  precepts 
of  religion,  and  encouraging  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. 
Although  such  were  the  original  attributes  of  this  muse,  she 
soon  descended  from  her  primeval  grandeur;  and  mixing 
with  a  people  of  the  liveliest  sensibility,  addicted  to  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  she  condescended  to  employ  her  powers 
in  descriptions  of  the  passion  of  love,  banquets,  wine,  and 
dancing.    Nevertheless  this  alteration,  although  it  lessened 
the  natural  dignity  of  the  lyric  verse,  gave  to  it  that  pleasing 
variety  to  which  no  other  kind  of  poetry  can  pretend.  The 
style  of  versification  became  naturally  adapted  to  the  theme 
which  was  sung;   a  variety  of  subjects  being  agreeably 
maintained  by  a  variety  of  numbers,  led  to  that  free  un- 
bounded spirit  which  forms  the  peculiar  character  of  lyric 
poetry.     This  description  of  poetical  composition,  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece,  also  made  its  appearance  at 
a  very  early  age  among  the  Romans,  derived  from  the  coarse 
and  homely  Sabines.     It  continued,  however,  in  almost  its 
first  state  of  rudeness  until  the  Augustan  age,  when  Ho- 
race improved  by  the  careful  study  and  imitation  of  the 
Grecian  poets,  carried  it  at  once  to  perfection,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Quintilian,  is  one  of  the  very  few  Soman  lyric 
poets  worthy  of  being  studied.     It  appears  to  be  generally 
agreed,  that  in  this  department  Horace  has  little  claim 
to  the  merit  of  originality ;  even  in  those  odes  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  neither  translated  nor  imitated  from 
the  bards  of  Greece ;  still  the  sentiments  are  Greek,  and 
of  one  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued,  not  only  with  the 
compositions  of  Sappho,  Alcseus,  Anacreon,  and  Pindar,  the 
parties  from  whom  he  is  considered  chiefly  to  have  copied, 
but  also  with  the  works  of  Homer  and  the  great  dramatic 
authors. 
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It  has  been  adverted  that  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  finag- 
menta  which  remain  to  na  from  the  poets  of  ancient  Grreeoe, 
may  be  found  in  the  epithets  of  Horace;  hence  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  oondude,  that  few  of  his  sentiments  are 
purely  originaL    Some  of  his  odes  are  actually  tnuwlAtionSy 
such  as  the  Palinode  from  Stesichorus ;  the  Bacchanalian  ode 
to  VaruSy  from  Alciens ;  and  the  stanzas  to  Chloe  from  Anar 
oreon*     Those  odes  on  the  topics  of  loye  and  wine,  y^hich 
occur  in  the  first  and  second  books,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
translations.     Others  are  parodies  firom  the  Ghreek,  as  the 
ode  on  the  voyage  of  Virgil^  and  that  to  Thaliarchns  ap- 
plying the  descriptions  of  Alc«us  to  the  scenery  of  Italy. 
The  odes  which  appear  to  be  the  invention  of  theliatin  poet, 
are  principally  of  that  sort  termed  occasional    The  good 
nature  of  Horace  induced  him  willingly  to  employ   his 
muse  in  the  celebration  of  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  de- 
parture of  a  friend,  or  congratulate  him  on  his  return,  also 
to  record  any  political  event  which  might  reflect  honour  on 
his  patrons.     Being  of  such  a  miscellaneous  description^ 
his  odes  cannot  be  classed,  but  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  reduced  under  four  divisions;  amatory,  convivial,  mo- 
ral, and  political     The  amatory  are  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous; in  them  he  celebrates  his  love  for  various  par- 
ties under  fictitious  names.     The  passion  he  sings  is  of  a 
trivial  kind.     At  one  time  politely  complaining  of  a  rival, 
at  another  renewing  his  addresses  to  a  forsaken  mistreBa 
The  convivial  odes  consist  of  invitations  to  Mec»nas  and 
other  illustrious  friends  to  join  his  social  board.     The  mo- 
ral class  are  of  the  same  description,  but  tempered  with 
refiections  reminding  his  associates  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  certainty  of  death.     They  are  adapted  to  the  tem- 
pers and  manners  of  his  acquaintances,  cautioning  against 
their  besetting,  failings  of  extreme  indulgence,  avarice,  and 
inordinate  ambition,  by  exhibiting  the  evils  arising  from 
those  passions,  and  the  advantages  of  a  different  line  of 
conduct     The  political  odes  are  those  most  worthy  of 
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attention,  as  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  prominent 
events  of  Roman  history,  by  affording  an  insight  into  the 
political  discussions  and  intrigues  of  his  day.     They  are  of 
his  own  composition,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imi- 
tated; written  in  soothing  and  polite  language,  and  breathe 
*a   spirit  of  wisdom  and  humanity ;  the  mildest  maxims  of 
policy  are  inculcated  amid  bursts  of  poetical  fancy.     In 
several  of  these  odes  where  4lie  character  of  Antony  is 
brought  forward,  Horace  treats   it   like  his  predecessor, 
with   respect  and  tenderness,  all  the  indignation  of  the 
poet  falling  on  Cleopatra ;  neither  is  the  great  Pompey, 
nor  his  son  Seztus,  long  the  chief  enemy  and  rival  of  Au- 
gustus, ever  mentioned  with  disrespect     Such  forbearance 
places  the  character  of  Horace  in  a  very  amiable  light,  and 
shows,  that  though  he  felt  grateful  to  the  emperor  for  all  his 
goodness,  he  would  not  extol  him  by  disparaging  the  lives 
of  worthy  but  unfortunate  Romans.     Many  of  his  odes  are 
in  praise  of  the  family  of  Cassar ;  in  a  few  of  them,  however, 
he  has  also  celebrated  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  proving 
that  he  was  possessed  of  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  feel- 
ings of  heroic  greatness.     His  excellence  is  seldom  more 
conspicuous  than  when  he  writes  as  a  Roman,  and  dwells 
on  the  sublime  magnanimity  of  ancient  days,  on  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  exiled  Regulus,  or  of  those  other  illustrious 
men,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  were  prodigal  of  their 
great  souls  in  the  service  of  their  country."  The  epodes  are 
looked  upon  as  intermediate  compositions  between  his  odes 
and  satires ;  they  are  in  the  Iambic  measure,  and  some  of 
them  are  on  similar  topics  with  the  odes;  others  consist  of 
invectives  against  the  orator  Cassius  Severus,  the  poet  Mae- 
vius,  and  Menas  the  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompey,  who  be- 
ing admiral  of  the  fleet,  became  infamous  during  the  civil 
wars,  by  alternately  deserting  the  service  of  Pompey  and 
Octavius.  The  satire  in  these  epodes  is  violent  and  coarsely 
personal,  and  believed  to  be  in  imitation  of  what  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  style  of  Archilochus  and  Lycambes ;  it  is 
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oeitaanly  not  that  delicate  tone  of  reproof  and  irony^  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  tbis  poet  in  what  may  be  considered 
as  his  own  mode  of  satire. 

In  the  satires  of  Horace,  we  have  to  consider  him  sb  a 
humorous,  or  fiuniliar  writer ;  in  this  character  he  is  more 
original  and  instructiye  than  in  his  odes,  although  he  chiefly 
yalued  himself  upon  the  latter.    It  was  at  Rome  that  satire 
fi  rst  received  the  rank  of  a  separate  and  distinguished  species 
of  compontion  apart  from  the  drama,  and  was  there  clothed 
in  a  less  stately  form  than  that  employed  in  epic  poetry. 
The  variety  of  measures  in  the  odes,  and  the  kind  of  ver- 
sification which  Horace  has  employed  in  his  satires,  a  loose 
prosaic  poetry,  with  negligence  of  measure  and  number, 
lead  us  to  the  inference,  that  he  was  guided  by  judgment, 
not  by  necessity.   His  frequent  use  of  proverbs  and  common 
phrases,  his  different  manner  of  expressing  the  same^  senti- 
ments in  his  odes  and  satires,  will  satisfy  us,  that  he  thought 
a  satirist  and  a  poet  were  different  characters ;  that  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  was  as  inappropriate  to  the  morality  of  sa- 
tire, as  a  familiar  style  to  the  majesty  of  the  heroic  poem,  or 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  **  the  muse  of  satire  walks  on  foot, 
while  her  sisters  soar  into  the  skies.^    Satire  had  remidned 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated  among  the  Romans  since 
the  time  of  Lucilius,^  who  was  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Scipio,  the  first  Africanus;  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  founr 
der  of  it,  and  as  the  first  great  writer  in  that  mode  among 
the  Romans :  nevertheless,  he  imitated  the  authors  of  the 
Greek  comedy,  and  severly  satirized  the  political  leaders  of 
the  state.     Horace,  however,  neither  lived,  like  the  Greek 
comedians,  in  an  unrestrained  democracy,  nor,  like  Lucilius, 

'  Of  the  thirty  satires  which  he  wrote,  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
scattered  verses  remain.  He  died  at  Naples,  in  the  46th  year  of 
his  age,  B.C.  103,  and  was  magmficently  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pence. 
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under  an  aristocracy  in  which  there  was  a  straggle  for 
power,  rendering  it  necessary  to  pay  occasional  court  to 
the  people.  Such  satires  as  those  of  Lucilius  against  the 
leaders  of  the  state  were  now  precluded  by  the  unity  of 
power;  if  he  arraigned  in  his  verses  the  heads  of  one  fac- 
tion, he  was  supported  by  those  of  another ;  but  in  the  days 
of  Horace  the  individuals  possessing  authority  were  those 
in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor,  and  none  could  protect 
a  satirist  in  the  Augustan  age  from  the  resentment  of  Me- 
caenas  or  Agrippa. 

The  rise  and  influence  of  such  men  as  Mecsenas,  who 
united  power  and  wealth  with  an  elegant  taste  in  literar 
tore  and  a  love  of  splendour,  introduced  what  in  modem 
times  is  called  fashion ;  the  same  features  being  exhibited 
then  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  day,  those  of 
aping  and  foolish  pretension,  such  individuals  were  imitated 
in  their  villas  and  entertainments  by  those  who  had  no  rea- 
sonable pretensions,  or  who  vied  with  them  ungracefully 
and  with  vulgarity.  The  wealthy  freedmen  and  provincial 
magistrates,  not  only  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by 
this  species  of  rivalry,  but  also  supplied  endless  topics  for 
sportive  satire  and  laughter.  MecsBuas,  and  those  within 
the  pale  of  fashion,  had  not  made  that  progress  in  true  po- 
liteness, leading  them  either  to  shun  the  society  of  such 
pretenders,  or  to  endure  it  without  contributing  to  expo- 
sure; indeed  Mecsnas  actually  carried  his  buffoons  along 
with  him,  to  add  to  the  amusement  which  the  absurdities  of 
their  hosts  supplied ;  hence  we  have  such  entertaining  pic- 
tures of  the  self-importance  of  one,  the  ridiculous  dress  of 
another,  the  bad  cookery  of  a  third,  the  affectation  and  folly 
of  a  fourth,  &c.  One  of  the  chief  talents  of  Horace's  patrons, 
Augustus  and  MecsBuas,  consisted  in  a  correct  discernment 
of  the  tempers  and  abilities  of  mankind ;  and  the  poet  him- 
self was  likewise  distinguished  by  his  quick  perception  of 
character,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
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books,  but  with  men.     These  qualifications,  and  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  them,  are  apparent   in  most    of 
his  satires.     The  fiulings  of  his  countrymen  are  described 
by  Horace,  however,  with  ease  and  good-nature;  he  re- 
proves without  offending,  and  instructs  without  an  afiec- 
tation  of  superiority.      He  is  less  serious  than  Persios, 
without  the  vehemence  and  bitterness  of  Juvenal;   less 
sharp  than  Pope  and  Boileau,  without  the  peevish   dis- 
content of  Ariosto,  or  the  severity  of  Salvator  Bosa.     He 
has  this  advantage  over  rigid!  satirists,  that  we  receive  him 
into  our  hearts,  as  he  reasons  with  good  humour,  and  cor- 
rects in  the  language  of  friendship.     Nor  will  his  satires 
be  less  useful  to  the  present  age  than  to  that  in  which  they 
were  written,  since  he  draws  his  characters  from  human  na- 
ture itself,  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Horace  wrote  his  epistles  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life  than  his  satires ;  they  were  the  last  fruits  of  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the  world,  consequently  we  find 
in  them  matured  judgment  and  philosophy,  more  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  greater  perfection  in  the  versification. 
It  is  evident  that  the  poet  perfectly  understood  character, 
as  each  epistle  is  written  for  the  instruction  or  reformation 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  indeed  their  chief  merit 
depends  on  the  author  changing  his  tone,  and  diversifying 
his  colouring,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  party  for 
whom  they  were  intended.    In  his  satires  the  poet  meant  to 
expose  vice  and  folly,  but  in  his  epistles  he  thought  of  the 
amendment  of  a  friend,  on  whose  failings  he  touches  with 
gentleness,  and  hints  at  their  correction.     In  the  art  of 
poetry  written  by  Horace,  it  would  appear,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on  poetry,  but  only  to 
touch  upon  the  principal  rules,  more  particularly  on  those 
relating  to  the  drama;  it  was  composed  about  A.U.C.  739, 
and  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  separate  work,  although  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  third  epistle  of  the  second  book, 
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since,  like  the  others,  it  is  chiefly  critical,  and  addressed  to 
the  Pisos,  a  father  and  two  sons,  in  an  epistolary  form.  The 
criticrf  works  of  this  poet,  comprising  one  of  his  satires,  the 
two  epistles  of  the  second  book,  and  the  Ars  Poetica,  have  ge- 
nerally been  considered,  particularly  by  critics,  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  productions.  Kapin  says,  that  Aristotle's 
art  of  poetry  is  nature  itself  put  into  method,  and  good 
sense  reduced  to  principle ;  and  Horace,  who  has  laid  down 
the  most  valuable  opinions  on  the  composition,  fable,  man- 
ners, and  diction  of  a  poem,  is  certainly  deserving  of  equal 
pnuse.  Hurd  has  pronounced  this  part  of  his  works  '^  the 
best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  his  writings ;"  and  in  men- 
tioning the  "  Art  of  Poetry**  he  says,  "  that  the  learned 
have  long  since  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  summary  of  the 
rules  of  good  writing,  to  be  learned  by  heart  by  every  young 
student ;  to  whose  decisive  authority  the  greatest  masters 
in  taste  and  composition  must  finally  submit"  And  Gif- 
ford,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  ob- 
serves, that  '^  as  an  ethical,  or  familiar  writer,  Horace  has 
not  many  claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  but  as  a  critic 
he  is  entitled  to  our  veneration.  Such  is  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  the  correctness  of  his  taste,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be 
selected  from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than  any 
thing  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us." 

Horace  commences  his  first  book  of  poems  by  an  ode  to 
Mecasnas ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  ascertain  the  exact  date 
at  which  it  was  written ;  it  stands  as  a  dedication  of  the 
poet's  works  to  his  patron.  He  also  addresses  to  him  the 
first  of  his  epodes,  satires,  and  epistles.    He  says, 

0  thou,  whose  birth  illustrious  springs 
From  fair  Etruria's  ancient  kings, 
Mecsenas,  to  whose  guardian  name 

1  owe  my  fortune  and  my  fame ; 
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In  clouds  th'  Olympic  diurt  to  roll. 
To  torn  with  kindling  wheek  the  goal. 
And  gain  the  palm,  victorious  prize ! 
Exalts  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

This  man,  to  honours  rais'd  supreme. 
By  Rome's  inconstant  loud  aodium ; 
Another,  if  from  Lybia's  plain 
He  stores  his  private  bam  with  grain ; 
A  third,  who  ¥rith  unceasing  toil 
Plows  cheerful  his  paternal  soil ; 
While  in  their  several  wishes  blest, 
Not  all  the  wealth  by  kings  poesest, 
Can  tempt,  with  fearful  souls,  to  brave 
The  terrors  of  the  foamy  wave. 

When  loud  the  winds  and  waters  wage 
Wild  war  with  elemental  rage. 
The  merchant  praises  the  retreat. 
The  quiet  of  his  rural  seat; 
Yet,  want  untutor'd  to  sustain. 
Soon  rigs  his  shatter'd  bark  again. 

No  mean  delights  possess  his  soul. 

With  good  old  wine  who  crowns  his  bowl ; 

Whose  early  revels  are  b^un. 

Ere  half  the  course  of  day  be  run. 

Now,  by  some  sacred  fountain  laid, 

Now,  stretch'd  beneath  some  bow'ring  shade. 

Others  in  tented  fields  rejoice. 
The  trumpet-sound,  the  clarion  voice; 
T91th  joy  the  sounds  of  war  they  hear. 
Of  war,  which  tender  mothers  fear. 

The  sportsman,  chill'd  by  midnight  Jove, 
Forgets  his  tender,  wedded  love. 
Whether  his  faithful  hounds  pursue. 
And  hold  the  bounding  hind  in  view ; 
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Whether  the  boar,  fierce-foamisg,  foik 
The  chace,  and  breaks  the  spreading  toils. 

An  ivy  wreath,  fair  learning's  prize, 
Raises  MecsBnas  to  the  skies ; 
Be  mine,  amid  the  breezy  grove. 
In  sacred  solitude  to  rove ; 
To  see  the  nymphs  and  satyrs  bound. 
Light-dancing,  through  the  mazy  round, 
While  all  the  tuneful  sisters  chime 
Their  various  harmony  divine. 

But  if  you  rank  me  with  the  choir. 
Who  tun'd  with  art  the  Grecian  lyre. 
Swift  to  the  noblest  heights  of  fame. 
Shall  raise  thy  poet's  deathless  name. 

In  the  year  of  Borne  724,  Tiridates  was  driven  from 
the  throne  of  Parthia,  and  afterwards  viaited  the  capital 
of  Italy,  to  solicit  succours  from  Augustus,  ^lius  Lamia 
was  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  person  living  in  great  splen- 
dour, of  amiable  manners,  who  had  shown  much  kindness 
to  the  poet,  who,  addressing  his  muse  in  the  following  ode, 
mentions  him  with  gratitude  and  respect 

While  in  the  Muse's  friendship  blest. 
Nor  fears  nor  grief  disturb  my  breast ; 
Bear  them,  ye  vagrant  winds,  away. 
And  drown  them  in  the  Cretan  sea. 
Careless  am  I,  or  who  shall  reign 
The  tyrant  of  the  frozen  plain. 
Or  with  what  anxious  fear  opprest 
Heaves  IHridates'  panting  breast 
Sweet  Muse,  who  lov'st  the  virgin  spring. 
Hither  thy  sunny  flowerets  bring, 
And  let  thy  richest  chaplet  shed 
Its  fragrance  round  my  Lamia's  head; 
For  nought  avails  the  poet's  praise. 
Unless  the  Muse  inspire  his  lays. 
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Now  string  the  tuneful  lyre  again. 
Let  all  thy  sisters  raise  the  strain. 
And  consecrate  to  deathless  fame 
My  loy*d,  my  Lamia's  honour'd  name. 

The  versification  and  images  in  the  little  ode  to  Venus 
are  beautiful  and  harmonious;  it  was  impossible  to  give 
the  goddess  a  more  gallant  and  modest  retinue.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  poet  wrote  it  about  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age. 

Queen  of  beauty,  queen  of  smiles. 
Leave,  oh  I  leave  thy  favourite  isles. 
Where  Glycera  invokes  thy  name, 
And  bids  the  fragrant  incense  flame. 

With  thee  bring  thy  love-warm  son. 
The  Graces  bring  with  flowing  zone. 
The  nymphs,  and  jocund  Mercury ; 
And  smiling  youth,  who  without  thee 
Is  nought  but  savage  liberty. 

In  the  following  ode  to  Apollo  there  is  a  fund  of  morality, 
showing  us  that  reason  and  nature  have  few  necessitiee, 
while  avarice  and  ambition  are  ever  finding  out  imaginary 
wants. 

When  at  Apollo's  hallow'd  shrine 

The  poet  hails  the  Power  divine, 

What  is  the  blessing  he  implores. 

While  he  the  first  libation  pours? 

He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain 
That  yellows  o'er  Sardima's  pliun ; 
Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowing  feed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flow'ry  mead ; 
Nor  ivory  of  spotless  shine. 
Nor  gold  forth-flaming  from  its  mine ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Luris  laves. 
And  eats  away  with  silent  waves. 
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Let  others  quaff  the  racy  wine. 

To  whom  kind  fortune  giyes  the  vine ; 

The  golden  goblet  let  him  drain, 

Who  venturous  plows  th'  Atlantic  main; 

Blest  with  three  safe  returns  a  year. 

For  he  to  every  god  is  dear. 

To  me  kind  nature  frankly  yields 

The  wholesome  sallad  from  the  fields ; 

Nor  ask  I  more  than  sense  and  health. 

Still  to  enjoy  my  present  wealth* 

From  age,  and  all  its  weakness  free, 

O  son  of  Jove,  preserv'd  by  thee. 

Give  me  to  strike  the  tuneful  lyre. 

And  thou  my  latest  song  inspire. 

The  death  of  Cleopatra  put  an  end  to  the  war  between 
Octavius  and  Antony ;  Horace  composed  six  odes  upon  the 
subject.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  last,  but  not 
the  least  beautifuL  This  unhappy  queen  was  considered 
the  most  lovely  and  ambitious  princess  of  her  time ;  she 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  having  reigned  seventeen 
years.  With  her  fell  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  which  had 
subsisted  294  years,  under  thirteen  kings  of  the  family  of 
the  Lagidean  dynasty. 

Now  let  the  bowl  with  wine  be  crown'd. 
Now  lighter  dance  the  mazy  round. 
And  let  the  sacred  couch  be  stor*d 
With  the  rich  dainties  of  a  Salian  board. 

Sooner  to  draw  the  mellow'd  wine, 
Prest  from  the  rich  Caecubrian  vine. 
Were  impious  mirth,  while  yet  elate 
The  queen  breath'd  ruin  to  the  Roman  state. 

Surrounded  by  a  tfunted  train 
Of  men  effeminate,  obscene. 
She  rav'd  of  empire — nothing  less. 
Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  giddy  with  success. 
2i  ♦  ♦ 
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Unmov'd  she  saw  her  state  destroT'd, 

Her  palace  now  a  lonely  void. 

Nor  with  her  profligated  host 

For  sacoour  fled  to  some  far  distant  coast. 

With  fearless  hand  she  dar'd  to  grasp 
The  writhing  of  the  wrathful  asp. 
And  suck  the  poison  through  her  veins, 
Resoly'd  on  death,  and  fiercer  from  its  pains. 

Then  scorning  to  be  led  the  boast 

Of  mighty  Cqraar*s  mighty  host. 

And  arm'd  with  more  than  mortal  spleen. 

Defrauds  a  triumph,  and  expires  a  queen. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  affectionately 
beautiful  than  the  sentiments  of  the  following  ode  to  An* 
gustus,  in  anxiety  for  his  return  to  the  capital;  here  the 
poet  not  only  shows  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  Bomans 
for  the  emperor,  but  tells  him  why  they  adore  him ;  and  by 
this  means  he  draws  a  charming  picture  of  the  hi^pineaa 
they  enjoyed  under  his  reign. 

Propitious  to  the  sons  of  earth, 
(Best  guardian  to  the  Roman  state), 
The  heavenly  powers  beheld  thy  birth. 
And  form'd  thee  glorious,  good,  and  great ; 
Home  and  her  holy  fiithers  cry,  thy  stay 
Was  promis'd  short — ah  I  wherefore  this  delay  ? 

Come  then,  auspicious  Prince,  and  bring, 
To  thy  long  gloomy  country,  light. 
For  in  thy  countenance  the  spring 
Shines  forth  to  cheer  thy  people's  sight ; 
Then  hasten  thy  return,  for,  thou  away. 
Nor  lustre  has  the  sun,  nor  joy  the  day. 

Safe,  by  thy  cares,  her  oxen  graze. 
And  yellow  Ceres  clothes  her  fields ; 
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The  sailor  plows  the  peaceful  aeas. 
And  earth  her  rich  abundance  yields. 
While  nobly  conscious  of  unsullied  fame 
Fair  honour  dreads  no  wanton  charge  of  blame. 

Safe  in  his  vineyard  toils  the  hind. 

Weds  to  the  widowed  elm  his  vine 

Till  the  sun  sets  his  hill  behind, 

Tlien  hastens  joyful  to  his  wine. 

And  in  his  gayer  hours  of  mirth  implores. 

Thy  godhead  to  protect  and  bless  his  stores. 

To  thee  he  chaunts  the  sacred  song, 

To  thee  the  rich  libation  pours ; 

Thee,  plac'd  his  household  gods  among. 

With  solemn  daily  prayers  adores ; 

So  Castor  and  great  Hercules  of  old. 

Were  with  her  gods  by  grateful  Greece  enroU'd. 

Gracious  and  good,  beneath  thy  reign 
May  Home  her  happy  hours  employ. 
And  grateful  hail  thy  just  domain 
With  pious  hymns,  and  festal  joy ; 
Thus,  with  the  rising  sun  we  sober  pray, 
Thus  in  our  wine  beneath  his  setting  ray. 

The  second  book  of  the  epistles  of  Horace  b^ns  with 
a  letter  to  Augustus,  who  had  written  to  the  poet,  good- 
humouredly  reproaching  him  for  not  having  addressed  any 
part  of  his  works  to  him :  ^'  Know,"  says  the  emperor,  '^  that 
I  am  angry  with  you.  Or  are  you  apprehensive  it  will 
injure  your  reputation  with  posterity,  that  you  have  been 
one  of  my  friends?"  This  communication  brought  forth  the 
following  epistle,  much  too  long  for  insertion,  but  a  few 
lines  may  be  given.  In  it  the  poet  makes  a  comparison 
between  his  own  time,  and  that  of  the  ancients;  he  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  novelty  is  the  mother  of  the  polite 
arts,  especially  of  poetry;   he  treats  of  the  theatre,  and 
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the  difficulty  of  sucoeeding  there ;  and  exhibits  how  much 
princes  are  interested  in  encouraging  epic  and  lyric  poeta, 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  them  immortal  by 
their  verses ;  there  is  also  much  critidsm  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  judged  of  their  poets.  This  epistle 
was  written  A.U.C.  744,  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  the  poet :  he  commences — 

While  you  alone  sustwi  th'  important  weight 
Of  Home's  affiurs,  so  various  and  so  great ; 
While  you  the  public  weal  with  arms  defend; 
Adorn  with  morals,  and  with  laws  amend. 
Shall  not  the  tedious  letter  prove  a  crime. 
That  steals  one  moment  of  our  Cssar's  time  ? 

Yet  Rome  to  thee  her  living  honours  pays ; 

By  thee  we  swear,  to  thee  our  altars  nose. 

While  we  confess  no  prince  so  great,  so  wise. 

Hath  ever  risen,  or  may  ever  rise. 

But  never,  Sire,  could  your  judicious  taste. 

By  Virgil*  or  by  Varius  be  disgrac'd. 

For  to  your  bounty  they  would  grateful  nuse 

A  deathless  monument  of  fame  and  praise. 

Not  form'd  in  brass,  with  more  expression  shines 

The  heroe's  face,  than  in  the  poet*s  lines 

His  life  and  manners :  nor  would  Horace  choose 

These  low  and  grov'lling  numbers,  could  his  muse 

The  rapid  progress  of  your  arms  pursue ; 

Paint  distant  lands  and  rivers  to  the  view. 

Up  the  steep  mountains  with  thy  war  ascend, 

Storm  the  proud  fort,  and  bid  the  nations  bend ; 

Or  bid  fell  wars  destructive  horrors  cease, 

And  shut  up  Janus  in  eternal  peace. 

While  Parthia  bows  beneath  the  Roman  name, 

^  Virgil  hid  been  dead  about  eleven  years  when  Horace  wrote 
tills  f  pintle,  EiQd  Varius  nearly  as  long. 
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And  yields  her  gloriee  to  our  prince's  fame. 
But  CsBsar's  majesty  would  sure  refuse 
The  feeble  praises  of  my  lowly  muse ; 
Nor  ly  with  conscious  modesty,  should  dare 
Attempt  a  subject  I  want  strength  to  bear ; 
For  sure  a  foolish  fondness  of  the  heart. 
At  least  in  rhyming,  and  the  muse's  art, 
Hurts  whom  it  loves ;  for  quickly  we  discern. 
With  ease  remember,  and  with  pleasure  learn, 
Whate'er  may  ridicule  and  laughter  move, 
Not  what  deserves  our  best  esteem  and  love. 

The  talents  of  Horace  were  excellent,  whether  we  con- 
sider him,  in  the  light  of  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  or  a  critic 
In  his  odes  there  is  more  variety  than  in  those  of  either 
Anacreon  or  Pindar;  and  he  can  alternately  display  the 
sublimity  of  the  one,  and  the  merry  humour  of  the  other. 
The  lyre  of  Greece  was  tuned  by  the  liveliest  sensibility, 
the  warmest  imagination,  and  inspired  by  nature  herself; 
it  was  reserved,  however,  for  Horace,  to  make  it  resound 
with  the  accents  of  good  sense  and  philosophy.  Commen- 
tators in  all  countries  have  praised  his  delicacy  of  thought 
and  expression,  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  the  beauty 
of  his  delineations,  and  the  harmony  of  his  versification. 
Such  commendations  convince  us  that  style  is  genius,  and 
correctly  numbered  among  the  fount^s  of  the  sublime. 
His  odes  have  in  every  age  been  the  constant  object  of 
imitation,  but  all  copies  present  only  a  dim  image  of  the 
exquisite  originals.  He  has  been  reproached  with  the  fault 
of  want  of  order  and  connection,  but  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  desultory  privileges  of  the  lyric  muse.  In 
his  satires  and  epistles,  Horace  inculcates  cheerfulness  in 
prosperity,  patience  under  adversity,  indifference  to  wealth, 
moderation  in  pleasure,  dignity  and  resolution  in  life's 
closing  scene.  Though  a  satirist  of  no  common  stamp,  he 
possessed  a  degree  of  amiable  feeling,  joined  to  candour 
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and  equity,  which  rendered  him  indulgent  to  the  frailties 
of  our  nature.  As  a  critic  his  rules  were  taken  chiefly 
from  Aristotle;  they  contain  the  elements  of  a  cultivated 
mind  and  just  taste,  consequently  do  not  admit  of  varia- 
tion. Regarding  his  moral  character,  it  is  true,  that  he 
frequently  writes  as  if  he  were  a  votary  of  pleasure;  but 
we  may  eauly  collect  from  many  of  his  odes  and  epistles, 
that  he  was  neither  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  a  severe 
philosophy,  nor  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  virtue. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  becomes  an  act  of  justice 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  as  an  eulogium  on  the  noble  conduct 
of  the  emperor  Augustus  towards  the  great  literary  men  of 
his  age.  When  we  behold  this  illustrious  and  talented  so- 
vereign appointing  apartments  in  his  own  palace  for  Livy 
the  historian,  bestowing  upon  him  every  personal  atten* 
tion,  ready  to  antidpate  his  utmost  wishes,  and  even  con- 
descending to  discuss  with  him  the  outlines  of  his  history; 
when  we  observe  the  same  munificent  patronage  aflbrded 
to  Viigil,  and  find  him  exhibiting  an  equally  beneficent  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  Horace,  it  appears  hardly  possible 
to  praise  him  too  highly.  When  we  remember  that  Au- 
gustus was  not  the  monarch  of  a  small  kingdom  in  Europe, 
or  petty  state,  but  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  set;  that  this  was 
the  character  who  took  a  delight  in  encoura^g  learning 
and  literary  talent;  and  gave  an  example,  so  splendidly  fol- 
lowed by  the  eminent  Mecasnas,  and  other  noblemen  of  hia 
court;  such  conduct  is  worthy  not  only  of  our  reverence, 
but  should  induce  the  modems  to  imitate  a  pattern  so  ex- 
cellent Empty  civility,  and  pretended  sympathy,  with- 
out a  kind  or  generous  feeling,  however  common  in  our 
day,  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  character. 
Augustus,  Mecaenas,  Varus,  Pollio,  Manlins  Torquatua, 
Caius  Memmius,  and  a  long  list  bemdes,  were  truly  noble, 
and  substantially  great.    Well  may  we  contemplate  their 
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splendid  qualities,  well  may  we  feel  proud  that  such  men 
have  lived  to  adorn  humanity.  The  emperor  was  not  afraid 
that  his  encouragement  to  literature,  and  inculcating  a  taste 
for  science  and  the  arts  among  his  people,  would  make 
them  either  enemies  to  religion  or  good  government ;  such 
fears,  however,  have  prevailed  in  the  petty  littleness  of  our 
own  times,  but  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  breast 
of  the  glorious  Roman;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  a 
weeping  nation  exclaiming  at  his  funeral,  in  the  agony  of 
their  grief  and  despair  as  the  Romans  did,  '*  that  it  had 
been  well  for  them  if  he  had  never  died.''  When  we  com- 
pare ancient  and  modem  times;  and  behold,  almost  in  our 
own  day,  the  immortal  Bums  sinking  into  a  premature 
grave,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  poverty,  degradation,  and 
misery,  the  contrast  is  indeed  striking ;  when  we  hear  him 
told  by  the  mean  and  vulgar-minded  men,  whom  fortune 
in  her  malignity,  or  her  folly  had  placed  in  office  over  him, 
*  that  he  had  no  right  to  think,'  can  we  feel  surprise  that 
he  died  broken-hearted  ere  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  life? 
Had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus,^ this  Theocritus  of  his  country,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  favoured  with  an  ample  share  of  honour 
and  wealth.  We  may  now  ask  ourselves.  Is  it  likely  that 
such  an  age  as  the  Augustan  will  ever  again  dawn  on  the 
world?    Let  us  hope  so. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work, 
the  Author  has  been  more  than  once  solicited  for  his  opinion 
of  what  constitutes  a  philosopher;  and  perhaps  he  cannot 
dose  the  Second,  in  a  more  eligible  manner  than  by  offering 
his  definition.     Such  a  character  he  understands  to  imply, 

*  When  Mr.  Watt  waited  on  Oeoige  the  Third  to  communicate 
his  iuTBliiable  and  scientific  discoveries  on  steam,  the  monarch  put 
ihe  question  to  him,  '*  What  do  you  sell,  Mr.  Watt  V  To  which 
the  latter  replied,  with  equal  wit  and  spirit,  **  Please  your  Majesty, 
what  kings  are  so  fond  of,  power." 
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a  man  whoee  religion  is  free  from  intolerance  and  supersti- 
tion; whose  charity  breathes  goodwill  to  all;  whoee  hopes^ 
aspirations,  wishes,  and  desires  are  concentrated  in  behalf 
of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Such  an  individual  has 
cast  from  him  the  bonds  of  illiterate  credulity,  and  has 
learned  to  observe,  think,  and  judge  for  himself.  He  has 
become  aware,  that  the  great  evils  which  afflict  humanity 
are  ignorance  and  poverty;  the  former,  by  fettering  the 
mental  faculties;  the  latter,  by  paralyzing  the  physical 
powers;  that  education  is  the  remedy  for  the  one,  and  ju- 
didous  industry  for  the  other,  while  he  never  loses  sight  <^ 
the  sacred  duty  of  benevolence  and  kindness  to  the  poor. 
Such  a  man  stands  above  the  world  in  the  intelligence  and 
nobleness  of  his  mind;  and  when  the  end  of  his  career  i^ 
proaches,  he  may  put  his  hand  with  complacency  into  that 
of  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  depart  with  the  sublime  re- 
flection, that  the  purpose  of  his  creation  has  not  been  a 
&ilure,  for  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  glorious  being  has 
indeed  lived  and  walked  on  earth. 


THE   END   OF  THE   SECOND   VOLUME. 


K.  JVSTINB  AND  SON,  PIllTrSM,  UkWtL   LAJIB,  dTT. 
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